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THE FIGHT ON THE PEIHO, 


Tne god-like gift of eloquence is 
the privilege of few, even though they 
be born to hold high office, and be 
destined to rule, as Ministers of the 
Crown, over noble professions, upon 
whose wellbeing the safety and hon- 
our of a great nation depend. His 
Grace the Duke of Somerset, at pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty, is 
no exception to this rule, as evinced 
in the late ministerial speeches at 
the Mansion-House ; but it is strange 
that neither a sense of justice, nor 
a generous sympathy for a gallant 
officer, could induce him to say one 
word on behalf of the Admiral and 
the heroic band, who fought that 
bloody but disastrous fight in the 
Peiho river on 25th June, 1859. We 
will not believe that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty can have failed to 
have felt that it was his part, as the 
head of a noble and generous pro- 
fession, to have said one kind word, 
on such an occasion, on behalf of 
Admiral James Hope, and his officers 
and men—a word which would 
have gone forth to the world as his 
public approval of the noble bear- 
ing, under terrible circumstances, of 
British naval officers and seamen. 
Why not, therefore, have listened to 
the natural promptings of sympathy 


for the survivors of that combat ?— 
why not have said one word to show 
that their Queen and country ap- 
proved their gullantry and sympa- 
thised in their defeat? Whatever 
may have been the motives for the 
Duke of Somerset’s silence, it remains 
only for others to do our countrymen 
that justice which the officials have 
denied them, premising that we 
would have undertaken the task at 
an earlier date, but that we were 
desirous of being in full possession 
of the amplest details—though no- 
thing, be it remembered, but what 
ought to be, and doubtless is, known 
to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

On September 15, 1858, the For- 
eign Office received a despatch from 
Lord Elgin (No. 181 in the Blue- 
Book), dated July 12, 1858, enclosing 
the Treaty of Tientsin, not only signed 
by the Imperial Commissioners, but 
every stipulation therein contained, 
assented to by an Imperial decree.* 
The Ambassador of England, in plac- 
ing this valuable Treaty before the 
Minister of his august Sovereign, was 
singularly frank in explaining to him 
the humiliation to which he had sute 
jected the Court of Pekin, and that 
fear rather than reason had been 
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the cause of the submission of the 
Emperor Hien-fung. In Lord Elgin’s 
own words, the concessions amounted 
“to a revolution, and involve the 
surrender of some of the most cher- 
ished principles of the traditional 
policy of the Empire. They have been 
extorted, therefore, from its fears.” 

Thus, in September 1858, the Min- 
istry and Admiralty knew, if no one 
else did, that this Treaty was wrung 
from the Chinese, and that on or be- 
fore June 26, 1859, the copy of that 
Treaty, ratified by the Sovereign of 
Britain, was to be exchanged at 
Pekin. Both those departments must 
have known that,as the English Treaty 
contained two important clauses,* 
which all the other Powers represent- 
ed at Tientsin had despicably waived 
at a critical moment, if the Court of 
Pekin demurred to the final ratifi- 
cation of any of those treaties, 
that demurrer would first fall upon 
the English one, as the chief offend- 
er. Supposing that Lord Elgin’s 
despatches, which accompanied the 
Treaty, failed to enlighten the Minis- 
try upon the extremely delicate nature 
© the final negotiations at Tien- 
tsin, and supposing even that neither 
in Downing Street nor Whitehall was 
the Times ever read, and that the in- 
formation of the Hon. Mr. Bruce, 
Secretary of Embassy, as to the dif- 
ficulties which surrounded his brother 
on the 26th June, 1858, and of the 
firmness he displayed, when even his 
loyal colleague, Baron Gros, failed 
him, was mere laudation of our Am- 
bassador, at the expense of others 
less staunch at such a crisis; still we 
say, allowing all this, there is in 
the end of the Blue-book another 
despatch from Lord Elgin,t which 
reached Downing Street on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1858, the perusal of which 
ought to have warned any one, pro- 
fessing to be a statesman, of the 
critical nature of the task which 
awaited the diplomatist and the 
naval Commander-in-Chief in the 
summer of 1859. 
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In that despatch (No. 216) the 
strong representations of the Chinese 
Ministers against the permanent resi- 
dence of the Ambassador in Pekin, are 
clearly put forward—the Imperial 
order to reconstruct the Taku forts, 
as well as to fortify the approaches to 
Pekin, is distinctly mentioned—the 
attention of our Ministry is recalled 
to some despatch (which, we own, 
does not exist in the Blue-Book) in 
which the critical state of the negotia- 
tions, on the very eve of the signature 
of the Treaty, was explained to them 
—and finally, her Majesty’s Ministers 
are warned that an enforcement of 
that clause in its full integrity would 
probably compel the Emperor to 
choose “ between a desperate at- 
tempt at resistance, and passive ac- 
quiescence in what he and his advisers 
believe to be the greatest calamity 
which could befall the Empire.” 

According to rule, Admiral James 
Hope received his commission as 
Commander-in-Ohief in the East 
Indies and China when his prede- 
cessor had completed his period of 
service. Nothing could have been 
more decorous. He left England 
by the overland mail in March 
1859, and, on arriving at Singa- 

ore, found Admiral Sir Michael 

eymour awaiting his arrival there, 
in order that he might take his 
passage home in the next mail- 
boat. Here those two officers met, 
the one with the acquired know- 
ledge of three years’ command in 
those remote seas, and thoroughly 
conversant with Chinese tactics, 
military, naval, or diplomatic; the 
other, though well known as an 
officer of great ability and unflinch- 
ing firmness, still perfectly ignorant 
of the nature of the country and peo- 
ple with whom he had to deal, the 
constituent parts of his force, its 
adequacy or otherwise for the task 
assigned it, and the amount of mo- 
ral or physical support he was likely 
to get from our fond and faithful 
allies, the French. Admiral Hope, 





* “ Art. III. The permanent residence of a British Ambassador, with family 


and suite, at Pekin. 


“ Art. IX. British subjects to travel to all parts of the interior of China, for 


purposes of frade and pleasure.” 


+ See Blue-Book, p. 486, Despatch No. 216, bearing date Shanghai, Nov. 5, 1858. . 
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upon all these points, must have 
looked to Admiral! Seymour for in- 
formation. 

Yet, strange to say, within a few 
hours—it appears to us, only forty- 
eight hours—after Admiral Hope 
arrives in Singapore, Admiral Sey- 
mour is steaming home in a Penin- 
sular and Oriental boat. We would 
suggest the following questions, 
which require to be answered be- 
fore it can be shown that Admiral 
James Hope entered upon his com- 
mand with anything like a proper 
chance of success :— 

Why did not the Admiralty send 
him out to China in time to acquire 
information before he was called up- 
on to act ? 

Why did not his predecessor await 
his arrival in China, instead of in 
India ? 

What period elapsed between the 
arrival of one admiral and the de- 
parture home of the other ? 

What was the information impart- 
ed by Admiral Seymour to Admiral 
Hope, of the condition of the defences 
at the entrance of the Peiho—of 
the geography or resources of that 
Gulf of Pechili, in which Admiral 
Seymour had operated during the 
summer of 1858 ¢ 

Lastly, What steps had Admiral 
Seymour taken, after July 1858, to 
keep himself informed of the state of 
the Taku fortifications and the naviga- 
bility of the entrance of the Peiho 
river? and what ships had been sta- 
tioned to acquire information, and 
survey the coast of China north of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang river, a region 
into which it was well known the 
new Admiral would have to carry 
his squadron in 1859 ? 

We firmly believe that on all these 
points great injustice has been done 
to Admiral Hope, and that his posi- 
tion was one full of difficulty, arising 
from the neglect of others, On the 
16th April 1859 he assumed com- 
mand of his squadron at Singapore. 
On that very day he ought to have 
been with a force to support our 
Ambassador off the mouth of the 
Peiho river! It was not his fault 
that he was not there; and he ap- 
pears to have lost no time in provid- 
ing for the wants of his extensive 
command—organising his forces, de- 
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spatching stores and coals northward, 
securing the safety of the enormous 
mercantile interests in China should 
a rupture arise, and meeting the de- 
ficiency occasioned by our Govern- 
ment having counted upon the aid of 
French sailors and soldiers to some 
considerable extent. 

A despatch from the new Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, dated May 21st, 1859, 
tells us that another difficulty had 
to be met by the Admiral at this 
jancture—namely, that the Admi- 
ralty had ordered a further re- 
duction of the squadron in China, 
whilst he (Mr. Bruce) had become 
so alarmed by the proceedings of 
the Court of Pekin, that it was im- 
peratively necessary he should be 
escorted to Taku or Tientsin by as 
strong a force as that which had sup- 
ported Lord Elgin in 1858. Of course 
the Admiralty, in giving such an 
order, fancied that Admiral Hope 
would be joined in China by the 
French squadron under Admiral Ri- 
gault de Genouille; but, as usual, 
they counted without their host, and 
out of all that French force, a list of 
which we gave in our last number, 
no vessel capable of crossing the bar of 
the Peiho river could be spared. There 
was another difficulty—if possible 
a still more serious one than the ab- 
sence of French support, when it was 
counted upon,—and this was the oc- 
cupation of Canton by the British 
forces. It deprived Admiral Hope 
of the services of a battalion of her 
Majesty’s Royal Regiment, and a num- 
ber of marines and marine artillery ; 
it rendered the presence of a consider- 
able naval force necessary in its vici- 
nity ; and instead of the Major-General 
and staff being able to go where ser- 
vices in the field were almost immin- 
ent, they were shut up in that wretch- 
ed collection of fusty houses, dignified 
with the title of the City of Canton. 

Instead of sitting down and writ- 
ing home for reinforcements and in- 
structions, Admiral Hope did what 
an energetic admiral should do: he 
hastened to the northward with every 
available man and vessel, ready to 
support the Minister, Mr. Bruce, in 
all such measures as he might deem 
necessary. We have yet to learn on 
what day Mr. Bruce was able to leave 
Hong-Kong for Shanghai; but he 
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distinctly says he proceeded to the 
latter port, where the Chinese Com- 
missioners were waiting for him, as 
soon as his French colleague was 
ready ; and bearing in mind, as we 
do, that by the treaty of Tientsin 
ratifications were to be exchanged 
in Pekin by June 26th, and that the 
presence of the Imperial Commis- 
sioners at Shanghai was very sus- 
picious, we can sympathise with Mr. 
Bruce’s feelings in being thus delayed 
by his ally at such a crisis. 

Need we say more to point out how 
much this alliance hung like a mill- 
stone round the neck of Plenipoten- 
tiary and Admiral ? 

On or about the 11th Jane 1859, 
the Admiral and his squadron sailed 
from Shanghai for the Gulf of Pe- 
chili; and the Sha-liv-tien, or Wide- 
spreading Sand Islands, fifteen miles 
off the entrance of the Peiho river, 
was given as the general rendezvous, 

Mr. Bruce and Monsieur Bourbol- 
lon sailed four days afterwards for 
the same destination; they had found 
the Commissioners Kweiliang and 
Hwashana merely “ armed with pre- 
texts to detain thei, and prevent 
their visit to the Peiho;” and from 
all they had learned at Shanghai, 
there could be no doubt that every 
obstacle awaited the diplomatists as 
well as executives of Europe, in their 
forthcoming visit to Pekin. 

Yet we cannot see that either Mr. 
Bruce or Admiral Hope would have 
been justified in any misgivings as to 
the issue of measures that might be 
deemed necessary to enforce their 
Treaty rights; and had it been pos- 
sible for them at this juncture to 
have telegraphed the state of affairs 
to either Downing Street or White- 
hall, we solemnly believe that the 
Ministry would have said,—Proceed 
to Tientsin—these impediments have 
been anticipated ; a Treaty wrang by 
force of arms from an Eastern despot 
carnot be expected to be ratified 
without some demur—and as no one, 
we believe, had taken the trouble to 
ascertain the nature of the new for- 
tifications of Taku, it was a very 
natural inference that they would 
not differ, to any great extent, from 
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all the many fortifications which the 
British had fought and taken else- 
where in China, 

On June 17th, H.M.S. Chesapeake, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Hope, arrived at the anchorage under 
the Sha-liu-tien Islands, and on that 
day and the next, his squadron as- 
sembled round him; but without 
waiting for all to arrive, the Ad- 
miral embarked on the 17th on 
board a gunboat, the Plover, and 
escorted by the Starling, proceeded 
over the bar of the Peiho river, 
to inform the authorities of the an- 
ticipated arrival of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and to ascertain what 
obstructions, if any, existed at Ta- 
ku. Admiral Hope found a num- 
ber of earthworks standing upon 
the site of the old forts destroyed 
in 1858,* and the river was rendered 
quite impassable by a triple series 
of booms and stakes. The forti- 
fications seemed well constructed, 
singularly neat and finished in out- 
line for Chinese earthworks; but 
there were few guns seen; most 
of the embrasures looked as if filled 
up with matting; and for the first 
time at a military post in China, 
there was a total absence of all 
display, and no tents or flags were 
seen to denote a strong garrison with- 
in the works. The officer who was 
sent on shore with the Admiral’s com- 
munication was refused permission 
to go farther than the beach, and the 
men who met him said, that they were 
militiamen in charge of the earth- 
works; that the booms and stakes 
were placed as a precaution against 
rebels or pirates; that the ambassa- 
dors ought to go to another river 
ten miles further north, which was 
the true Peiho river; and concluded 
by assuring the English officer that 
they acted upon their own responsi- 
bility in all they said and did, as no 
high officers were at hand. Some 
expostulations which were offered 
against the existence of the barriers 
in the river, as obstacles to the Am- 
bassador’s friendly visit to Tientsin, 
were received in good part, and they 
promised within forty-eight hours to 
set about removing them. Such was 


—_t. 





* We should like to know whether Admiral Hope was ever furnished with a 
ground plan of the works captured by Admiral Seymour in 1858. 
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the result of the Admiral’s first re- 
connaissance, and decidedly there 
was nothing seen to excite alarm, or 
awaken suspicion of the admirable 
ambuscade which he was being drawn 
into. In fact, an examination of one 
face of well masked earthworks must 
always lead to a very erroneous esti- 
mate of their strength—Sebastopol 
to wit. The only way in which true 
information could have heen gleaned 
was by keeping an intelligent officer 
in the Gulf of Pechili, and letting 
him watch the Peiho river subse- 
quent to the cessation of hostilities in 
1858; but that was a duty for which 
Admiral Hope can in no way be held 
responsible. 

We will, however, proceed to de- 
scribe the scene of the coming battle, 
and give that information of which 
Admiral Hope ought to have been put 
in possession. 

The Peiho, or North river, has its 
source in the highlands of Manchou- 
ria, at no very great distance from 
Pekin, and passes within twelve miles 
of that capital. The velocity of the 
stream, arising more from the alti- 
tude of its source than from its 
volume, has scoured out a narrow 
tortuous channel, to the south-east, 
through the deep alluvial plain of 
Pechili, and cut into the stratum of 
stiff clay beneath it. As the stream 
approaches the sea, it flows for the 
last five miles through a plain, which 
is little, if at all, above the level 
of high water of spring-tides; the 
consequence is, that instead of cut- 
ting a channel for itself fairly out 
into the Gulf of Pechili, the force 
of the current becomes very much 
weakened by being able to inun- 
date the adjoining banks whenever 
there is a freshet in the river, and 
the waters discharge themselves over 
© great bank, known as “the Bar.” 
This bar, of hard tenacious clay, ex- 
tends in a great curve out to sea- 
ward, of which the are is fully six 
miles, and the distance at low water, 
from a depth of ten feet water with- 
out the bar, to ten feet water within 
it, is nearly four geographical miles. 
Over this bar, at high tide, a channel 
exists, in which there is eleven feet of 
water; but at low water there is 
only twenty-four inches in most 
places, and extensive dry mud banks 
on either hand. 
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Immediately within the bar there 
is anchorage for small vessels and 
gunboats, where they can float at 
low water; but they are then only 
two thonsand yards from the forti- 
fications, and necessarily under fire 
from heavy guns and mortars ; whilst 
vessels outside the bar can neither 
aid them, nor touch the fortifications ; 
and with all the marvellous qualities 
imputed to Armstrong’s guns, we do 
not believe that they will, by a hori- 
zontal fire from without the bar, do 
much damage to mud forts. 

Within the bar, the channel of the 
Peiho winds upward for a mile be- 
tween precipitous banks of mud, 
which are treacherously covered at 
high tide, and render the navigation 
at that time very hazardous, The 
seaman then finds himself between 
two reed-covered banks which con- 
stitute the real sides of the Peiho 
river, and at the same time he is sur- 
rounded on every side by earthworks, 
which, from the peculiar configura- 
tion of this last reach of the Peiho, 
face and flank him on every side. 
These fortifications stand either upon 
natural or artificial elevations of some 
ten or twelve feet general altitude, 
and even at high water look down 
upon a vessel in the channel—an ad- 
vantage which becomes all the more 
serious when the tide has fallen, as it 
does fall, some ten to twelve feet. The 
actual channel of the river is never 
more than three hundred feet wide 
until the forts are entirely passed, 
and the current rans from two to 
three miles per hour. 

The left-hand bank, looking up the 
stream, projects more to seaward 
than the right-hand one, and on it 
stood in former days three mounds 
of earth thirty feet high, well faced 
with solid masonry; a double flight 
of stone steps in the rear led to their 
summits, and within them was a 
hollow chamber admirably adapted 
for magazines of powder. The sum- 
mit was a level space two handred 
yards square, capable of fighting 
three guns on each face, except in 
the rear, which was perfectly open. 
Upon these cavaliers men and guns 
looked down at all times of tide 
upon the channel of the river, and 
fought in comparative security from 
anything like horizontal fire. Round 
these cavaliers heavy mud-batteries 
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were constructed, of twenty-two feet 
vertical height, so as to screen their 
basements from anything like a 
breaching fire. These batteries had 
guns perfectly casemated, and were 
connected into one great work by 
a series of curtains, pierced, like the 
bastions, for casemated guns, and 
covered by flanking fire, and wet 
as well as dry ditches. This Grand 
Battery was pierced for fifty guns, 
and with the exception of those on 
the cavaliers, every embrasure was 
fitted with an excellent mantlet. 
Above and below the grand work, 
though probably connected with it 
by a covered-way, were two waspish- 
looking flanking forts. Each had a 
cavalier ; and the one to seaward was 
excellently constructed, and looked 
like a three-tier earthen battery. 
On the right-hand bank stood an- 
other series of works, only inferior 
in importance to those on the oppo- 
site side, and finished with equal 
care. The right-hand works almost 
raked any vessels advancing beyond 
the seaward angle of the Grand 
Fort. 

Apart from these fortifications, 
three barriers had been constructed 
where the channel was narrowest, 
and admirably calculated to detain 
vessels immediately under the fire 
of the works. Hitherto, however, 
in Chinese warfare, it had invari- 
ably been observed that, although 
they constructed massive fortifica- 
tions, and placed ingenious impe- 
diments in their rivers, the guns’ 
crews would not stand to their guns 
at close action, and that they did 
not understand the art of concentrat- 
ing their guns upon the point at 
which our vessels were checked by 
booms or rafts, and, consequently, it 
was always easy to outflank or turn 
their works, in any way we thought 
proper. 

During the 18th and 19th June, 
the squadron moved from the Sha- 
liu-tien Islands to the anchorage 
immediately off the bar of the Peiho 
river, the smaller vessels passing 
within it for security against the 
seas and winds of the Gulf of Pe- 
chili; and on the latter day the 


* See three final paragraphs of Mr. 
Times, Oct. 6, 1859. 
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English and French Ministers ar- 
rived in H.M.S. Magicienne, and 
H.I.M. corvette Duchayla. The ad- 
vent of this foreign force, and their 
passage of the bar, did not excite the 
slightest notice, or appear to give 
any alarm to the Chinese. All was 
as quiet and sleepy as the most fas- 
tidious admirer of Chinese scenery 
might desire. The great broad plain 
of Pechili spread away to the north 
and south ; the upward portion of the 
river could be traced (until lost in 
mirage) by the masts of the countless 
trading-junks which annually arrive 
at Tientsin from all parts of China. 
The Jong and straggling village of 
Taku was hid by the mound-like out- 
line of the southern forts, except the 
Little Temple, from which, in 1858, 
the Governor-General of Pechili, 
one Tan, had made an ignominious 
flight before our dashing little gun- 
boats Banterer, Leven, and Opossum. 
Its quaint turned-up roof, with its 
cockey little air, was the only thing, 
inanimate or animate, that gave the 
slightest sign of defiance to the “ red- 
haired barbarians.” 

Mr. Bruce, it is thus shown, arrived 
at the entrance of the Peiho river 
exactly siz days before the expiration 
of the period for the ratification of 
the Treaty at Pekin; and in that land 
of ceremony and etiquette Mr. Brace 
well knew that if our Envoy did not 
make a strenuous effort to fulfil his 
engagement, and appear at Tientsin 
or Pekin within the stipulated date, 
that the war-party, which had done, 
and was doing, all in its power to 
subvert the treaties of 1858, would 
immediately magnify the breach of 
contract into a premeditated slight to 
the Emperor, and an indignity to the 
Court of one whom five hundred mil- 
lions of souls actually worship. When 
Mr. Bruce, therefore, hastened to an- 
nounce his arrival, and requested to 
be allowed to pass through the bar- 
riers at Taku to Tientsin, he was 
simply told to go elsewhere; and the 
barriers were obstinately kept closed, 
whilst the apparently stolid militia- 
men declared they did so on their 
own responsibility.* 

What was Mr. Bruce to do under 





Bruce’s Despatch, July 13, 1859, in the 
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such circumstances? There were but 
two measures open to him—the one 
was to remove the barriers placed, 
as they declared, by ocal authorities, 
without the cognisance of the Im- 
perial Government, and proceed to 
Tientsin, where a high officer was 
always resident; the other course 
was to go to some place mentioned 
by these pretended militiamen, as 
one likely to lead the Minister to 
Pekin. 

Mr. Bruce very naturally, and very 
wisely, as the issue proves in the 
American’s case,* determined to go 
to Tientsin; and as he could not 
reach it except through the barriers, 
and past the forts which watched 
them, he and M. Bourbollon, on the 
21st June, after recapitulating their 
reasons, tell Admiral Hope that they 
“have therefore resolved to place 
the matter in your hands, and to re- 
quest you to take any measures you 
may deem expedient for clearing away 
the obstructions in the river, so as to 
allow us to proceed at once to Tien- 
tsin.” This is plain and straightfor- 
ward language—a simple request; 
and with its policy the Admiral very 
rightly must have felt he had no- 
thing to do. He was called upon to 
open the road to Tientsin; he had 
around him such a force as _ his 
masters at home considered ample 
for any emergency; it was his duty 
to endeavour to carry out the task 
assigned him. 

Admiral Hope at once wrote a 
formal note to the authorities, in- 
forming them that, should the ob- 
structions in the river not be removed 
by the evening of the 24th June, so 
as to allow the Allied Ministers to 
proceed to Tientsin, as they indubit- 
ably had a right to do under the 
sign-manual of the Emperor, he, Ad- 
miral Hope, should proceed to clear 
the road. The foree at Admiral 
Hope’s disposal was as follows:— 
Outside the bar, and incapable of 
crossing it, Chesapeake, Captain G. 
Willes; Magicienne, Captain N. 
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Vansittart; Highflyer, Captain O. 
F, Shadwell; Oruiser, Commander J. 
Bythesea; Fury, Commander Com- 
merell; Assistance, Commander W. 
A. Heath; and Hesper (store-ship), 
Master-commander Jabez Loane; the 
French corvette Duchayla, Com- 
mander Tricault; and tender Noso- 
gary. 

Vessels capable of crossing the bar 
and engaging the forts :— 


How- 


Guns. jt rors, Commanders. 

1. Nimrod, 6 0R.S, Wynniatt. 
2. Cormorant, 6 0 A. Wodehouse. 
8. Lee, 2 2 Lieut. W. H. Jones 
4. Opossum, 2 2C. J. Balfour. 

5. Haughty, 2 2G. D. Broad. 

6. Forester, 2 2A. F. Innes. 

7. Banterer, 2 2J. Jenkins, 

8. Starling, 2 2J. Whitshed. 

9. Plover, 2 2 Hector Rason. 
10. Janus, 2 24H. P. Knevit. 
11. Kestrel, 2 2J. D. Bevan. 


30g. 18 howit., and a com- 
bined rocket-battery of twenty-two 12 
and 24 pounders. The total crews of 
these gun-vessels amounted to about 
five hundred officers and men. 


A gale of wind and heavy rain 
prevented much being done on the 
22d, but by the night of the 23d all 
the vessels capable of crossing the 
bar were assembled within it; and 
early on the 24th June, the marines 
from Canton, under Colonel Lemon, 
as well as those of the larger vessels, 
and the armed boats and small-arm- 
men, were assembled on board cer- 
tain junks placed on the bar to re- 
ceive them. This force, seven hun- 
dred strong, was intended as an as- 
saulting party, under Colonel Lemon 
and Commanders OCommerell and 
Heath. The Admiral, moreover, 
placed the Coromandel and Nosogary 
as hospitals, as far out of range as it 
was possible to anchor thém. 

The delight of the gallant little 
force under Admiral Hope was ver 
great when the sun set on the 24t 
June, and no letter in reply to his 
communication of the 22d had been 





* The American Minister, after the repulse of Taku, adopted the second course ; 
his triumphal entry into Pekin in a cart, his close confinement whilst there, the 
attempt to make him worship the Emperor, the insult of ordering him back to the 
sea-shore for a worthless ratification, and the entire question of the readjustment 
of the tariff being referred back toa subordina — at Shanghai, is conclusive proof 
of what we should have gained by adopting su°h a course. 
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received. It augured well for resist- 
ance, and all felt assured of a fight 
and victory. There was not a single 
misgiving as to the result of a com- 
bat; and if any was expressed, it 
was a fear that all they would have 
to do, would be to pull up the stakes 
instead of the Chinamen doing it 
themselves. As yet, nothing had 
occurred to excite the Admiral’s sus- 
picions of the nature of the opposi- 
tion to be encountered, although he 
had, ever since the day of his arrival, 
especially deputed Commander John 
Bythesea* and Lieutenant W. H. 
Jones in the Lee, to narrowly watch 
the forts and river, to see if anything 
like an increase of garrison, or the 
nature of the armament, could be 
detected. But in order that a charge 
of want of preparation for battle 
might not hereafter be imputed to 
him, the gallant chief made every 
arrangement for taking up positions 
exactly as he would have done had 
he been at war, instead of at peace, 
with China. The first thing to be 
done was to see whether the stakes 
or rafts could be destroyed in the 
night by boats. Accordingly, when 
it was quite dark, three boats’ crews, 
under Lieutenant Wilson, Mr. Eger- 
ton (mate), and Mr, Hartland (boat- 
swain), commanded by Captain Wil- 
les, started to make the attempt. 
Anxiously were they watched for. 
At last two loud explosions, the flash 
and report of a gun or two from 
the forts, the return of the boats, 
and the cheers of the excited crews 
of the gunboats, told the joy with 
which was hailed the double act 
of hostility—a pledge for tbe mor- 
row’s fight. Captain Willes brought 
back full information of the stubborn 
nature of the obstacles opposed to 
the flotilla, and that it was impos- 
sible to make a dash up the stream 
to take the works in reverse. 

The barriers were three in number. 
The first extended across the chan- 
nel, at an elbow where the curva- 
ture of the mud-banks, and direc- 
tion of tide, placed vessels ascending 
the stream stem on, or in a raking 


position to the face of the Grand 
Battery. It consisted of a single 
row of iron stakes, nine inches in 
girth, and with a tripod base, so as 
to preserve an upright position in 
spite of the velocity of the stream, 
The top of each stake was pointed, 
as well as a sharp spur which strack 
out from its side, and at high water 
these dangerous piles were hidden 
beneath the surface of the river. 
This barrier was 550 yards distant 
from the centre of the Grand Battery 
on the left, and 900 yards from the 
forts on the right hand. 

The second barrier was placed 450 
yards above the iron piles, and im- 
mediately abreast the centre of the 
fortifications. It consisted of one 
eight-inch hemp and two heavy chain- 
cables, placed across the stream at a 
distance of twelve feet from each 
other: they were hove as taut as 
possible, and supported by large 
spars placed transversely at every 
thirty feet: eack spar was carefully 
moored both up and down stream. 

The third barrier consisted of two 
massive rafts of rough timber, lashed 
and cross-lashed in all directions with 
rope and chain, and admirably moored 
a few feet above one another, so as 
tu leave a letter S opening, above 
which were more iron stakes, so 
placed as to impede any gunboats 
dashing through the opening, sup- 
posing all other obstacles overcome. 
The ingenuity of the arrangement 
here was most perfect. The force of 
the current would only allow the 
passage at this point to be effected 
at top of high water; at that time 
the iron piles were covered with 
water, and their position being un- 
known, the chances were all in favour 
of a vessel becoming impaled upon 
them. 

Captain Willes passed through the 
interstices between the iron stakes in 
his boats, and leaving two of them to 
secure the explosion cylinders under 
the cables he, and Lieutenant Wilson 
pushed on to the third barrier, or 
rafts. They crawled over it, and al- 
though they could see the sentrics 





* This gallant officer, who carried off one of the very few Victoria crosses won 
in the Baltic fieet of 1855, was stricken down with Peiho fever, brought on by 
exposure while employed on this duty, and was’ consequently unable to share 
directly in the bloody laurels of the 25th June. 
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walking up and down at either 
end, and they must have been seen 
by the garrison at the forts, which 
towered above them at the short dis- 
tance of 150 yards upon the right 
and left, neither party molested the 
other. Satisfied of the solid nature 
of the obstacle, and that #mere gun- 
boat pressing against it would never 
force away all the anchors or cables 
with which it was secured, Captain 
Willes returned to the second barrier, 
and exploded his charges, occasioning 
a breach apparently wide enough for 
a vessel to pass; but a carefully- 
directed fire from a gun or two in 
the forts warned him to desist, 
There was, however, no _ general 
alarm on shore, and the works did 
not, as might have been expected, 
open a general fire, or develop their 
formidable character. 

It was evident that Admiral Hope 
had now but one resource left, namely, 
an attack upon the enemy’s front; a 
flank attack was impossible; for it 
would have been simple folly to have 
landed seven hundred marines and 
sailors outside the bar, either to the 
northward or southward of Taku; 
the force was far too small to risk 
such a manceuvre. The Commander- 
in Chief’s plan was simple and judi- 
cious. He had eleven gun-vessels; nine 
of them were to anchor close to the 
first barrier, as nearly abreast as pos- 
sible without masking each other's 
guns. Captain Willes in the Opos- 
sum was to secure tackles to one of 
the iron piles, ready to pull it up when 
ordered, and then, under cover of the 
anchored gun-vessels, the Admiral and 
Fiag-Captain in the Plover and Opos- 
sum were to pass on to the destruc- 
tion of the second and third barriers, 
Whilst the Admiral thus carefully 
made his plans to meet a strong 
resistance, few in the squadron 
thought of anything but the fun 
and excitement of the coming day: 
many a witty anticipation was ex- 
pressed as to promotion for another 
bloodless Chinese victory, mingled 
with jokes at the foolish obstinacy 
of John Chinaman. Daylight came; 
the forts were deceitfully calm; 
some thought an embrasure or two 
had been added during the night, but 
it was only certain that the second bar- 
rier, where it had been broken during 
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the night by Captain Willes, was again 
thoroughly repaired. Everything had 
the appearance of simple obstinacy. 
With cock-crow all was activity in 
the squadron; at half-past three in 
the morning, a chorus of boatswains’ 
mates’ whistles had sent all hands to 
their breakfasts, and by four o’clock 
the vessels commenced to drop up 
into their assigned positions. The 
flood-tide was running strong, a 
muddy turbid stream flowing up a 
tortuous gutter; gradually that gut- 
ter filled, and the waters, ruffled by 
a fresh breeze, spread on either hand 
over the mud-banks, and eventually 
washed the border of the reed-covered 
plain, and touched the basements of 
the huge masses of earth which con- 
stituted the forts of Taku. These lay 
silent and lifeless, except where at the 
flag-staff of one waved two black ban- 
ners, ominously emblematic of the 
bloody day they were about to witness, 

The Admiral commenced to move 
his squadron into action thus early, 
anticipating that by the time the 
flood-tide had ceased running, every 
vessel would have reached her posi- 
tion, the distance in no case being 
more than a mile; but the nar- 
rowness of the channel, the strength 
of the breeze, and force of current, 
oceasioned great delay by forcing 
first one gunboat and then another 
ashore on the mud banks; added to 
which, the great length of the Nim- 
rod and Cormorant caused them, 
when canting or swinging across the 
channel, almost to block it up. The 
consequence was, that the squadron 
was not ready for action at 11.30 a.m., 
or high water. Prior to high water 
it would have been folly to have com- 
menced action. No judicious naval 
officer would engage an enemy’s 
works whilst a flood-tide was sweep- 
ing in towards them. Had Admiral 
Hope done so, every disabled vessel 
and boat, as well as every wounded 
man, would have fallen into the hands 
of the Chinese; and, moreover, the 
difficulty of anchoring by the stern in 
gunboats, in so strong a tideway, can 
only be appreciated by seamen, and 
would have probably resulted in the 
whole force falling aboard of one an- 
other, and being swept by the tide, 
in one mass, under the concentrated 
fire of all the batteries. By one 
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o'clock the ebb-tide was running 
strong; all the vessels were by that 
time in position, except the Banterer 
and Starling, and they were hope- 
lessly aground, though in positions 
which enabled them to co-operate to 
some extent. The Admiral prepared 


to remove the barriers, and issued his 
The squadron was 


final instructions. 
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placed as in the annexed plan; and 
to those who say that Admiral Hope 
ought to have acted earlier in the 
day, we have merely to point to the 
issue of the combat into which he 
was inveigled, and reply, that had 
there been two more hours daylight, 
we hardly think a ship or man would 
have been saved. 





The figures underlined denote the number of Embrasures. 








PLAN 1. 
2.30 P.M. 
25th June 1859. 








Scale, 1 inch = 330 yards. 


Reference. 


A.A. Piles driven closely in the Mud. 


B. Barrier of Iron Stakes, almost covered 


at High Water. 


C. Chain, or Cable, stretched partly across | 
the River, supposed to have been carried 


away by the tide before the Attack. 


across. 
E. Massive Timber Raft. 





| driven closely in the ground. 


Gunboats. 
1. Plover (Flag). 4. Haughty. 7. Starling. 10. Cormorant, 
2. Opossum. 5. Forester. 8. Janus. 11, Nimrod. 
8. Lee. 6. Banterer. 9. Kestrel. 





D. Boom of heavy timbers, stretching 


F.F. Pointed Stakes about 2 feet high, 
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At 2 p.m. the Admiral, whose flag 
was flying on board the Plover, sig- 
nalised to the Opossum to remove 
the iron pile to which she was se- 
cured, and thus to make a passage 
through the first barrier. This the 
Opossum’s officers and men, by means 
of tackles and steam-power, succeed- 
ed in accomplishing in thirty minutes. 
The Commander-in-Chief now led up 
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to the second barrier, followed closely 
by the Flag-Captain in the Opossum. 

hese were moments of intense ex- 
citement for those on the covering 
flotilla, as well as for the impatient 
assaulting-party anchored on the bar 
of the river. Every eye was directed 
upon the batteries under which the 
gallant Rason was bearing the flag 
of his chief. The oft-repeated ques- 
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tion of “I wonder whether the ras- 
cals will fight!” was about to be an- 
swered; and that moment of eager 
expectation, which all men feel before 
they join in combat, made every heart 
beat quick, and silenced every tongue. 
As the stern of the Plover touched 
the barrier, a single gun served as a 
signal to all the works, and in a min- 
ute a concentrated fire of forty heavy 


pieces opened upon the little craft. 
In the words of the seamen, “it 
seemed as if the vessels had struck 
an infernal machine.” The Plover 
and Opossum were wreathed in fire 
and smoke, above which the red flag 
of the gallant leader waved defiantly. 

A rush and stamp of men to their 
quarters sounded through the flotilla, 
and as the Admiral threw out the 
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signal, “‘ Engage the enemy,” with the 
red pendant under, indicating as 
** close as possible,” the cheers of the 
delighted ships’ companies mingled 
with the roar of that first hearty 
broadside. All day long, through 
that stern fight, that signal, simple 
yet significative, flew from the mast- 
head of the heroic Admiral. Never 
was the need greater that every man 
should do his duty, and nobly they 
responded to the appeal. So well 
concentrated was the enemy’s fire 
upon the space between the first and 
second barriers, that the Plover and 
Opossum appeared to be struck by 
every shot directed at them. The 
flag-ship was especially aimed at. 
Within twenty minutes both these 
vessels had so many men killed and 
wounded, and were so shattered, as 
to be almost silenced. Lieutenant- 
Commander Rason, of the Plover, 
was cut in two by a round shot. 
Captain M‘Kenna, of the 1st Royals, 
on the Admiral’s staff, was killed 
early, and the Admiral himself was 
grievously injured by a gun-shot in 
the thigh. The Lee and Haugity, 
under Lieutenant-Commanders W. H. 
Jones and G. Broad, now weighed, 
by signal, and advanced to the sup- 
port of the Admiral. 

The shattered Plover almost drift- 
ed out of her honourable position, 
having only nine men left efficient 
out of her original crew of forty. The 
Admiral, in spite of wounds and loss 
of blood, transferred his flag to the 
Opossum, and the battle raged furi- 
ously on either hand. A little after 
three o’clock, the Admiral received a 
second wound, a round-shot knocking 
away some chainwork by which he 
was supported in a conspicuous po- 
sition, and the fall breaking several 
of his ribs. The Opossum had by 
this time become so disabled, that it 
was necessary to drop her outside the 
iron piles of the first barrier, where 
both she and the Plover received 
fresh crews from the reserve force, 
and again took their share in the 
fight. 

There was now no false impression 
upon the mind of any one, as to the 
work they had in hand, or the novel 
amount of resistance they had to over- 
come. Retreat was disgrace, and in 
all probability total destruction ; for 
the bar would be impassable long be- 
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fore the vessels could reach it—and 
who was going to think of retreat thus 
early? who wanted to be hooted at 
by all the world as men who fled be- 
fore a Chinaman? No, strip and 
fight it out, was the general feeling 
from Captain to boy, and in a frenzy 
of delight with their chief, they went 
into their work like men, who, if they 
could not command success, would at 
any rate show that they deserved it. 
A pall of smoke hung over the Bri- 
tish flotilla and the forts of Taku; 
under it flashed sharp and vividly 
the red fire of the combatants; the 
roar of great guns, the shriek of 
rockets, and rattle of rifles, was con- 
stant. No missile could fail to reach 
its mark; the dull thung of the ene- 
my’s shot as it passed through a gun- 
boat’s side, the crash of wood-work, 
the whistle of heavy splinters of wood 
or iron, the screams of the wounded, 
and the moans of the dying, mingled 
with the shouts of the combatants 
and the sharp decisive orders of the 
officers—all were “fighting their 
best!” And it was a close hug indeed, 
for the advanced vessels were firing at 
150 yards’ range, and the maximum 
distance was only 800 yards. Every 
officer and man rejoiced in this fact; 
for, forgetful of the enormous thickness 
of the parapets opposed to them, our 
gallant sailors faneied that all was in 
favour of a race who had never been 
excelled in a stanch fight at close 
quarters. The Lee and Hanghty 
were now suffering much; the fire of 
the forts had been most deadly, and 
was in every respect as accurate as 
ours. The Admiral in his barge, al- 
though fainting from loss of blood, 
pulled to these vessels, to show the 
crews how cheerfully he shared the 
full dangers of their position; and 
they who advocate a British com- 
mander-in-chief being in the rear, in- 
stead of, as Nelson and Collingwood 
ever placed themselves, in the van of 
battle, ought to have witnessed the 
effect of Hope’s heroic example upon 
the men under him that day; even 
the wounded were more patient and 
enduring owing to such an example. 
By four o’clock the Lee had a hole 
knocked into her side below the bow- 
gun, out of which a man could have 
crawled: both she and the Haughty 
had all their boats and topworks 
knocked to pieces, and many shot 
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had passed through below the water- 
line, owing to the plunging fire of the 
forts; their crews were going down 
fast; and the space between the first 
and second barriers was little better 
than a slaughter-house from the 
storm of the enemy’s missiles, which 
in front and on both flanks swept 
over it. The Admiral had fainted, 
and was being taken to the rear for 
medical aid by his gallant secretary, 
Mr. Ashby,* when he recovered sufti- 
ciently to order the barge to conduct 
him to the most advanced vessel in 
the line. That post was now held by 
the Cormorant, Commander Wode- 
house; for the Lee and Haughty had 
been obliged to retire for reinforce- 
ment and support. On board the 
Cormorant the flag of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief was hoisted; and he, 
though constantly fainting from loss 
of blood, was laid in his cot upon the 
deck to witness the battle, which still 
raged with unremitting ardour upon 
both sides, fresh guns’ crews being 
brought up from the rear to replace 
the killed and wounded on board the 
vessels. First excitement had been 
succeeded by cool determination, and 
the men fought deliberately, with set 
teeth and compressed lips: there was 
no flinching the fight, there were no 
skulkers; and had there been any, 
there was no safety anywhere inside 
the bar of the Peiho: blood was up, 
and all fought to win or fall: even 
the poor little powder-boys did not 
drop their powder-boxes and try to 
seek shelter, but wept as they thought 
of their mothers, or of their playmates 
Dick or Bob who had just been killed 
beside them, and, with tears pouring 
down their powder-begrimed coun- 
tenances, rushed to and from the 
magazines with nervous energy. 
“You never see’d any fighting like 
this at Greenwich School, eh, Bobby ?” 
remarked a kind-hearted marine to a 
boy who was crying, and still exert- 
ing himself to the utmost. “No! 
Bombardier,” said the lad, “ but don’t 
let them Chinamen thrash us!” 
Schoolboy pluck shone through the 
novel horrors of a sea-fight. 

The enemy, whoever they were, 
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Manchous or Mongols, men from the 
Amour, or, what is far more likely, 
renegades, deserters, and convicts, 
swept up from the frontier of Rus- 
sian Siberia, fought admirably, and 
most cleverly. We have every good- 
will towards the Mongolian Prince 
Sungolosin: we are quite ready to 
allow that, though at the head of the 
ultra-conservatism of China, and re- 
presentative of that formidable sec- 
tion who prefer fighting England 
to submitting to her demands, he 
yet may be a progressionist in the 
art of attack and defence. Neverthe- 
less, it does startle us to find that, 
between July 1858 and June 1859, 
Prince Sungolosin should have learnt 
to construct forts and block up a river 
upon the most approved principles 
of European art; that, for the first 
time, the embrasures were so arranged 
as to concentrate a fire of guns upon 
particular points; that mantlets, here- 
after to be described, improvements 
upon those used at the great siege of 
Sebastopol, were fitted to every case- 
mated gun; that guns in the bastions 
swept the face of the curtains; that 
the “ cheeks” and “ soles” of the em- 
brasures were most scientifically con- 
structed with a view to direction of 
fire; that reserve supplies of guns 
and carriages had been, provided to 
replace those dismounted or disabled 
by our fire; and lastly, that the re- 
inforcements were so cleverly mask- 
ed, that our gunboats could only see 
that, as fast as they swept away a 
gun and crew in the fort with a 
well-directed shell, a fresh gun 
and fresh men were soon found to 
have replaced them; and we must 
distinctly express our firm belief, that 
upon all these points the Chinese 
received counsel and instruction, sub- 
sequent to the signing of the Treaty 
of Tientsin, from Russians, whether 
priests or officers matters little; and 
that, during that fight of the 25th 
June, it was evident to all who had 
ever fought Asiatics, that no ordinary 
tactician was behind those earth- 
works, 

As the tide fell, so the fire of the 
forts became more plunging and de- 





* The Flag-Lieutenant, Douglas, fought the Plover after the death of Lieutenant 
Rason, and Mr. Ashby acted not only during this day as secretary, flag-lieutenant, 
and signal-midshipman, but, after the death of Lieutenant Clutterbuck, commanded 


the tender Coromandel for a day or two. 
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structive, whilst our gunners, though 
quite close, had to aim upward at 
the enemy. The experience of Sebas- 
topol has shown that a horizontal 
fire will not dislodge a brave oppo- 
nent from behind earthworks; of 
course it would be much less likely 
to do so when the assailants were so 
low as to have to fire in an oblique 
direction upward ; and such was the 
relative position of the two antagon- 
ists at Taku. The body of the forts 
was soon found to be invulnerable, 
and the embrasures became the tar- 
gets of our gunboats. Those on the 
cavaliers were subjected to a ter- 
ribly accurate fire, yet, strange to say, 
the guns at these points were seldom 
silenced for any length of time. The 
Cormorant’s bow-gun, on one occa- 
sion, in four successive shots, fairly 
knocked over the three guns in the 
face of the cavalier of the centre 
bastion—the whole squadron wit- 
nessed the fact, and saw the guns 
and crews shattered by the terrific 
effect of her solid 68-pounders—yet in 
a quarter of an hour other guns were 
there and stinging away as waspishly 
as ever. 

At 4.20 p.m., the Admiral was 
obliged to yield to the entreaties of 
the medical men, and to the faint- 
ness arising from loss of blood: he 
handed over the immediate command 
of the squadron to the second in 
seniority, Captain Shadwell, who, 
supported by Captain Willes and 
Captain Nicholas Vansittart, carried 
on the battle. 

Of the individual acts of valour 
and devotion with which such a com- 
bat is replete, how many escape ob- 
servation !—whilst the mention of 
others often gives pain to the modest 
men, to whom the writer would fain 
do honour. At any risk, however, 
we must narrate an anecdote or two 
illustrative of the zeal and devotion 
displayed in this glorious fight. 

When the Cormorant’s bow-gun 
did the good service of silencing, in 
four shots, the centre cavalier, the 
Admiral, lying on his cot, was so 
struck with the accuracy of the aim 
that he immediately sent an aide-de- 
camp forward to obtain the name of 
the captain of the gun. The mes- 
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senger found worthy Corporal Giles* 
at the full extent of his trigger-line, 
the gun loaded and run out; his 
whole mind was intent upon one 
object—hitting his enemy. “ Muz- 
zle right,” said the honest marine, 
“* Who fired those shots?” interposed 
the messenger; “the Admiral wants 
to know.” “Well!” shouted the 
man to his crew, adding, “I did, sir,” 
(to the officer). “ Elevate!” “What's 
your name?” rejoined the messen- 
ger. ‘John Giles,” said the marine, 
leaning back, shutting one eye, and 
looking along the sights of the gun, 
his left hand going up mechanically 
to the salute—‘John Giles, cor- 
poral. ‘ Well!” (this to his crew) 
“Second company” (to the officer) — 
“ Ready !—-Woolwich division! — 
Fire! Sponge and load !—I beg your 
pardon, sir, No. 1275.” We need 
not add that the worthy corporal 
was far more intent upon his work 
than mindful of the kind compliment 
his Admiral was paying him, and 
his best reward was the hurrah of 
his gun-mates as they watched the 
shot plunge into the enemy’s embra- 
sure. 

**Opossum ahoy!” hails a brother 
gunboat captain; “do you know 
your stern-frame is all on fire?— 
for smoke and flame were playing 
round one end of the little craft, 
whilst from the other she was spite- 
fully firing upon the foe. “ Bother 
the fire!” was the rejoinder; “I am 
not going to knock off pitching into 
these blackguards for any burning 
stern-posts. No men to spare, old 
boy!” 

“ Werry hard hit, sir!” remarks 
the boatswain of the Lee to her gal 
lant commander ; “ the ship is making 
a deal of water, and won’t float much 
longer; the donkey-engines and 
pumps don’t deliver one bucket of 
water for ten as comes into her!” 
* Cannot do more than we are doing,” 
replies the commander—“ it is im- 
possible to get at the shot-holes from 
inside, and I will not order men to 
dive outside with shot-plugs, in this 
strong tide-way, and whilst I. am 
compelled to keep the propeller re- 
volving.” 

“ There’s no other way to keep the 





* We regret that we do not know the proper name of this gallant marine. 
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ship afloat, sir!” urged Mr. Woods, 
“ and if you please, sir, I'd like to go 
about that ’ere job myself.” 

“ As you volunteer, I'll not object, 
Woods,” said the commander—* but 
remember it is almost desperate 
work ; you see how the tide is run- 
ning, and that I must keep screwing 
ahead to maintain station. You have 
the chance of being drowned, and if 
caught by the screw, you are a dead 
map.” 

“ Well, sir! ” said Woods, looking 
as bashful as if sueing for some great 
favour—‘“I knows all that, and as 
far.as chances of death go, why, it is 
‘much of a muchness’ everywhere 
just now; and if you will keep an 
eye upon me, I'll try what can be 
done.” 

Woods accordingly brought up 4 
bag of seaman’s clothes, tore it open, 
wrapped frocks and trousers round 
wooden shot-plugs, tied a rope’s-end 
round his waist, and dived under the 
bottom of the Lee to stop up the 
shot-holes. Again and again the 
gallant fellow went down, escaping 
from the stroke of the screw as if by 
a miracle; for he often came up 
astern at the full length of his line, 
having been swept there by the tide. 
His exertions, however, were not 
successful, although he stopped as 
many as twenty-eight shot-holes; 
and the noble little Lee was soon 
found to be in a sinking condition. 
The Kestrel with colours flying, 
and still fighting under the gallant 
Lieut.-Commander Bevan, went down 
in her station at 5.40 p.m., and affairs 
began to look very serious; yet the 
last thing thought of was defeat. 
One gunboat swings end on to a 
raking battery, and a shot imme- 
diately sweeps away all the men 
from one side of her bow-gun, as if 
a scythe had passed through them. 
“This is what they call a ratification, 
Billy! ain’t it?” remarks the captain 
of the gun to one of the survivors; 
and raising his right arm, red with 
the blood of his slaughtered com- 
rades, he cursed in coarse but honest 
phrase the folly and false humanity 
which in the previous year had al- 
lowed these mandarins to march off 
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almost unscathed, “whilst we was 
a-looting brass-guns for the Toole- 
ries” (Tuileries). Phirr! came along 
a bar-shot and a mass of woodwork 
and splinters knocked over and al- 
most buried a commander and master 
of one of the gunboats. The remain- 
ing officer, a warrant-officer, rushes 
up and pulls them out from under 
the wreck. Though severely bruised, 
neither was, happily, killed. “ All 
right, I hopes, sir!” rubbing them 
down—*“ legs all sound, sir !—ah! 
you will get your wind directly— 
but you must keep moving, sir; if 
you don’t, they’re sure to hit you. I 
was just telling the chaps forward 
the same thing—shot never hits a 
lively man, sir!—and, dear me, don’t 
they work our bow-gun beautifully 
—that’s right, lads! that’s right!” 
urged the enthusiastic gunner — 
“keep her going! Lor! if old 
Hastings* could have seen that shot, 
Jim, he’d have given you nothing to 
do at the Admirality for all the rest 
of your born days.” 

Thus manfully went the fight; 
explosions occurred now and then in 
the works, but nothing to indicate a 
destruction of any of the garrisons— 
the two black flags in the upper bat- 
tery still waved gently in the light air, 
and no sign of surrender or distress 
appeared on the Chinese side, except 
that all the embrasures showed a 
severe punishment must have been 
inflicted upon the men working the 
guns within them, and there seemed to 
be an inclination to cease firing upon 
the part of the enemy, or only to fire 
in a deliberate and desultory man- 
ner. Exhaustion was beginning to 
tell upon our men, just at the time 
that the shattered condition of their 
vessels called for most exertion. By 
six o’clock all probability of forcing 
the barriers with the flotilla was 
at an end. The Kestrel was sunk, 
and the Lee obliged to be run on 
the mud to prevent her going down 
in deep water; many other ves- 
sels were filling owing to shot-holes 
—the Starling and Banterer aground 
—Plover disabled; and if the Nim- 
rod or Cormorant, by any accident 
to their anchors or cables, fell across 





* A very irreverent allusion to Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, who inaugu- 
rated the present excellent system of naval gunnery. 
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the stream, the channel would be 
blocked up, and all the squadron be 
lost. The senior officers saw that 
nothing now remained but to with- 
draw, if it were possible, the squad- 
ron from the fight; the difficulties, 
however, in the way of such a ma- 
neeuvre were almost insuperable. It 
wanted yet nearly two hours before 
darkness would set in—the passage 
over the bar could not be effected 
before dark, on account of high water 
not occurring until midnight—the 
night was moonless—the probabili- 
ties great against the vessels being 
able to find their way in the dark, 
down so narrow and tortuous a chan- 
nel—and so long as the vessels re- 
mained within the bar, so long also 
must they be within range of those 
hard-hitting long guns, of the effects 
of which they had had that day such 
bitter experience. The reserve force 
of 600 fresh men had not yet been 
brought into action—they were beg- 
ging to be allowed to retrieve the 
trembling fortunes of the day; even 
the crews of the sinking gunboats 
only asked to be allowed to land 
and grapple with the foe, who skulk- 
ed behind his earthworks, whilst 
they (stripped to their trousers) had 
fought upon their exposed and open 
decks. There was yet another rea- 
son, which doubtless had its weight : 
out of the 1100 men and officers se- 
lected by the Admiral from his fleet 
to carry out the service which the 
representative of his Sovereign had 
called upon him to execute, only 25 
were killed and 93 wounded at 6.20 
p.M., after four hours’ close hard fight- 
ing. That loss was simply insuffi- 
cient to justify any officer in ackuow- 
ledging himself thoroughly beaten, or 
in abandoning an enterprise. 
Uninterested spectators upon the 
bar may say, after the result, that 
they saw within ten minutes of the 
action being commenced, that the 
British would not succeed. It would 
have been an evil day for Admiral 
James Hope and his captains, had 
such an idea entered their heads at 
so early an hour. It is true, they 
felt that they had been inaveigled 
into an ambush, but inasmuch as they 
went into it having taken every pre- 
caution against surprise, and pre- 
pared for -battle, it remained alone 
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for them to fight it out, and trust 
to their God for victory in a good 
cause, 

The  gallant-hearted Vansittart 
urged one last bold stroke to re- 
trieve the honours of the day, and at 
any rate to save, if possible, the entire 
squadron from destruction. Captains 
Shadwell and Willes concurred in 
this view, though they well knew it 
was a neck-or-nothing attempt—in 
short, a forlorn hope, which might, if 
once fairly hand to hand with the 
enemy, drive him from his works, 
but at any rate the attempt would 
divert the fire from the shattered flo- 
tilla, and allow night to close in, 
and afford them an opportunity of 
saving all the vessels trom destruc- 
tion. And let any one weigh well 
what would have been the effect, 
throughout the seaports of China, 
to our countrymen and commerce, 
had those gallant officers lost all that 
squadron, as we believe they would 
have done in attempting a retreat at 
that juncture. The ingenious tactics 
of the enemy—Chinamen we will not 
call them—afforded just then an 
illusory ground for hope of a success- 
ful issue to an assault: they assumed 
the appearance of being silenced in 
many quarters, and only worked a 
gun here and there. An assault and 
escalade were at once ordered; the 
Opossum went to the rear, and, aided 
by the generous sympathy of the 
American Flag-Officer Tatnall—who, 
in his steamer the Toeywan, assisted 
very materially—the boats filled with 
the marines and small-arm men 
were brought up to the front. 

At about seven o’clock, Captains 
Shadwell and Vansittart, Major 
Fisher, R.E., Colonel Lemon, R.M., 
Commanders John Commerell and 
W. A. J. Heath, and Commandant 
Tricault of the Imperial navy, headed 
this forlorn hope of seamen, sappers, 
and marines, their march across the 
mud being directed upon the outer 
bastion of the Grand Fort, as it ap- 
peared to have suffered most from 
the fire of our vessels. The cheers 
of the excited crews of the gunboats, 
the revived fire of the flotilla, and the 
dash of the boats to the point of dis- 
embarkation, warned the enemy but 
too well of the intended assault ; and, 
to the astonishment of the assailants, 
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from every work, every gun, and 
every loophole, a terribly destructive 
fire opened upon our devoted men as 
they waded through the deep and 
tenacious mud. In spite of shot, 
grape, rifle-balls, gingalls and arrows, 
the party, six hundred strong, formed 
a solid mass, and pressed forward, 
whilst close over their heads flew the 
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covering-shots of their brethren in the 
vessels, It was a terribly magnificent 
sight to see that dark mass of gallant 
men reeling under the storm of mis- 
siles, yet, like a noble bark, against 
adverse wind and sea, still advancing 
towards its destination. Officers and 
men fell rapidly—Shadwell, Vansit- 
tart, and Lemon were soon badly 
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wounded, and many a man fell griev- 
ously injured in the deep mud, to 
be quickly covered by the flowing 
tide; yet there was no lack of 
leaders—no hesitation in the daunt- 
less survivors. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the garrison — 
neither want of skill nor bravery ; for 
in spite of the fire of the gunboats, 
VOL, LXXXVI. 


they crowded parapets and embra- 
sures, and opened a withering fire of 
musketry upon our men, At last 
a bank covered with rushes was 
reached—Oommerell, Heath, Fisher, 
and Parke, still headed the devoted 
band, and they dashed into the first 
ditch, leaving, however, a very large 
proportion of killed and wounded 
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strewn along their path. The flo- 
tilla had now to cease firing upon 
the point of assault, lest it should 
injure friends instead of foes. The 
excitement of the gun-crews may be 
imagined, as they saw the night 
closing around their comrades wrapt 
in the blaze of the enemy’s fire, and 
they ieard the exultant yells of the 
garrison, and marked the faint and 
desultory cheers, and_ ill-sustained 
reply of the assailants. It was with 
difficulty that they could in some 
cases be restrained from rushing to 
join the good or evil fortune of the 
fray; five hours’ fighting had made 
all indifferent to life. As one gun- 
boat went down, the crew modestly 
suggested to the commander, that as 
they could do no more good in her, 
it would be as well “to go over the 
mul and join our chaps on shore!” 
It is not fair to say sach men can be 
beaten; all had become imbued 
with the heroic spirit of their chief 
—the infection had even spread to 
the American boats’ crews. The 
calculating long-backed diplomatists 
of the United States, who had sent 
their Admiral and Envoy to reap the 
advantages for which Englishmen 
were fighting and dying, forgot that 
there were certain promptings of the 
heart which override all selfish con- 
siderations; and that, in short, as 
flag-officer Tatnall observed, “ blood 
is thicker than water,” ay, than ink 
either. An American boat visited 
one of our vessels, and on wishing to 
leave her, the officer found all his 
men had got out of the boat. After 
some delay they were found looking 


very hot, smoke-begrimed, and 
Jightish. ‘ Halloa, sirs,” said the 


officer with assumed severity, “don’t 


you know we are neutrals? What 
have you been doing?” “ Begs 
pardon,” said the gallant fellows, 


looking very bashful; “they were 
very short-handed at the bow-gun, 
sir, und so we give’d them ahelp for 
fellowship sake;” they had been 
hard at it for an hour. Gallant 
Americans! you and your admiral 
did more that day to bind England 
and the United States together, than 
all your lawyers and pettifogging 
politicians have ever done to part us, 

The issue of the assault was not 
long doubtful after crossing the first 
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or tidal ditch, and wading through 
its deep mud and some yards of per- 
fect quagmire; beyond it another 
deep wet ditch was tound, into which 
about two hundred men and oflicers 
recklessly dashed, wetting ammuni- 
tion and muskets; only fifty of them, 
however, headed by Commanders 
Commerell, Heath, and Tricault, 
reached the base of the works; the 
rest, 150 in number, of the survivors 
in the advanced party, lined the 
edge of the wet ditch. Every at- 
tempt to bring up scaling-ladders 
resulted in the destruction of the 
party, and the garrison threw out 
light balls, by which they could see 
to slay the unfortunate men outside 
the forts. The English were di- 
minishing rapidly; there was no re- 
serve or supports available ; and at 
last, with deep reluctance, the leaders 
of this gallant band sent word to the 
senior officer afloat “ that they could, 
if he pleased, hold their position in 
the ditches until daylight; but that 
it was impossible to storm without 
reinforcements.” The order was 
therefore given for a retreat ; and in 
the words of Admiral Hope, this dif- 
ficult operation in the face of a tri- 
umphant enemy was carried out with 
a deliberation and coolness equal to 
the gallantry with which the advance 
had been accomplished. The last 
men to leave the bloodstained banks 
of the Peiho, after having saved every 
wounded man that could be recover- 
ed, were the two gallant command- 
ers, Commerell and Heath ; and the 
severity of the enemy’s fire upon this 
assaulting-party is best shown by the 
fact, that out of about six hundred 
men and officers, sixty-four were 
killed, and two hundred and fifty-two 
Were wounded. 

The management of the retreat 
devolved upon the able flag-captain, 
J. O. Willes—a most trying and anxi- 
ous duty ; for the enemy opened a 
perfect feu-de-joie from all sides, 
upon vessels and boats, and for a 
while threatened total destruction to 
the force. By 1.30 a.m. on the 26th 
the survivors of the forlorn - hope 
were embarked, and the process of 
dropping out the gunboats com- 
mgnced, with, however, but very par- 
‘it success, The scene was terribly 
grand; the night was dark, the sea 
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and land veiled in gloom, except 
where the fire-balls of the enemy and 
the flash of his guns brought out the 
forts and shattered flotilla in striking 
relief; the turbid stream, pent up in 
its channel by the wreck of sunken 
vessels and the Chinese barriers, 
chafed and whirled angrily past the 
repulsed ships, bearing on its bosom 
the wreck of the combat and the 
corpses of the dead. The moans of 
the wounded, the shouts of officers, 
the frequent strokes of boats’ oars, 
alternated with the roar of can- 
non and the exulting yells of the 
victorious garrison. But there was a 
still more thrilling sight—that on the 
decks of the Coromandel, where the 
gallant Admiral, and Captains Shad- 
well, Vansittart,* and Colonel Lemon, 
Jay surrounded with their dying and 
wounded followers. Nothing that 
medical foresight could provide to 
alleviate mortal suffering was want- 
ing; yet their agonies were terrible 
to contemplate. The deck was 
lighted up with every available candle 
and lanthorn, aided by which the 
surgical operations were being carried 
on as rapidly as possible. A pile of 
dead, covered with the flag for which 
they had fought so well, awaited 
decent interment on the morrow. 
The medical officers, after sharing in 
all the dangers and labours of the 
day, now called to renewed exertion 
on behalf of suffering humanity, 
were to be seen exerting them- 
selves with a zeal and solicitude 
as remarkable as the magnificent 
bearing of the poor fellows who, 
with shattered limbs, awaited their 
turn for amputation: it was, indeed, 
ascene of epic grandeur and solem- 
nity. 

We could fill a volume with anec- 
dotes of caim endurance and heroism, 
which were almost childlike in their 
simplicity—of the poor fore-topman 
who, mortally wounded, was laid by 
his kind commander upon the sofa in 
his cabin, and as his _life-blood 
oozed away, modestly expressed his 
regret at “doing so much injury 
to such pretty cushions!”—of the 
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shoulder and ribs had been swept 
away by a round-shot, and during 
the few hours prior to death ex- 
pressed it as his opinion, that “ them 
Chinamen hit hardish,” and had only 
one anxiety— whether the Admi- 
ralty would pay his wife for the loss of 
his kit?” But we need not, we feel 
assured, dwell upon such trajts to 
enlist the sympathy of our country- 
men on behalf of the men who fought 
so well, yet lost the day at Taku. 
One fact struck every one—and 
it is a fact of which Admiral Hope 
may well be proud—that from the 
lips of those shattered men and 
officers there arose no eomplaint 
of having been wantonly sacri- 
ficed or misled; and had it been 
thought so, the anguish of the mo- 
ment would assuredly have wrung it 
from their lips, and yet have met 
with kindly pardon. On the contrary, 
though all acknowledged themselves 
thoroughly beaten in the fight, yet 
every mouth rang with praises of the 
leader who had set them such an 
oxample; and had Admiral Hope 
next day called for volunteers to re- 
new the fight, desperate as such a 
measure might have been deemed, 
there was not one of the remnant of 
his force that would rot again have 
cheerfully followed him. A repulse 
arising from the blunders of a leader 
never meets such sympathy. Officers 
and men knew all had been done as 
they themselves would have sug- 
gested, had they been consulted. The 
Admiral had exhibited foresight, 
audacity, and gallant perseverance. 
They were ready to follow such a 
man to the death. Had he turned 
back without testing the foe, and 
endeavouring to take the forts, every 
man’s tongue would have railed at 
him, and all England would have 
stamped him an incompetent leader. 
The survivors knew that they had 
been partially entrapped, and had had 
to fight far more than mere China- 
men; and if defeated, they could 
point to their sinking vessels, to a 
loss in killed and wounded of 434 
officers and men out of 1100 combat- 
ants, and ask their countrymen if they 





old quartermaster, whose whole 


* The gallant Vansittart died subsequently ; and we have to lament the loss .f 
another officer, Commander Arinne Wodehouse, H.M.S. Cormorant, who recently 
succumbed to a fever, brought on by the exposure and anxiety on that day. 
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had not done their duty. Assuredly 
they had; no men could have done 
more. Nelson’s repulse at Teneriffe 
was not more glorious or less bloody. 
Yet be it remembered, and our cheeks 
ought to burn with shame at the 
recital, that for this most gallant 
deed of arms, so replete with chival- 
rous ravery and devotion to Great 
Britain, not a single honour or pro- 
motion has been publicly awarded ; 
and that act of cold neglect, and in- 
deed indirect censure, has been per- 
petrated by those especially dele- 
gated to watch over the Ruyal Navy 
of England, to keep alive its spirit, 
and who are supposed to encourage 
the men and youth of this nation 
to enter on board her men-of-war. 
Shame on ye! shame on ye! nota 
thousand medals, wrung from you at 
a later day, can heal the wounded 
honour of the men thus unjustly 
treated. 

There was no rest for any during 
that sad night of the 25th June; 
and daylight still found the exbaust- 
ed officers and men endeavouring 
to save the flotilla, and place the 
wounded out of reach of the deadly 
fire of the forts. That we were 
thoroughly beaten back, there could 
be no question; even the sturdy 
seamen and marines, begrimed with 
powder, blood, and mud, rubbed 
their heads, and owned it had been 
‘“a mortal thrashing;” yet shook 
their horny fists, and looked de- 
fiance at the rascals, be they who- 
ever they were, behind those invul- 
nerable parapets of mud. The sun 
rose on a shattered squadron. The 
mastheads of the Lee and Kestrel 
were alone visible; they had been 
fought until they sank beneath their 
gallant crews. The Cormorant, in 
an attempt to drop out, fell across 
channel, got aground, and had to be 
temporarily abandoned to save un- 
necessary loss of life; the Haughty 
was sinking—the Plover and Star- 
ling ashore under the batteries, and 
abandoned by the small surviving 
portion of their crews; in short, the 
only vessels in safety at caylight 
were the Nimrod, Banterer, For- 
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rester, Opossum, and Janus—and six 
out of the eleven vessels which went 
into action were thus sunk or disabled, 
The condition of the personnel in the 
squadron equally well proved the 
stubbornness of the fight. Lieut.- 
Commanders Rason and Clutterbuck; 
Captain M‘Kenna, Ist Royals; Lieuts, 
Graves, Wolridge, and Inglis; Mr. 
Herbert, midshipman—were killed in 
action. The Admiral, Captains Shad- 
well and Vansittart, Colonel Lemon, 
R.M., and the Rev. H. Huleatt, chap- 
Jain, as well as a sad list of sub- 
ordinates,* were of the severely 
wounded; in short, of the heads of 
the executive, Captain Willes (Flag- 
Captain), and Major Fisher, R.E., 
were the only two not wounded; 
and of the entire force, which never 
had more than eleven hundred men 
in action, the killed amounted to 
eighty-nine, and the ‘wounded to 
three hundred and forty-five in num- 
ber, or a total loss of four hundred 
and thirty-four. The French, out of 
their petty contingent, consisting of 
the officers and crew of the Duchayla, 
had four killed and ten wounded, 
amongst the latter the gallant Com- 
mandant Tricault, who had stood 
throughout the day in the foremost of 
the fight :— 


British forces actually engaged. 
11 Vessels—1100 men, 


Losses—of Vessels, 


Sunk. Disabled. Much damaged. 
3 4 3 
Losses of Men and Offcers. 
Killed, Wounded. Surviving. 
89 345 660 


Directly it was light enough to 
work, Captain Willes proceeded to 
save as many of the abandoned vessels 
as possible, And to blow up or de- 
stroy those that could not be saved. 
Although the enemy made deliberate 
and telling practice at the men so 
employed, the surviving officers and 
men succeeded in recovering three of 
the sunk and abandoned vessels, and 
those that could not be carried off, 











* Lieutenant Buckle, R.N.; Lieutenant G. Longley, R.E.; Captain Masters, 
R.M.; Lieutenant Crawford, K.M.A.; Mr. Burniston, master, R.N.; Messrs. Smith, 
Powlett, and Armytage, midshipmen ; Mr. Ryan, gunner—were returned amongst 


the dangerously wounded. 
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the Cormorant, Lee, and Plover, were 
destroyed and rendered worthless to 
the enemy as trophies of their vic- 
tory. 

Apart from the forts keeping up 
an excellent fire upon our men, large 
working-parties covered the face of 
their works, and rapidly made good 
the damage done to the parapets, 
embrasuves, and mantlets,* by our 
fire on the 25th; and curing the 
next two or three successive nights 
the enemy kept a most vigilant look- 
out, and often lighted up the front 
of the batteries with fire-balls, in an- 
ticipation of another night-assault. 

The mantlets alluded to were so 
striking an innovation in Chinese 
warfare, and reminded many so pain- 
fally of the bitter siege of Sebasto- 
pol, that we must describe them, 
leaving others to conjecture how the 
slow - marching Chinamen should 
have suddenly learnt to apply them 
so ingeniously and successfully to the 
forts of Taku. These mantlets would 
be quite worthy of imitation in our 
own fortifications, and the cleverness 
with which they were worked de- 
serves all praise. Had they been 
fitted to the upper port or embra- 
sure-sill, any accident to the lanyard 
would have caused them to fall down 
and block up the gun-port, so that 
they would have to be blown away 
to enable the gun to work; but plac- 
ed as they were, by attaching the 
lanyards to the gun-carriage, as the 
piece recoiled it closed its own mant- 
let, and if the lines were shot away, 
the mantlet merely fell down, and 
left the gun to fight in an ordinary 
embrasure. There was one more 
fact observed, which, evincing for- 
eign advice and instruction, we deem 
worthy of the notice of the Gov- 
ernment: we are assured by one 
who shared in the honours of this 
bloody day, that he calibred most of 
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the shot that struck and lodged on 
board his vessel; they were of a 
calibre generally used by Raussi- 
ans, and these, by a strange co- 
incidence, we now find the Pekin 
Board of Ordnance to have adopted. 
We own that whatever be our opi- 
nions upon these coincidences, those 
opinions do not create any alarm as 
to the issue of such foreign advice, 
provided that we deal with China in 
future with a full recognition of the 
fact. Our only danger lies in fancy- 
ing we are dealing with the same 
people at Pekin that we have to do 
with elsewhere throughout China. 
The Russian will soon be able to 
say of Pekin, as he said of Warsaw, 
“Nous y sommes et vous n’y étes 
pas ;” let us recognise this probabi- 
lity, and deal with the question with- 
out blinking or evading its serious as- 
pect. Russia must expand; she wants 
Eastern empire; the laws of nature 
and of God call those northern hordes 
over which the Ozar rules, to march 
forward to the conquest of climes 
more blest than those which have 
been the cradle of the race. West- 
ern Europe, dear old soul, put on her 
spectacles and flourished her mop in 
the face of the Muscovite when he 
looked towards Western Asia and 
Turkey. We saved the Mohammedan, 
but we sacrificed the Budhist nations. 
Our possessions East of Hindostan, 
our Chinese commerce, which it would 
have taken ages to endanger by way of 
Persia and Turkey, have become inse- 
cure ever since the Russian occupa- 
tion of the Amour and Manchouria, 
an occupation only preliminary to 
the formation of a Russian eastern 
empire in Northern China and Japan, 
which will over-tower and over- 
shadow, with its military organisa- 
tion and brute force, the empire of 
Britain, based upon commerce, jus- 
tice, and forbearance. 





* They were of stout wood, covered externally with a wattling of ratans, so as 


to be rifle proof. 


The mantlet worked on hinges or rollers fitted to the outer and 


lower edge of the embrasures, and was triced up or lowered down by means of 


lines leading upward through the parapet on each side of the gun. W 


hen closed 





up, the casemated embrasures were not easily detected in the smoke of action, 
and the gun was loaded and laid point blank before being run out. Djgectly all 
was ready, down went the mantlet, out ran the gun, a shot was fired into the 
mass of vessels, and as the gun recoiled the mantlet went up again with such 
expedition that our men required sharp eyes to detect which of the enemy's em- 
brasures was firing and ought next to a silenced, 
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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM—NOWADAYS. 


Ox tell me not that distant seas 

Roll wide between me and my lover ; 
For he, I’m sure, is at his ease— 

And I’m in clover. 


And don’t tell me that foreign parts 
Will ever make me, dear, forget him ; 

Nor will he take to breaking hearts, 
Unless I let him. 


He writes to me by every post, 
And every post takes back my answer ; 
He writes of “ muffins,” sleighs, and frost— 
I of my dancer. 


So don’t tell me that I must mope, 
While he’s in Canada recruiting; 
He’s neither Bishop, Saint, ner Pope, 

And fond of shooting. 


I wish you'd write to him some day, 
How very badly I’m behaving, 
He’d send back word at once to say 

He thought you raving. 


He likes my going to a ball, 

And talking German with Lord Rowan ; 
D’you think that, out at Montreal, 

He flirts with no one ? 


Ah! you don’t know him. I must own 
I’ve seen you flirt, my pretty cousin, 

But Willy soon would flirt you down, 
And sev’ral dozen. 


Don’t talk such sentimental stuff; 
You preach as if I were a baby ; 

As Willy says, “I’m not a muff,” 
Nor he “a gaby.” 


I know he’s very fond of me— 
I know I'm very fond of Willy ; 
And as to doubts and jealousy, 
We're not so silly. 


We both intend to have our fun, 
And then to marry one another ; 

And, as the music is begun, 

Pray no more bother. 
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TuERE is something inexpressibly 
cheering in the contact of an honest 
mind. We areall, at times, depressed 
and saddened, by the spectacle of 
what seems the privileged dishonesty 
of trade, politics, and literature, 
which fills us with forebodings as to 
the future of our race; and yet, after 
giving utterance to such gloomy fore- 
bodings, our faith in human integrity, 
and our hopes for human progress, 
are revived, whenever we have direct 
experience of one cheering exception. 
Enlightened by that one example, 
we reflect that the world must have 
salt enough to keep it at least from 
putrefying. We know as a matter 
of fact, that a man can be a tradesman, 
yet not be “ meek and much a liar ;” 
that he can be a statesinan, and yet 
care more’ for his country than his 
place; that he can be a critic, and 
speak the truth of friend or foe. If 
we interrogate our experience, we 
find that even a landlady at a lodg- 
ing-house may have a_ scrupulous 
conscience, Our world is really not 
in the miserable plight we had, in 
our impatience, supposed. And this 
renewal of hope is strengthened when 
We compare our experience with that 
of our, friends; each has abundant 
examples of integrity to record, as a 
set-off against the laxity which is, 
alus! also abundant. 

Something of this invigorating in- 
fluence we feel when we make the 
acquaintance of a French writer like 
M. Ernest Renan. French literature 
has brilliant qualities, and many 
charms ; far be it from us to gainsay 
these qualities, or to speak with 
wholesale disrespect of a literature 
which boasts so many noble minds ; 
but, without alluding to the pro- 
foundly vicious tendency of most of 
its light and popular works—most 
vicious when affecting a moral tone 
—we think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that, with rare exceptions, 
French literature displays intellec- 
tual adroitness and passionate rhe- 
toric, rather than sweet seriousness 
and depth of earnest feeling. It is 
brilliant ; but there is more light than 
heat. Those who have real convic- 


tions are too apt to seek only the 
triumph of their canse without re- 
gard to the means. The brain seems 
more active than the heart. It is, 
and always has been, rare to find a 
man deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of Truth, merely as Truth ; 
still rarer to find a man with that 
natural piety which inspires respect 
for the convictions of others, merely 
because they are the convictions of 
human souls, no matter how little 
they may agree with his own. This 
quality of mind, in all countries rare, 
is peculiarly rare in France. There 
seems to be something in the French 
mind essentially unfavourable to it, 
as, indeed, to all true liberty what- 
ever; and that something we should 
call a passion for despotism and sys- 
tem. The readiness with which they 
submit to all regulations of authority, 
is only another aspect' of that im- 
patient desire they have to regulate 
everything—to systematise Life, Art, 
Literature, and Science. Servility is 
only despotisin in abeyance. 

We will not pursue this subject. 
We have no desire to draw up an in- 
dictment against the French nation, 
or its literature; the more so as we 
are aware of the injustice which 
inevitably mingles in such general 
charges. There are splendid excep- 
tions, even in France, to general 
charges, even the most undeniable. 
M. Renan is an example and an ex- 
ception. Without being the most 
noticeable of French writers, he is 
the last whose acquaintance we wel- 
come, as that of one who helps us to 
a more charitable view of the French 
mind, vindicating the beauty and in- 
tegrity which must exist among our 
neighbours. We are unacquainted 
with his previous writings, but the 
volume just issued, entitled Essais de 
Morale et de Critique, has given us 
such agreeable hours, that we hasten 
to introduce it to the notice of our 
readers. M. Renan is a man of vari- 
ous and solid erudition ; and oriental 
scholars speak of him with great re- 
spect. In this volume we have the 
weight rather than the display, of a 
well-stored mind: the scholar is felt 
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rather than seen. The Essays reveal 
a man of sensitive moral nature ; 
sweetly serious, very much in ear- 
nest, and not at all in a passion ; 
liberal, and pensive even to sadness. 
He writes with precision, and with 
finished grace. But the charm of 
the Essays is, so to speak, the breath 
of a serious soul which comes from 
them. His opinions will often seem 
paradoxes to the majority of his 
countrymen ; and to our countrymen 
they will sometimes be far from ac- 
ceptable. But every one must feel 
that these opinions are the genuine 
products of the writer’s mind. 

The contents of this volume are 
various, There is first an essay on 
the French Liberals, dpropos of M. 
de Sacy ; then appreciations of Vic- 
tor Cousin, Augustin Thierry, and 
de Lamennais; thes: are fullowed 
by two articles on Italy and its Re- 
volutions, succeeded by brief but in- 
teresting notices of Procopius, Les 
Séances de Hariri, an Arabian fic- 
tion, and the old French comedy, 
La Farce de Patelin ; then comes a 
review of Creuzer’s Autobiography, 
and an article showing the true po- 
sition of the French Academy as a 
centre of opposition ; and the volume 
closes with two essays, typical enough 
of his general views—one a protest 
against the Great Exhibition as ut- 
terly without poetry or elevation, 
the other a protest in favour of the 
Celtic poetry. As it is impossible 
we should follow him in his various 
course, we will pick out a few of 
the passages which our pencil has 
marked for agreement or disagree- 
ment, and hold, as it were, a cunver- 
sation with him and the reader, 
glancing at this page, and dwelling 
upon that. 

It is evident that M. Renan is 
very far from swelling the somewhat 
boastful chorus in praise of “our 
wondrous Mother-age.” Ht wears to 
his eyes none of that halo which 
dazzles so many. Its triumphs of 
Industry are to him triumphs of In- 
dustry, nothing more; and he regards 
them but as feeble compensations 
for the defeats of nobler aspirations. 
There is something of native melan- 
choly, he admits, in his pessimism ; 
but although he is tempted, at times, 
to envy those whose happier natures 
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make them more satisfied with life, 
reflection renders him proud of his 
pessimism—* Si je le sentais s’amol- 
lir, le siécle restant le méme, je re- 
chercherais avidement quelle fibre 
s’est rélachée en mon cceur.” There 
will perhaps be among our readers 
some of a similar disposition; and 
it is well at the outset to warn them 
that the writer of this article belongs 
to the more hopeful class. Without 
being optimists we shall oppose the 
pessimism of M. Renan with that 
freedom which the reader, if a pes- 
simist, will assuredly use towards us, 
Not that we intend todeny that there 
is some truth in the accusations M, 
Renan brings. There is truth enough 
in them to make his complaints some- 
thing more than the outpouring of 
a melancholy mind, yet not enough 
to damp the ardour of more hope- 
ful minds. We admire the austere 
charms of Albrecht Direr’s grand 
figure of Melaneholia; but we are 
not fascinated and subjugated by it, 
as M. Renan seems to be. He thinks 
the moral levity of our age is greatly 
owing to our life having become too 
easy and too gay: “Et si lidéal de 
bien étre materialiste que révent 
quelques réformateurs venait 4 se 
réaliser, le monde, privé de l’aiguil- 
lon de la souffrance, perdrait un des 
moyens que ont le plus contribué 4 
faire Yhomme un étre intelligent et 
moral.” True enough; but man, 
“born to sorrow as the sparks fly 
upward,” is in little danger of falling 
from his high estate by creating a 
form of society, materialist or other, 
which will leave no place for suffer- 
ing. That oistros we shall surely 
never lose. But if there be no real 
danger of our degenerating because 
we shall become too happy, there are 
other dangers against which M. Re- 
nan pressingly warns us; and these 
are the encroachments of Despotism 
and Materialism. 

The spectacle of his unhappy coun- 
try may well excite his alarm; and 
this the more keenly, because, while 
he cordially detests and despises the 
tyranny of the Empire, and the ser- 
vile bigotry of the parti prétre, he 
sees with fatal clearness that the 
Revolution of ’89, which he formerly 
believed to be the synonym of liberty, 
carried in its bosom the poison which 
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necessarily destroys all liberty. He 
renounces °89. He protests against 
its violence, its code founded on a 
materialist conception of property, 
its disdain of personal rights, its 
levelling tendency under the pretext 
of equality, and its disregard of libe- 
ral culture. On the dreary flat which 
the levelling passion has made of 
France, he sees but one fortress 
standing erect—the fortress of intel- 
ligence: “Les gens d’esprit sont la 
vraie noblesse de notre histoire.” 
The chivalry of France, at least since 
the time of the Valois, has been only 
distinguished by bravery, elegance, 
and frivolity. It wanted seriousness 
and morality. It forgot the essential 
function of an aristocracy—the de- 
fence of its rights, which were to a 
great extent the rights of the whole 
kingdom, against the king. From 
the seventeenth century, all the du- 
ties of the nobility seemed resumed 
in one—to serve the king. It only 
understood its privileges as a mark 
of superiority over the bourgeoisie ; 
its prerogative was a principle of 
contempt, not of true pride—a mo- 
tive of servility and impertinence 
rather than a duty to be performed. 
The only protectors France has had 
have been the men of intelligence. 
They have resisted, they have kept 
alive the sacred fire. Even to this 
day it is only in this class that Louis 
Napoleon finds formidable enemies. 
But although M. Renan looks to 
the aristocracy of intellect as the 
source of salvation for France, he is 
very far from sharing the opinions 
popular among that aristocracy. One 
fault of the Liberals has been, he 
says, the pretension of doing with- 
out traditions, and of forming society 
solely on a basis of logic. He de- 
plores the loss of municipal institu- 
tions, and the provincial spirit of in- 
dependence ; he regards centralisa- 
tion as a despotism and a curse, 
“Lerreur de l’école libérale est 
@avoir trop cru qu'il est facile de 
créer la liberté par la réflexion, et de 
n’avoir pas vu qu’un établissement 
n’est solide que quand il a des racines 
historiques.” The truth of this is 
becoming every year more evident. 
We are a part of the Past, as the 
blossom is of the root. Life is not a 
theorem which can be constructed ; 
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society is an organism which must 
grow. The école libérale commits 
the same mistake as has been so 
fatal to China: “Je veux dire cette 
fausse opinion que la meilleure so- 
ciété est celle qui est rationnelle- 
ment organisée pour son plus grand 
bien.” It seems a paradox to say 
that society should not be “ organised 
for its good;” and yet a larger logic 
teaches us that just as organisms 
must grow, carrying with them the 
imperfections of hereditary tenden- 
cies, and cannot be constructed on 
‘rational principles;” so also must 
society grow, developing itself from 
the past, good and evil together. 
M. Renan finely says, that the école 
libérale, in its rationalising scheme 
“ oublia que le respect des individus 
et des droits, existants est autant 
au-dessus du bonheur de tous qu’un 
intérét moral surpasse un intérét 
purement temporel.” No one will 
dispute that many of the existing 
rights are indefensible on a logical 
view of the social fabric ; but they 
are rights, and as rights ought to be 
sacred. Of the two political systems 
which divide the world, M. Renan 
says, France has preferred the one 
which is based on: abstract right, to 
the one which is based on established 
right; because France is the “ coun- 
try of logic and generous ideas.” 
Who would reproach her, since it is 
owing to this glorious fault that she 
achieved the splendour of her history 
and the sympathy of the world? Yet 
the nation which, in perfect sincerity, 
desired to achieve the liberty of the 
human race, was unable to found 
her own. Serfs purchasing their 
freedom penny by penny, and after 
centuries of effort becoming not the 
equals of their masters, but able to 
exist in their presence, have in 
modern times become more perfectly 
free, than the nation which even 
during the middle ages prociaimed 
the rights of man. Liberty bought 
or conquered bit by bit, has been 
more durable than liberty decreed. 
“En croyant fonder le droit abstrait, 
on fondait la servitude ; tandis que les 
hauts barons d’Angleterre, fort pea 
généreux, fort peu éclairés, mais in- 
traitables quand il s’agissait de leurs 
priviléges, ont en les défendant fondé 
la vraie liberté.” 
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M. Renan selects the case of pub- 
lic instruction as one best fitted to 
show the evils of the principles 
adopted by the école libérale. Eng- 
land, Germany, and old France had 
provided for education by rich cor- 
porations almost independent of the 
State. France has now, according to 
her wout, endeavoured to solve the 
difficult problem “par l’administra- 
tion.” Every year each town of 
France receives from the bureau in 
the Rue de Grenelle, men of whom 
it knows nothing, and who are com- 
missic ned to educate children accord- 
ing to certain rules adopted in the 
Rue de Grenelle. Every school 
must have a library of fifteen bun- 
dred volumes; every school must 
contain the same works; no work 
can be used there without the autho- 
risation of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. This ‘‘ creation” has been im- 
mensely applauded ; it has numerous 
admirers in our own country; and 
that it would be the best possible 
mode of educating a nation, if the 
Ministers of Public Instruction were 
always the wisest and the best of 
men, no one will dispute. Unluckily 
the hypothesis that the adminis- 
trative power will always be in the 
hands of the wisest and best is one 
whicl: will find few adherents. And 
if the Minister should happen to be 
bigoted, narrow-minded, servile, and 
opposed to the free culture and de- 
velopment of mankind, this system 
of public instruction will be one to 
raise a nation of slaves and bigots. 

But we must not be seduced into 
political questions. We have indi- 
cated M. Renan’s point of view, in 
which the majority of our readers 
will probably agree. It is more ques- 
tionable whether they will equally 
agree with him in his protest against 
Industrialism, which, in common 
with many other writers, he stigma- 
tises as Materialism. And first we 
would suggest that Materialism is a 
word which has been too much used 
and abused; indeed, serious men 
will do well in future to avoid alto- 
gether a term which is so equivocal, 
and carries with if such degrading 
connotations. There is an order of 
conceptions which relates to material 
things, and another order of concep- 
tions which relates to things spiritual 
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—the intellectual and moral senti- 
ments. We are not aware that any 
one disputes the distinction; and if 
there is any one so absurd as to 
maintain that intelligence and moral- 
ity are to be estimated by the de- 
grees of perfection attained in Cot- 
ton and Machinery, this materialism, 
however ridiculous, would not be 
worse than a spiritualism which en- 
deavoured to manufacture cotton or 
construct railways on transcendental 
principles, There are minds indiffer- 
ent to the glories of art and litera- 
ture, and passionately alive to the 
glories of industry. There are other 
minds indifferent to industry, and 
devoted to art. There may be, and 
indeed, in the present condition of 
Europe, there must be, more of the 
first than of the second; and from 
time to time an energetic protest in 
favour of the claims of the minority 
may be called for. But unless the 
admirers of industry are as indiffer- 
ent to religion, morality, and science 
as they are to art and to philosophy, 
it isan abuse of language to call them 
materialists. The word materialism 
connotes a denial of things spiritual. 
A manufacturer may admit that he 
thinks material progress more bene- 
ficial than progress in art or philoso- 
phy; but even he would assert 
that unless the material benefit was 
followed by a corresponding moral 
benefit, it would scarcely be worth 
striving for. 

Having premised thus much, let 
us hear M. Renan’s complaints. He 
admits that at no previous period in 
the history of the world has there 
been such a clear-sighted theory of 
the universe and of humanity ; that 
there is in some thousands of our 
contemporaries, more penetration, 
insight, real philosophy, and moral 
delicacy than in all the previous cen- 
turies together: but this rich cul- 
ture is almost without influence. A 
gross materialism, which only esti- 
mates things according to their im- 
mediate utility, tends more and more 
to assume the direction of the world, 
and to cast into the shade all that 
only serves to content the taste for 
the beautiful, or pure curiosity. Do- 
mestic cares, with which society for- 
merly occupied itself but little, have 
become our great affairs; and the 
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masculine pursuits of our forefathers 
have given place to humbler efforts. 
Adopt what religion or philosophy 
you will, he continues, man is here 
below for an ideal, transcendental 
end, something superior to mere en- 
joyment and material interests. But 
does material progress contribute to 
bring us nearer to such an end? Has 
the world, since this transformation, 
become on the whole more intelli- 
gent, more honest, more anxious 
about liberty, more sensitive to what 
is noble and beautiful? That is the 
whole question. 

Truly, that is the question; ana 
while every one will agree with 
him that material progress can never 
be considered a compensation for 
moral decadence, the whole force of 
his philippic against our age rests 
on the assumption that there is this 
moral decadence. We may be per- 
mitted to doubt the truth of this as- 
sumption. Like Mr. Carlyle, and 
some other writers, M. Renan takes 
for granted that our superiority in 
industrial skill has been purchased 
by an inferiority in other directions, 
But we cannot think that a dispas- 
sionate survey of the condition of 
England—the first of industrial na- 
tions—detects an inferiority in intelli- 
gence, morality, love of liberty, or 
appreciation of noble life, as comyar- 
ed with previous centuries. There 
may be a tendency in soine quarters 
to over-estimate the value of material 
progress. “We think there is this 
tendency, and that it is vicious ; but 
we have no fears that the nobler 
fibres of our life will cease to move 
us, or cease energetically to protest 
against such over-valuation. Look at 
industrial England, and ask whether 
the great ideas of Religion, Morality, 
Liberty, and Science, are banished 
from the minds of active men. M. 
Renan thinks that industry is good 
and honourable, but not noble. 
“Lutile n’ennoblit pas: cela seul 
ennoblit qui suppose dans homme 
une valeur intellectuelle et morale.” 
Perhaps so; but does useful labour 
exclude noble life? That is the ques- 
tion. He considers that virtue, 
“genius, science, when disinterested 
and pursued with purely speculative 
aims, piety, and military greatness (!) 
ennoble lite.” But who will seriously 
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aver that these are incompatible with 
industrial progress? It was a fa- 
vourite topic with certain writers, 
that England had become enervated 
by a long peace, until the sudden il- 
lumination of Alma, Inkermann, and 
Balaclava revealed the folly of such 
declamation. And it has long been 
a stereotyped paragraph in French 
literatare, that the English care only 
for “le confortable,” interest them- 
selves “aux petites choses bien plutét 
qu aux grandes idé.s at aux grandes 
passions.” But is it the fact? Are 
we insensible to great ideas and great 
passions? Do we prefer comfort to 
freedom ; do we neglect Religion, 
Morality, and Philosophy, for our 
mess of pottage? If we are not an 
artistic race, are we therefore mate- 
rialist? If the English do not inte- 
rest themselves in certain “ great 
ideas,” which to the French and Ger- 
man mind seem of pre-eminent im- 
portance, it is because the English, 
by temperament, no less than by edu- 
cation, see reason to question the 
value and the truth of these ideas; 
not because industrial activity has 
made them forget the nobler eims of 
life. The Englishman is as deeply 
interested in religious and philoso- 
phical questions as the Frenchman or 
the German ; but he has little faith 
in the representative abstractions and 
the metaphysical methods which oc- 
cupy his neighbours, We are re- 
proached with being a nation of shop- 
keepers; the truth simply being that, 
as shopkeepers, we surpass other na- 
tions ; and this superiority in industry 
is only one of the many evidences of 
our national power. Are we inferior 
as sailors, soldiers, thinkers, and wri- 
ters? Is there a richer, nobler litera- 
ture than our own? Are our men of 
science unworthy of a place beside 
their Continental rivals? Are our 
poets—in spite of our alleged un- 
poetical character—inferior to those 
of France and Germany? We have 
never been great in music, painting, 
or sculpture; but he is a bold man 
who will assert that, in other direc- 
tions, this shopkeeping, comfort-lov- 
ing, cleanly, prosaic England is infe- 
rior to any nation. In every de- 
partment of Intellect we have been 
eminent. In the difficult art of 
self- government, uniting a deep 
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respect for law and order with a 
passionate love of freedom, we are 
pre-eminent. In honesty and ordinary 
morality, far as we are from perfec- 
tion, it has never been doubted that 
we have no superiors. 

Thus, then, it appears that the na- 
tion which of all others has earned 
the character of being an industrial 
nation, does not manifest that sub- 
jection of the higher to the lower, of 
the noble to the useful, of the free to 
the servile, which the arraigners of 
industrial progress declare to be in- 
evitable. If it were devoutly believed 
that industry was “our being’s end 
and aim,” and if this belief could re- 
gulate life, the result would be what 
M. Renan asserts it actually is. But, 
unhappily for this argument, no one 
does hold such a belief; and, if it 
were believed, the ineradicable in- 
stincts of our nature would rise as 
insurgents against it, and prevent the 
belief becoming a practical guide. So 
long as men have intellects, they will 
delight in great ideas; so long as 
they have sensibilities and sympa- 
thies, they will be moved by what is 
beautiful and good. The progress of 
industry cannot eradicate these. But 
while material progress cannot stifle 
moral life, it may, and many believe 
must, assist its development, by re- 
leasing man from much of his subjec- 
tion to external necessities. If the 
labour which is done by sweat of the 
brow through sixteen hours of every 
day, can be done by a machine in 
three hours, the labourer has strength 
and leisure set free—some of which 
may be given to the culture of his 
soul. That this is no chimerical hope, 
is proved by the fact that, in the pre- 
sent day, there are thousands of arti- 
sans, who, even out of their toilsome 
lives, find leisure and desire for intense 
intellectual and moral activity. No 
one will differ from M. Renan when 
he says that a fine thought, a noble 
sentiment, or an act of virtue, better 
constitutes man the king of creation, 
than the power of, in one instant, 
making known at the end of the earth 
his wishes or commands. But we 
cannot foliow him when he says that 
while poetry exists only in the senti- 
ments, the tendency of our epoch is 
to destrvy poetry, by placing every- 
where material instead of moral 
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agency. The most insignificant ob- 
ject, the vulgarest tissue, became 
almost a human thing, when hun- 
dreds of human beings had breathed, 
felt, perhaps suffered between each 
throw of the shuttle, mingling their 
thoughts, their talk, and their songs 
with the work. Now an iron ma- 
chine, without a soul, without beauty, 
has replaced all that. ‘* Les anciennes 
machines, merveilleusement appro- 
priées 4 homme, étaient arrivées 
avec le temps 4 une véritable unité 
organique et 4 une parfaite harmonie; 
mais la machine moderne, anguleuse, 
sans grace ni proportion, est condam- 
née & ne jamais devenir un membre de 
Yhomme. Elle humilie et abrutit 
celui qui la sert, au lieu d’étre pour 
lui, comme l’outil d’autrefois, un auxi- 
liare et un ami.” This is what may be 
called the sentimental view of the 
question. Without denying the charm 
of poetical association which the spin- 
ning-wheel has for us, because it is a 
thing of the past, there is no evi- 
dence that poetry vanishes with the 
spinning- wheel. Do the weavers 
nowadays refrain from mingling their 
thoughts and sorrows, their ho 
and joys, with their daily toil? And 
does not the poorest housewife find 
herself released from the toil of the 
wheel, because a machine is doing the 
work for her, and doing it better ? 
We must not let the ardour of 
argument carry us too far in our de- 
sire to vindicate the character of our 
national tendeney. It is but too true 
that the inauguration of the indus- 
trial era brings with it much that is 
deplorable. We lose much in passing 
from our old and consecrated condi- 
tions. But is there not compensation 
for the loss? No one remembers the 
old days of coach-travelling without 
a sigh ; but does he not, on the whole, 
prefer the railway? Much has gone, 
but more is gained. The spectacle of 
our manufacturing towns, and indeed 
of almost all ciasses of society just 
now, has often a depressing effect, 
which it requires much hopefulness 
or philosophy to rectify. Life has 
certainly become more of a struggle. 
And although struggles call out the 
energies and abilities of men, they 
also call out the selfishness and 
vanities of men. As in all struggles, 
the weak go to the wall, and the 
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strong are, for the most part, too 
heated to be compassionate. Capital 
is at present a hard taskmaster. The 
restless desire to get rich rapidly, 
thwarts the very objects of wealth, 
which are leisure and enjoyment. To 
be richer than our neighbours, rather 
than to be better, or wiser, or hap- 
pier, can never be a healthy ambi- 
tion. Unhappily it is too much the 
ambition of our day. A passion for 
“getting on in life” has taken the 
place of the desire for living happily. 
If we cannot rise above our condi- 
tion, we endeavour at least to seem to 
do so. By imitating some of the ex- 
ternals of wealth, we try to cheat 
others into the belief that we are 
richer than we are; and all in vain: 
no one is deceived. In vain does the 
servant-girl, or shopkeeper’s wife, 
dress in silks or muslins which a 
duchess formerly would have been 
glad to wear; in vain are the new- 
est Parisian fashions rapidly imitated 
by the struggling classes ; the servant 
is known to be a servant, and not a 
duchess; and the servant knows that 
the shopkeeper’s wife is not a duchess. 
If a professional man succeed in per- 
suading his friends, by his dinners 
and train de maison, that he is “ get- 
ting on” better than is actually the 
case, the success is but small, and the 
price paid for it in toil and anxiety is 
heavy. But these and other mis- 
takes will, let us hope, vanish before 
long; and the deeper evils of exces- 
sive competition will find a cure in a 
wiser and more humane conception 
of the purposes of life. 

As a protest against an over-valua- 
tion of the benefits of industry, and 
as an eloquent reminder that there are 
other objects about which human 
beings and nations have to concern 
themselves, we accept M. Renan’s 
essay on the Poetry of the Great 
Exhibition. He sees with something 
like sadness, that for the first time 
Europe convened its multitudes to- 
gether without proposing to them an 
ideal aim. ‘“ Twice has Europe sent its 
envoys to witness an exhibition of 
merchandise, and to compare manu- 
factures; and returning from this 
novel pilgrimage, no one has com- 
plained that something was missing.” 
He then undertakes to show that, in 
the previous history of the world, 
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the epochs which were great in art, 
were epochs in which the “ comfort- 
able’ was unknown. Oomfort ex- 
cludes beauty. An English jug is 
certainly more adapted to its purpose 
than a Greek vase; but the Greek 
vase is a work of art, the English jug 
will never be more than a utensil. 
What then? If the utensil be in- 
tended for art, it is a failure; but if 
intended for use, it is a success, The 
only conclusion we can draw is, that 
art, appealing to other feelings than 
those appealed to by manufactures, 
should never enter into competition 
with use. It would be doubtless a 
painful thought, if probable, that art 
should ever be banished from life, 
and poetry give place to industrial 
energy ; but while man continues to 
have an emotive, sensitive, aspiring 
soul, there is little fear lest poetry 
should die out. Art driven from 
Vases by the stern necessities of Life, 
will find some other mode of express- 
ing itself. 

M. Renan loves the past, and lin- 
gers fondly over every vestige which 
remains of the life that once was 
vigorous on earth. Our readers will 
probably share this feeling, this na- 
tural piety which links the present 
generations with the past. ‘“ Poetry 
and morality,” he says, “are two 
different things; but they both pre- 
suppose that man is not the creature 
of a day, without ties which unite 
him to the infinite which precedes, 
and without responsibilities to the 
infinite which succeeds him. I con- 
fess it would be impossible for me to” 
reside, or even to travel with plea- 
sure, in a country where there were 
neither archives nor antiquities. 
That which gives interest and beauty 
to things, is the trace of man having 
passed there, loved there, suffered 
there.” It seems to us, however, 
that M. Renan, like many others, in 
vindicating the elaims of the past, 
forgets that the past itself was once a 
present; and if piety towards the 
generations that have been checks 
the too ready scorn or indifference 
which is sometimes felt and expressed 
for the days of old, the same piety 
towards the generations that are, 
and are to be, should check the ten- 
dency to flout and scorn our own age. 
Not that M. Renan is a narrow- 
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minded worshipper of the past. ‘Do 
not let us too generously accord to 
the past,” he says, “a moral force 
which has always been the appanage 
of but a few. Virtue diminishes or 
augments according as the impercep- 
tible aristocracy in which human 
nobleness resides, finds or does not 
find an atmosphere in which to 
breathe and propagate.” And this 
atmosphere, he thinks, is vitiated by 
industrial development. A fatal law 
of modern society condemns more 
and more the life of him who can- 
not produce what has a money value. 
The ideal of such a state is one in 
which every man should be a pro- 
ducer. ‘ But who does not see that 
such a state, if it were ever consti- 
tuted (which I do not believe pos- 
sible), would render our planet unin- 
habitable for those whose duty pre- 
cisely is that they should not sacrifice 
their internal liberty for a material 
advantage.” As he disbelieves in 
the impossibility of such a condition 
of things, why sound the alarm? He 
might reply, that although the ex- 
treme case is impossible, it serves to 
show what is the tendency of an order 
of things, which, if unchecked, would 
lead to such results. And here we 
may remark on a very common fallacy, 
which vitiates the reasonings of all 
classes of men on almost every sub- 
ject. There is no line of argument 
more common than that which con- 
sists in putting what is called “an 
extreme case,” and from that conclud- 
ing as to the value of any intermediate 
position. To show that alcohol and 
tobacco are poisonous, when drunk 
diluted in wine or spirits, and when 
smoked in pipe or cigar, experiments 
are cited in which concentrated alco- 
hol, and the oil of tobacco, act as 
violent poisons. What is true of a 
large dose must, say these philoso- 
phers, be true in a miror degree of a 
small dose. It is all a question of 
degree. The difference between an 
arctic winter and a tropical summer 
is likewise only a difference of degree. 
The fall of a particle of brick-dust, and 
the fall of a brick- bat on your head, are 
differences of degree. There is, never- 
theless, something more in the effect. 
No one thinks of blaming another 
whom he sees approaching a fire to 
warm himself, although the tendency 
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of an approach to a fire is towards 
his being burnt to a cinder. “Do 
not go near that fire, however pleas- 


‘ant the warmth may be, because if 


you go too near you will be scorched,” 
“But I have no intention of going 
too near.” “ Very true; I am only 
putting an extreme case, showing 
what the inevitable result of ap- 
proaching a fire will be” This sounds 
very absurd, yet it is an exact parailel 
to arguments daily used. The ex- 
treme case is put as a logical de- 
velopment of certain conditions. But 
the logic halts, because those who 
put the extreme case omit the other 
half of the conditions; they take 
into consideration only the line of 
direction and the properties of fire, 
without also considering the changes 
of sensation which take place in the 
man as he approaches the fire. The 
very motive which brings a man near 
a fire—namely, his uneasy sensations 
—checks his further approach when 
the fire begins to seorch him. in like 
manner, the very motives which 
make men adopt certain modes of 
action will, on the whole, prevent 
their carrying those actions to the 
extreme, which would be injurious, 
Let us apply this to the case put 
by M. Renan. Let us grant that the 
industrial element, if once it were 
supreme and universal, would banish 
from society all poetry, all liberty. 
Inasmuch as he admits that such an 
extreme case can never occur, he 
must believe that human beings have 
other feelings besides those appealed 
to by industrial success; and these 
feelings will not only demand _ their 
satisfaction, but warn us against a 
too precipitate industrial movement. 
His own eloquent protest should have 
furnished him with proof of this 
resistance of the poetical instinct. 
“ Ferez vous de l’artiste un industriel 
produisant des statues ou des tableaux 
d’aprés la commande expresse ou sup- 
posée de l’acheteur? Mais n’est-ce 
pas supprimer du méme coup le grand 
art?” This is one of those questions 
which require perfect explicitness in 
language, before they can be ex- 
plicitly answered. It is quite clear 
that no good art can be produced 
“to order.” Unless it be born and 
matnred in the artist’s own mind, it 
will be manufacture, not art—a rifac- 
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cimento of existing materials, not a 
vision of what is new. The pur- 
chaser of a picture, or a statue, may 
reasonably say, “ 1 want a picture of 
a certain size, and in a certain style ; 
can you paint me such?” If the 
artist can do so, he probably will; if 
not, the purchaser goes elsewhere ; 
but wherever he finds the artist ready 
to meet his wishes, he can only stipu- 
late for price, size, and style: he can- 
not interfere with the artist’s origin- 
ating. The love and vision out of 
which a work of art will issue, can- 
not be commanded—cannot even be 
willed by the artist himself. Thus, 
whether the artist find a purchaser 
for what has issued out of this love 
and vision, or whether no one but 
himself will ever prize it, the money, 
or no money, Which may reward his 
labours, is a subsequent, and, as re- 
spects art, indifferent matter. The 
creation of art is not industrialism. 
The disposal of a work of artis. All 
the gold of California would be in- 
sufficient to buy a single poem, or a 
single picture, unless the poet and 
the painter had seen and suffered 
what their art expressed. All that 
industrialism can do to favour art, 
is by stimulating the artist to labour 
more; and all that it can do to de- 
teriorate art, is by seducing the 
artist to become a rapid manufac- 
turer. 

Grant that art cannot be pro- 
duced “to order,” that the artist 
must first be an artist, and create 
because the faculties within him im- 
periously demand exercise, and the 
question of whether he shall be paid 
in money, becomes quite subsidiary. 
A brave strong man, beholding an- 
other struggling with flames or the 
waves, rushes to the rescue, because 
he is prompted by sympathy, not 
because the grateful man will per- 
haps reward that assistance in money. 
No sum of money will tempt the 
coward, or the unfeeling man, And 
if the consciousness that a large re- 
ward will follow, does mingle with 
the motives which urge a man to the 
rescue of his fellow—if it act as a 
stimulus, this is surely not a matter 
for regret. Yet M. Renan is ap- 
parently of those who would regret 
it. He seems to believe that the 


fact of an artist being paid tends to 
degrade art. 


He would pay profes- 
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sional and mercantile labour, but 
not the labour of science or art: 
“ Lindustrie rend a la societé d’im- 
menses services, mais des services 
qui, aprés tout, se payent par de 
Yargent. A chacun sa recompence: 
aux utiles selon la terre, la richesse, 
le bonheur duns le sens terrestre, 
toutes les benedictions de la terre; 
au génie, 4 la vertu, la gloirg, la no- 
blesse, la pauvreté.” So true is this, 
he says, that the only “in:dustriels 
qui aient vraiment forcé l¢s portes 
du temple de la gloire sont ceux qui 
ont été persecutés ou méconnues, Il 
est souveruinement inique que Jacqu- 
art n’ait pas été riche, et parce- 
quil a vécu pauvre, Ja gloire lui & 
été justement décernée.” Yet history 
has another story to tell. Stephen- 
son was not poor; Watt was not 
poor. Shakespeare, Goethe, Michael 
Angelo, Ruffael, and Rubens managed 
to secure their share of the good 
things of this life, without missing 
the reward of glory. In fact, as we 
before hinted, the artist produces his 
work because he is an artist; whether 
or not that work will be rewarded in 
hard cash and present renown, de- 
pends upon a variety of conditions; 
but paid and applauded, or unpaid 
and neglected, he will work on, if 
the noble impulse lives with him. 

On the whole, therefore, we can- 
not agree in the somewhat gloomy 
view which M. Renan takes of our 
age aud its industrial tendencies. 
We can understand how his medi- 
tative pensive spirit may be de- 
pressed by the spectacle of much 
that it contemplates, especially in 
France. We can sympathise with 
his protest against the political and 
moral Jassitude, which would abdi- 
cate the nobler strivings in favour of 
a servile contentedness with some 
material advantages. We can even 
understand that such a voice of warn- 
ing may not be without its effect. 
But our more hopeful minds refuse 
to accept his sombre descriptions. 
Sharing his repugnance at the idea 
of an industrial supremacy which 
would paralyse moral and _inteliec- 
tual vigour, we do not believe such 
& supremacy to be probable, we do 
not believe Europe likely to forego 
its birthright for the mess of pot- 
tage. 

M. Renan is a great advocate for 
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Liberty, which means individual free- 
dom ; and, being a wise man, he has 
a@ profound distrust of that chimeri- 
cal equality which nature has em- 
phatically declared can never be. 
Individual energy, and individual 
character, are the born enemies of 
that mediocrity which aims at uni- 
formity. So impressed is he with 
the value of individuality, that, 
although a Frenchman, and a dis- 
tinguished writer, he actually pro- 
tests against the supremacy of the 
French classics; and this not in the 
spirit of opposition which in 1830 
founded the noisy Leole Romantique, 
but in the spirit of catholic apprecia- 
tion which an Englishman or Ger- 
man might display. “On ne peut 
refuser au dix-septiéme siécle le don 
spécial qui fait les littérateurs class- 
éques, je veux dire une certaine com- 
binaison de perfection dans la forme 
et de mesure (j’allais dire de médio- 
crité) dans la pensée, grace a laquelle 
une litterature devient l’ornement de 
toutes les mémoires et |’apanage des 
écoles; mais les limites qui convien- 
nent aux écoles ne doivent pas étre 
imposés a l’esprit humain.” He is 
willing to admit the admirable qua- 
lities of style which distinguish these 
classics, and thinks that in all times 
they must be enjoyed by men of 
taste; but he doubts whether men 
can continue to have recourse to 
them for consolation, enlightenment, 
encouragement. We have outgrown 
the intellectual condition of the age 
which produced that literature; our 
horizon is widened, our insight deep- 
ened; our wants are altered, and our 
knowledge is more exact. “Il est 
difficile que la faveur du public qui 
lit, non par acquit de conscience, 
mais par besoin intime, s’attache in- 
définiment a des livres od il y a peu 
de choses & apprendre sur les prob- 
lémes qui nous préoccupent, ot notre 
sentiment moral et religieux est fré- 
quemment blessé.” This will seem 
very daring to the majority of French- 
men. The idea of their “ grands écri- 
vains” no longer being held as the 
models of perfect literature, which 
moderns may amuse themselves in 
imitating, but can never equal, will 
be paintul where it is not exasperat- 
ing. There is in ail nations a strong 
disposition to exalt the old writers at 
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the expense of contemporaries; and 
the writers now reverenced as clas- 
sics had in their day to suffer this 
injustice, and were invidiously com- 
pured with their predecessors. But 
this tendency, everywhere strong, is 
peculiarly strong in France, owing to 
that servility natural to the French 
mind which makes it peculiarly prone 
to worship established power, and to 
domineer over individuals. M. Renan 
would probably assign another cause ; 
for he doubts whether the French 
mind, with all its brilliant external 
qualities, and its absence of moral 
and religious depth, be destined to 
anything higher than captivating the 
world by sonorous rhetoric, and as- 
tonishing it from time to time “ par 
des brutales apparitions.” 

It is evident from what has been 
already cited, that M. Renan is not 
one of those Frenchmen who pro- 
claim France the centre and the light 
of the universe, It is also evident in 
his articles on Victor Cousin and 
Lamennais, that he is not of those 
Frenchmen who care more for elo- 
quence and felicity of pbrase, than 
for truth and honesty. He is too 
good a writer not to love good writ- 
ing; too serious a man not to de- 
spise the sacrifice of matter to form. 
In the estimate of Victor Cousin, 
which is written with exquisite cour- 
tesy, and evident admiration for that 
writer’s oratorical ability, we see 
plainly enough how he has gauged 
the shallow and insincere mind of 
that celebrated professor. After 
speaking of Cousin’s oratorical power, 
he adds with a sarcasm terrible in its 
truth :—‘* L’éloquence comme |'en- 
tendit M. Cousin a des exigences 
impérieuses. Toutes les doctrines ne 
sont pas également éloquentes; et je 
crois bien que plus d’une fois M. 
Cousin a du se laisser entrainer vers 
certaines opinions, autant par la con- 
sidération des beaux développments 
aux quels elles prétaient, que par 
des démonstrations purement scien- 
tifiques.” He also gently ridicules 
M. Cousin for his claptrap patriot- 
ism in proclaiming Descartes the 
greatest of philosophers, and his phi- 
losophy ‘la philosophie Frangaise.” 
To his auditors it was doubtless tan- 
tamount to a demonstration of the 
truth of the philosophy, to say tbat 
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it was peculiarly French. Majendie 
was wont to employ the same trick ; 
and whenever he opposed a physiolo- 
gical theory, pronounced that it was 
not ‘ Ja physiologie Francaise,” 
which of course closed the question. 

The article on Augustin Thierry 
will be read with great interest by all 
the admirers of that conscientious 
scholar and admirable man; whereas 
the article on Lamennais will pro- 
bably irritate all the admirers of that 
writer who, according to M. Renan, 
was neither a philosopher, a politi- 
cian, nor a savant, bat an admirable 
poet, obedient to a Muse sévére et tou- 
jours irritée. The metaphors which 
he at first employed against liberal 
ideas were afterwards turned against 
kings and the Pope. His rhetoric 
had little variety ; “‘ enfer en faisait 
tous les frais.” His rhetoric was that 
of the priests; he raised up a phan- 
tom which he called Satan, and which 
he made the representative of the evil 
he had to destroy ; “ puis il frappait 
de coups terribles et retentissants. 
Le souci de exactitude ne le préoc- 
cupait jamais.” 

In the article on Procopius, M. 
Renan once more discusses the vexed 
question of the authorship of that 
chronique scandaleuse, which one 
party believes Procopius wrote as a 
secret vengeance—a _hypocrite’s 
“aside”’—and which another party 
stoutly maintains he never did write. 
The Historia Arcana, whether writ- 
ten by Procopius or not, must always 
reinain a questionable source for his- 
torical students; even when a chron-+ 
ique scandaleuse contains some truth, 
it still remains scandalous, and the 
amount of truth is not ascertainable. 
There was doubtless something piqu- 
ant and attractive to historians in the 
idea of Justinian, who had, till the 
commencement of the seventeenth 
century, made so majestic a figure in 
history, suddenly losing that prestige 
of panegyric, and finding a detractor, 
if not a detector. His name was 
attached to that code which gave 
legislation to Enrope. And the Mid- 
dle Ages had almost canonised hit, 
no less than his courtesan Theodora. 
To discover that Cesar is bald, will 
always delight the mass of mankind ; 
to discover that a hero was a 
scoundrel, seems also agreeable to 
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many. Justinian had been without 
a satirist. and without a critic until 
1620, when Alemanni discovered, 
among the manuscripts of the Va- 
tican, the unpublished appendix, as it 
were, to the eight books of official 
eulogy which Procopius had written 
on the reign of Justinian. In this 
supplementary book the historian pre- 
tended to reveal the truth. In what 
he had previously written he was 
under the coercion of an official posi- 
tion, and in fear of a tyrant’s ven- 
geance. He spoke, therefore, with 
the same nice regard for truth as M. 
de Cassagnac or M. de Laguerrioniére 
display when they speak of the acts 
and intentions of Louis Napoleon. 
But in this Historia Arcana he was 
resolved to unburthen his mind; a 
resolution which may some day occur 
to M. de Cassagnac, if a good chance 
presents itself. But Procopius does 
not deny the suspicion which must 
attach itself to all such tardy revela- 
tions. If he was an official liar, by 
his own confession, how can he be 
accredited as a veridical historian in 
his private character? If his pane- 
gyric was written under the pressure 
of servile motives, what guarantee 
have we that his accusation was not 
written under the pressure of motives 
equally base? 

The piéture presented of Justinian 
and Theodora in the Secret History, 
is that of two demons delighting in 
evil, not of two human beings. When 
writers like Montesquieu and Gibbon 
accord historical credit to such libels, 
they forget that the very exaggera- 
tion of the accusation robs it of value 
as testimony. It is more than pro- 
bable that Justinian and Theodora 
were not saints; but it is certain 
they were not devils. If the only 
evidence we have of their infamy is 
what a secret pamphlet, the avowed 
product of a liar, can furnish, we are 
bound to treat that evidence as worth- 
less. M. Renan justly remarks that 
love of evil for the sake of evil has 
never been sufficient to sustain a life, 
or to serve as a principle of govern- 
ment. Making every allowance for 
official flatteries, and separating the 
personal from the regal character of 
a sovereign, and admitting that bad 
men may perform actions which will 
give them a sort of false air of great 
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men, it is impossible to believe that a 
monster could have left such a name 
in history as that of Justinian—im- 
possible to admit that areizn so glo- 
rious by its administration, its legisla- 
tion, and its policy, could have been 
the work of a Domitian, aided by a 
Messalina. It is true that execrable 
tyrants ruled Rome, and Rome still 
remained the mistress of the world. 
But here the case is quite different. 
Under Justinian, Rome did not pre- 
serve her acquired supremacy; she 
revived from an expiring condition, 
and once more seized the sceptre of 
the world. 

Moreover, the general suspicion 
which must attach itself to all such 
secret aid tardy revelations, becomes 
confirmed when the manner of the 
historian is examined. He delights in 
vague declamations without definite 
statements to warrant them; or he 
collects the absurd scandals current 
in Grecian cities, and among the idle 
gossips of the court and antechamber. 
Sometimes Justinian is an ass, at 
others an astute tyrant exercising 
prodigious intellectual activity. Then, 
again, as M. Renan notices, it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the accusations of in- 
famous debauchery with the sobriety 
and indefatigable ardour for work 
which is not refused the tyrant. 

What, then, is the truth about 
Justinian? We do not know; we 
never can know. There may be a 
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foundation for the accusations of 
Procopius, but the exact amount of 
truth they contain can never be esti- 
mated. M. Renan thinks that the 
emperor was “un esprit serieux et 
appliqué, mais lourd et grossier,” 
The performances of horses and ballets 
seem to have been his sole artistic 
pleasures, This, in a private person, 
would have been eomparatively harm- 
less; but the tastes of absolute mo- 
narchs are not indifferent matters: 
“il n’est pas permis 4 celui dunt Jes 
préférences sont des lois d’avoir telle 
littérature qu'il Jui plait.” It was 
also a serious misfortune that the 
emperor had a passion for theological 
controversy, and shed torrents of 
blood about subtleties. 

But we must not longer dwell on 
this subject, nor on M. Renan’s 
charming pages. We commend the 
book to the meditation of all lovers of 
serious and delicate literature; a book 
in which they will find much that 
runs counter to their own opinions, 
but in which an honest, thonghtfal, 
elevated mind is everywhere mauilest. 
It is in many respects a protest; but 
such protests are needed. As M. 
Renan well says ‘A toutes les épo- 
ques, il y a eu une basse littérature ; 
mais le grand danger de notre siécle 
est que cette’ basse  litterature, 
profitant de nos désastres, tend de 
plus en plus a prendre le premier 
rang.” 
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POPULAR LITERATURE—PRIZE ESSAYS. 


“ Everypopy knows the story of 
the pedlar selling cheap knives at 
a fair. ‘Selling them off!—selling 
them off! Whw’ll buy ?—only a six- 
pence—here you air, sir,—another 
sokl—they are made to sell—going 
cheap—sixpence each—nothing like 
them—warranted to sell, sir, war- 
ranted to sell—sold three hundred 
an| twenty-three to-day; who'll 
buy?” It so happened that one of 
the purchasers, in the simplicity of 
his heart, returned to the pedlar with 
the information that the knife he had 
bought was worthless, and utterly 
incapable of mischief. He argued 
that the trader, having warranted 
the quality of the knife, ought now 
to return the money. % Wot did I 
say, sir?” was the reply. “Did I 
say they was warranted to cut? I 
said they was warranted to sell, and 
they ‘ave sold. You got it cheap, 
and you can ‘ang it on the mantel- 
piece, along o’ the spotted chiney 
dog that stands there, I know, look- 
ing up everlasting at your grand- 
mother’s sampler. You must learn 
to spell your grandmother’s sampler, 
my man, afore you ketch me giving 
back the money.” To some people 
it will appear an awful heresy if we 
class prize essays among the ware in 
which our friend the pedlar delight- 
ed; but, in all soberness, there is a de- 
ception about them which ought to 
be laid bare. The object of writing 
a book is that it may be read; but 
the object of writing a prize essay is 
achieved in the mere fact that it is 
written, In truth, nobody does read 
a prize essay. The chief producers 
of this commodity are amateurs who 
have no notion of writing, and with 
infinite difficulty send forth an article 
which has the same relation to a 
genuine book that shoddy has to 
broadcloth. Now and then it is true 
that a practised hand competes fur 
the prize, and produces something 
better than usual; while, as in the 
case of the Burnett Prizes, when the 
reward is sufficiently enticing, the 
successful works are considerably 
abuve the average, and well worthy 
of public recognition. But, as a 


general rule, prize essays must be 
considered the work of amateurs; 
and it is in connection with the sys- 
tem of amateur writing, which has 
of late sprung up among us, that 
they are chiefly interesting. It isin 
this aspect that we propose to exa- 
mine the subject, in the first place ; 
and then, in the second place, we 
may go on to answer a question that 
will naturally arise out of our ex- 
amination,—namely this. How is it 
that the offer of prizes for intellectual 
labour has most signally failed? We 
can get prize oxen and prize pigs that 
come up to our expectations; but 
prize essays, prize poems, prize monu- 
ments, prize designs of every kind, 
are notoriously failures in this coun- 
try, no matter how high we bid. 
For the Duke of Wellington’s monu- 
ment the offer was some £20,000, 
and we all know the disappointment 
which the exhibition of the designs 
created. Why, we may well ask, 
should success be casual and failure 
almost certain ¢ 

To begin with the subject of the 
amateurs, the circumstance that in 
these competitions the candidates are 
known, or at Jeast are presumed to 
be known, only by certain mottoes 
written on the backs of sealed enve- 
lopes, which contain the real name 
and address, makes a grand opening 
for aspiring novices. They are in- 
vited to fight with visors down ina 
tournament where there is a chance 
of reaping honour, and no chance of 
being publicly discredited; and on 
these terms men who have never 
handled a sword in their lives are 
willing to enter the lists. The plea- 
sant proposal meets the wishes of 
hundreds upon hundreds throughout 
the country, who, having a taste for 
reading, very naturally aspire to 
write. It is impossible to cultivate 
the taste for reading without also 
exciting this desire to write. Not 
only is it that we are imitative ani- 
mals, and long to do what we admire 
—to play the game as well as to see 
it played; the fact is, that we never 
read satisfactorily until we learn to 
write; sooner or later we all find 
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that our reading is of little avail to 
us until its results are something 
more than a passive memory—until 
they take some active shape. This 
is merely putting Bacon’s remark 
into a different form. ‘“ Reading,” 
said that philosopher, “maketh a 
full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man; and 
therefore, if a man write little, he 
had need have a great memory; if 
he confer little, he had need have a 
present wit; and if he read little, he 
had need have much cunning, to 
seem to know what he doth not.” 
When we speak of the cacoéthes 
scribendi, and laugh at the idea of 
every man in the country setting 
himself down to write, we ought to 
remember these pregnant remarks. 
A man never knows what he has 
read until he has either talked about 
it or written about it. Talking and 
writing are digestive processes which 
are absolutely essential to the mental 
constitution of the man who de- 
vours many books, But it is not 
every man that can talk. Talking 
implies, first of all, a readiness on the 
part of the speaker, and, next, a sym- 
pathetic listener. It is therefore, as 
a digestive process, the most difficult, 
if it is the most rapid in its opera- 
tion. Writing is a different affair; 
a man may take his time to it, and 
he does not require a reader; he can 
be his own reader. It is an easier 
although more formal process of di- 
gestion than talking. It is in every- 
body’s power; and everybody who 
reads much makes more or Jess use 
of it, because, as Bacon says in the 
above passage, if he does not write, 
then he ought to have extraordinary 
faculties to compensate for such neg- 
lect. It is in this view that we are 
to understand the complaint of a 
well-known author, that he was igno- 
rant of a certain subject, and the 
means by which he was to dispel his 
ignorance—namely, by writing on it. 
It is in this view that the monitorial 
system of instruction has its great 
value—to the monitors it is the best 
sort of teaching. It is from the saine 
point of view that Sir William Ha- 
milton used to lament the decay of 
teaching as a part of the education 
of students at the universities. In 
the olden time it was necessary to 
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the obtaining of a degree that the 
graduate should give evidence of his 
capacity as a teacher; and in*the 
very titles of his degree, as magister 
and doctor, he was designated a 
teacher. A man never knows any- 
thing, Sir William used to say, until 
he has taught it in some way or 
other—it may be orally, it may be 
by writing a book. It is a grand 
truth, and points a fine moral. Know- 
ledge is knowledge, say the philoso- 
phers ; it is precious for its own sake, 
it is an end to itself. But nature 
says the opposite. Knowledge is not 
knowledge until we can use it; it is 
not ours until we have brought it 
under the command of the great 
social faculty, speech: we exist for 
society, and knowledge is null until 
we give it expression, and in so doing 
make it over to the social instinct. 
Especially in our day is the dis- 
cipline of the pen an essential part of 
study. The student nowadays not 
only reads much, he reads many 
things. The bounds of science have 
been so widened, the objects of intel- 
lectual interest have been so iulti- 
plied, that more than ever study 
has become discursive. In acquiring 
general information, we are apt to 
forego special knowledge, and in al- 
most all the intellectual pursuits of 
the day there is a want of concentra- 
tion. We skim the surface ofjthings. 
There are so many pleasant dishes 
before us, that we nibble at each 
without getting a good meal from 
any. One way particularly we may 
indicate in which our modern litera- 
ture is destructive to us, and requires 
the antidote which the habit of writ- 
ing supplies. In one of the early 
chapters of his literary biography, 
Coleridge enumerates the various 
habits that destroy the memory, and 
among these he gives a very pro- 
minent place to the habit of reading 
newspapers. At first sight, it would 
seem as if he were making a broad 
statement out of his own particular 
experience; but on examining into 
the question, it will be found that he 
is quite right, and we may even ex- 
tend his remark to periodical litera- 
ture asa whole. The reason of it is 
not simply that in newspapers and 
periodicals we read much, and read 
lightly, passing from one article to 
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another of the most opposite charac- 
ter with unconscionable rapidity ; 
there is this also to be taken into 
account as perhaps the most ordinary 
fact connected with the exercise of 
memory, that it depends upon local 
associations. When the memory is 
very highly cultivated, it may to some 
extent dispense with these aids, but 
usually we remember what we read 
and learn by its place on the page. 
To the last hour of his existence, the 
old man knows the Greek verb only 
in association with the pages of that 
grammar which he first thumbed. 
Now the shifting columns of a news- 
paper do not supply this aid to 
memory. It is an aid which we get 
from books that remain always the 
same, and can be referred to again 
and again. But periodicals come and 
go so fast, and all so different, that it 
would require a very extraordinary 
faculty to be able to remember their 
contents by reference to their pages. 
Therefore the tangible form that 
literature takes in our day tends to 
weaken the memory, which is already 
too much loaded by the extension of 
our studies and the multiplication of 
books. The effort to write is nature’s 
antidote. What we write may not 
be of use to anybody else, and perhaps 
ought never to be published, but it 
is of immense use to ourselves, The 
amateurs know this; they have a 
craving for the pen, and in one form 
or another go through the discipline 
which is essential to their mental 
culture. Ben Jonson used to say 
that he could repeat every line he had 
ever written; and every man who 
writes with care, weighing his words, 
and fully understanding why in each 
sentence he uses this term rather 
than that, so that the choice of 
diction depends on the nature of the 
discourse, and the nature of the dis- 
course on the necessities of the sub- 
ject, must have felt an approach to 
the same power. As it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive, so in the 
mere act of expressing our thoughts 
Wwe attain to a more perfect posses- 
sion. There is not an editor in 
the kingdom who does not know 
what is the practical result of this 
natural craving for the pen, and 
perhaps the most amusing illustra- 
tion of it, which is accessible to the 
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public, is the correspondence which 
appears in the penny daily papers. 
Anybody who will take the trouble 
of looking at that correspondence 
will see how the popular mind is at 
work, striving to write, and longing 
for expression. In these voluntary 
effusions we can distinctly trace the 
hand of the incipient writer—the 
man who writes because he wants to 
write, and not because he has any 
special acquaintance with the subject 
he is going to discuss, He goes to 
work like the painter mentioned by 
Horace. He thinks he can paint a 
cypress tree; but, unfortunately, the 
great topic of the day is some tre- 
mendous debate in the House of 
Commons, and we can see nothing 
for the time but the well-filled 
benches of the Treasury and the Op- 
position, The correspondent of the 
penny paper has absolutely nothing 
to say of the debate, but he has a 
good deal to say about that cypress 
tree of his, and so he plants it in the 
floor of the House of Commons, and 
writes an astonishing letter calling 
attention to the fact. He has been 
caught by a number of little phrases 
and illustrations, such as “Nous 
avous changé tout cela,” “ Revenons 
& nos moutons,” “ Nibil humanum a 
me alienum puto,” “ soavproioBor0 
ardoons;” and for illustrations, Ma- 
homet’s coffin, the genius in the brass 
kettle, Macaulay’s New Zealander, 
and a few more. These phrases and 
illustrations are bobbing up and 
down his mind, keeping him in a 
state of unrest until he can make 
use of them. If he can once make 
use of them he is satisfied, and they 
may go to sleep again in the recesses 
of his mind; but use them he must. 
He must do that cypress tree, and 
when he has done the cypress tree, 
he will try a yew, and then a hoak, 
and then a heim, and then a hash. 
He has heard an effective anecdote 
—he cannot resist the opportunity 
of telling it; and he works it up 
into a sortof cockade for Mr. Bright’s 
beaver, or into a tin kettle to be tied 
to the tail of some bloated aristocrat 
—it does not matter who. It is per- 
fectly evident in the letters that the 
writing is an end to itself. 

It was to meet this want that 
there was lately published, if it does 
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not still go on, an amateur maga- 
zine; and those societies, of whose 
organizations we had to give some 
account a few mouths back, play 
upon the same chord. They propose 
a subject for a prize essay, and endea- 
vour to make the prizes as tempting 
an numerous as possible. They count 
upon receiving a great number of com- 
munications which will be of value, 
partly as a testimony from indepen- 
dent parties to the opinions of the 
society, but chiefly as a means of 
exciting an interest in these opinions 
among the class who are expected to 
contribute the essays. <A prize is 
proposed on the advantages of a 
seventh day’s rest, on the beauty of 
teetotalism, on the benefits of early 
rising, on the pleasure of swimming, 
on the best means of preventing the 
smoke nuisance. Persons who previ- 
ously cared nothing for these subjects 
are induced fur the sake of the prize 
to write upon it, and to advocate a 
particular view. For the rest of 
their lives they are committed to that 
view, and by the vanity of composi- 
tion, if not by the force of conviction, 
become the apostles of a doctrine 
which they previously despised. They 
proselytise, and a little leaven, it is 
calculated, will ere long leaven the 
whole lump. If the essay be in itself 
as heavy as lead, it has at all events 
had the effeet ot making the writer of 
it a convert. A publisher wants a 
hymn for New-Year’s Day. He 
offers a guinea prize for it to the 
public in general, and to Sunday- 
school teachers in particular. Suan- 
day-school teachers are quite equal 
to the effort of writing hymns; and 
thousands of them set to work for 
the sake of the prospective guinea, 
and the fame that follows success. 
The publisher receives an_ infinite 
number of attempts, from which he 
selects one, advertising it with a 
flourish of trumpets. All the Sunday- 
school teachers in the realm are in- 
terested in the experiment, patronise 
the hymn largely, each hoping that 
in the next year he or she will be the 
successful candidate and the enter- 
prising publisher makes a very hand- 
some profit out of the transaction. In 
the prize poems proposed for the 
honour of Burns by the Crystal 
Palace Company, we see the system 
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fully developed under a glass case, 
Not the most innocent among us can 
be mistaken as to the nature of the 
transaction. It was a first-rate me- 
thod of collecting a crowd. But in 
kind, it is precisely on a par with the 
method pursued by some publishers 
to obtain a large circulation for their 
books. There has just now been pro- 
duced in London a Dictionary of 
Universal Information, which is 
announced as the “cheapest and 
most valuable work ever produced.” 
Though its information is universal, 
its cheapness unrivalled, and its value 
inconceivable, it is necessary to in- 
duce persons to buy it by giving to 
purchasers the advantages of a Jot- 
tery. It is “a complete gazetteer of 
geography, with accurate and beanti- 
fully engraved maps;” “a perfect 
cyclopedia of history ;” “a compre- 
hensive compendium of biography ;” 
“an interesting epitome of mytho- 
logy ;” “a treasury of biblical know- 
ledge ;” “a reliable chronological 
record,” and so furth, the whole pub- 
lished for six shillings. But the at- 
traction of the concern is supposed 
to be so very doubtful, that the pub- 
lisher announces £10,000 worth of 
prizes to be given away to purchasers. 
To any person who will send to the 
publisher a list of 150 subscribers for 
this precious dictionary, a gold watch, 
valued at ten guineas, will be given. 
A gold watch, valued at five guineas, 
will be given to any one who will 
procure 75 subscribers. A_ silver 
watch, value three guineas, goes to 
any one obtaining 45 subscribers. A 
gold pencil-case, value two guineas, 
will be presented to the individual 
who can make up 30 subscribers; 
and, small by degrees, a silver pencil- 
case, half the value of the gold one, 
will fall to the lot of him who can 
muster 15. Here we see the prize 
system in all its naked deformity. It 
is nothing more than an ingenious 
method of investing a portion of the 
retail profit in prizes, and giving 
these instead of cash payments as @ 
premium to canvassers who tramp 
the country to force their sules. 
In other publications of the same 
firm, the lottery system is judi- 
ciously mingled with the recognition 
of literary merit. We are told that 
the “ Englishwoman’s Domestic Ma- 
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gazine stands at the head of all peri- 
odicals for the interest of the tales and 
light literature, for the usefulness of 
many hundreds of recipes, and for the 
mass of general information which ap- 
pear in its pages.” So little faith, how- 
ever, have the publishers in this an- 
nouncement, that at the same time they 
advertive in large capitals “two nun- 
DRED AND FIFTY PRIZES GIVEN AWAY 
EVERY YEAR, VALUE FOUR HUNDRED 
eumneas.” During a period of seven 
years, it is proclaimed that a sixty- 
guinea pianoforte, manufactured by 
So-and-so; fifty-four gold watches, 
manufactared by somebody else; one 
hundred and twenty-nine gold chains, 
by a third party; and a thousand 
guineas’ worth of articles in jewellery, 
drapery, upholstery, silver and plated 
goods, books, stationery, dressing- 
cases, table cutlery, moderator lamps, 
stereoscopes, and stereoscopic views, 
supplied by certain establishments 
named (all of which, by the way, ad- 
vertise regularly in this most gene- 
rous of magazines), have been distri- 
buted among the purchasers of the 
periodical. All that is necessary to 
secure a chance in the distribution of 
gifts, is to send to the publishers 
certain numbered cheques, which ap- 
pear with each issue of the magazine 
on the corner of the last page. One 
year of these cheques gives a chance; 
the prizes are distributed by ballot, 
and the names of the happy prize- 
holders are duly published in the 
magizine, But combined with this 
lottery system we have said there is 
a fine homage paid to literary aspira- 
tions. The prize of a handsome 
guinea volume is offered to any of 
the subscribers who will forward the 
best selection of quotations from the 
poets, on Jealousy, on Revenge, on 
Hope, or some such theme. The 
selections are criticised. ‘“ We duly 
received the very large number of 
quotations on Revenge forwarded to 
us by our fair subs¢ribers. They dis- 
play even a greater amount of care, 
attention, good taste, and discern- 
ment, than those on Hope.” The 
publishers of other periodicals eschew 
the lottery system altogether, and 
profess to give prizes only for intel- 
lectual merit. Among these it is a 
favourite plain to publish difficult 
riddles, and award prizes, from a 
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guinea downwards, to those who can 
discover the answer soonest; or, still 
more frequently, to hold out similar 
inducements to those who will in- 
vent tolerably severe eniginas. The 
publishers of one little annual, an 
almanac and pocket-book combined, 
which is called the Ladies’ Fashion- 
able Repository, in the volume for 
the ensuing year “ renews his thanks 
to his kind+ friends for their wel- 
come assistance, and has pleasure in 
awarding them the following books: 
To E. C. M., two copies for the best 
general answer; four copies to Fanny ; 
three each to Coralie, Charlotte, Y. 8. 
N., and Santillion; and one each to 
Z., Miranda, Gerty, and Fieurdelis; 
and we offer two additional copies 
to Fanny for some pretty original 
verses.” Although we are not in- 
formed what are the volumes which 
are thus benignantly bestowed, we 
can imagine the sweet smile on 
Coralie’s fair face; and who would 
not wish to share the rapture of that 
dear Fanny on receiving two addi- 
tional copies? We may give that 
fine fellow Santillion’s riddle as a 
specimen of the lot :— 


“ A fusible metal, 
If backwards ‘tis read, 
Will become what a table 
Is made of instead.” 


We rise a little in the scale when 
we come to Young England's Illus- 
trated Newspaper ; a periodical that, 
if not very brilliant, is at all events 
well intentioned. Its aim is the use- 
ful, and it abounds in biography, 
natural history, science, good advice, 
and riddles. It offers a prize of two 
guineas for an essay on teetotalism ; 
a prize of one guinea for an essay on 
cruelty to animals, which is to have 
special reference to the horse, and par- 
ticularly to horses aged; one guinea 
for an essay on machinery, and it is 
hoped that “our friends in Ireland 
who have been breaking the reaping- 
machines will try their hands for this 
prize;” lastly, a prize of one guinea 
for an essay on nursery-books—“ the 
essay to consider Cock Robin and 
Jack the Giant Killer, and to answer 
the question, Are these nursery-books 
good or bad for little England?” 
What sort of interest the offer of 
such prizes excites we may see in 
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the result of the competition for Mr. 
John Cassells’ prizes. John Cassells 
has* 2 soul greater than his inches, 
and has been deemed worthy of 
Lord Brougham’s patronage. There 
was a time when in all the news- 
papers, and in conspicuous type at 
the end of all the magazines, we 
used to read a great deal of “John 
Cassells’ Coffee,” and it seemed as if 
the combination of John Cassells’ 
coffee with John Cassells’ cheap 
books was to regenerate the world. 
Somehow we have not lately heard 
anything of the coffee; but the 
cheap books are going on, and in so 
far as we have looked into them, we 
must do Mr. Cassells the justice to 
say, that his publications are not 
without merit. They do not pretend 
to be of a very high order; but at least 
they are the genuine berry, with 
but a slight admixture of chicory. 
His Jilustrated Family Paper is 
in some respects well done, and 
seems to be the most meritorious of 
the penny serials. One of his 
schemes was to establish prizes for 
essays on various subjects, to be 
written by the working classes. The 
prizes vary from £2 to £5, and the 
subjects to be discussed were “ Self 
Edueation,” “Sanitary Reform,” 
“The Advantages of Sunday,” “ Pa- 
ternal Headship,” ‘ Physical Educa- 
tion,” “Temperance,” “ Indisereet 
Marriages,” ‘Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions,” ‘ Courtesy,” “Labour and 
Relaxation.” He got men of mark, 
such as Lord Brougham, Lord John 
Russel], and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, to 
become the judges of the result, and 
it turned out that about 550 papers 
were sent for adjudication — al- 
most all of them written by men 
and women of the operative class. 
Among the prize-winners we find 
the names of a carpenter, a gun- 
engraver, a biscuit-baker, a shoe- 
maker’s wife, a plumber, a garderier, 
a boot-closer, a sempstress, a carpet- 
weaver, a china-painter, a ship- 
smith’s wife, a clothier’s cutter, and 
a compositor. The essays are said 
to be of fair merit in themselves, and 
to do considerable credit to the 
writers who have produced them un- 
der many disadvantages. The fact 
of so strong a competition among 
the working classes for petty prizes 
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of £2 and £5 is remarkable enough. 
Of course, Mr. John Cassells will get 
his reward with the rest, in obtain- 
ing a large sale for these prize 
essays; but he has it also in know- 
ing, that he has compelled hundreds 
of the working classes to think 
steadily and express themselves 
clearly upon certain subjects of great 
importance. Having written on 
these subjects they have laid in 
their minds the foundations of a 
correct understanding of them, which 
treble the labour spent in mere 
reading would never have supplied. 
Whether anybody will care to read 
the essays, except as literary curiosi- 
ties, is a different question; and we 
can only think with pain of what 
Lords Brougham and Jolin Russell 
must have endured in their labour of 
love. 

That the essays of working men 
and women should not possess much 
originality, and should prove but a 
poor feast to the reader, we are quite 
prepared to hear; but it is not so 
evident why prize essays executed 
by a much more cultivated class 
should disappoint our expectations, 
and should be utterly unworthy of 
the extraordinary sale which these 
compositions command. Because 
they are prize essays, means are taken 
to insure a most extensive circulation 
for them, to which works of far higher 
pretensions never have a chance of 
attaining. What is the meaning of 
this? Why are prize essays so glit- 
tering on the surface, and so utterly 
worthless below it? Why are prize 
poems a mass of inanity, decked out 
in far-fetched metaphors and impos- 
sible personifications? Why is a 
prize picture something quite unin- 
teresting—a conventional display of 
balanced lights and slanting lines, 
subdued tints and stage expressions ? 
Why is a prize statue about the most 
unreal thing under the sun? Why 
has a prize monument never yet been 
produced that we can think of with 
pleasure; and why are all the com- 
peting designs so wonderfully like 
each other in their poverty, that they 
seem more like a repetition than a 
competition? Why is a prize play 
so notoriously bad, that managers 
have long since ceased to offer prizes 
for the inevitable damnation? It 
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was only the other day that prizes 
were offered for an improved omni- 
bus, and the result was a failure. 
The difficulty of answering such ques- 
tions is the greater, because against 
these disheartening experiences we 
have to set the fact that, under a 
different system of civilisation, the 
emulation produced by the offer of 
prizes was eminently successful. 
Whenever a Greek drama was act- 
ed, it was a prize drama; and we 
are told that Aischylus won the 
honour so many times, that Sophocles 
in the end beat Aischylus, and that 
Euripides in like manner had his tri- 
umphs. Corinna, it will be remem- 
bered, won the prize for lyric verse, 
Pindar being her rival. Whether it 
be a fact or not about the poetical 
contest between Homer and Hesiod, 
and the prize of a tripod won by the 
latter, the tradition of such a contest 
is a voucher for the custom, and for 
the honour in which it was held. At 
the Pythian Games, prizes for music, 
and alinost every species of artistic 
work, were just as common and as 
celebrated as the prizes for horse- 
races and foot-races; and to realise 
such a state of things in our time, we 
must imagine all the poets from Ten- 
nyson to Tupper, all the painters 
from Landseer to the weakest Pre- 
raphaelite brother, and all tle musi- 
cians from Mario to Picco, assembled 
on Epsom Downs upon a Derby day, 
to contend for the honours of the 
occasion with Musjid and Promised 
Land, Umpire and Nutbourne. Why 
should that be possible in Greece 
which: is impossible now? Why do 
we draw the line between jockeys 
who ride race-horses and poets who 
ride their Pegasus—offer prizes for 
the grosser animals, and produce 
results that have made English 
horses the first in the world, while 
the most magnificent offers cannot 
get a fit monument for the greatest 
Englishman of the present century ? 
Why can we not obtain brilliant re- 
sults from racing our hobbies? 

Were we to consult Mr. Ruskin, he 
would tell us that competition has 
in itself a blighting influence. There 
is not much harm in it, so long as we 
have to do with such material things 
as horses and other cattle. You can 
get a prize horse, a prize canary, or 
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a prize tulip, for money. The contest 
is a material one, and must be de- 
cided on the principles of commer- 
cial value. But in the products of 
mind we have to recognise a higher 
element. There is a moral worth in 
works of art which is independent of 
mercantile standards, and the at- 
tempt to produce such works from 
mercantile or merely emulative mo- 
tives, must have a baneful reaction 
on the mind of the artist. Art in its 
higher forms is the expression of 
man’s delight in the works of God; 
literature is the expression of his 
love for truth, and desire to propa- 
gate it. If we introduce the lower 
motives—if we work with the ex- 
press object of obtaining either the 
highest amount of remuneration, or 
the highest rank of honour, we gag 
the nobler impulses; we in the end 
destroy them; and our work, want- 
ing the inspiration, gradually becomes 
worthless. Undoubtedly there is a 
good deal to be said in favour of Mr. 
Ruskin’s view. There was a time 
when it seemed to be a species of 
simony to take money for the inspi- 
rations of genius. Nobody would 
take the money who was not com- 
pelled to it, and there was a sort of 
degradation in the act. Nay, still, 
if money is raised into the supreme 
test of literary excellence, and if the 
pecuniary reward is made the chief 
object of pursuit, there must follow 
a certain hardening of the heart, 
which will in turn react upon the 
intellect and freeze its energies. At 
the same time, it does not appear that 
the principle of competition, as it 
exists among us, has a very banefal 
effect. The habit of competition, and 
the attractions of money, exist in 
full force, and always will exist, even 
where there is no definite system of 
offering prizes. An exhibition is 
opened; crowds of pictures tre sent 
to it: the walls are covered with a 
spread of canvass that would —— 
the requirements of the Briti 

navy. Each work is placed there on 
the chance of obtaining a prize—not 
a prize fixed by certain selected 
judges, but a prize fixed by the artist 
himself—in one word, a price. Who- 
ever will give him that price, gives 
him the prize which, according to 
his own estimate, he has merited. 
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This system of competition and prize- 
giving has always existed, and al- 
ways will exist. In some cases it 
may be abused. Men may value 
filthy lucre too much; but in its due 
place it is a healthy system, and we 
cannot improve upon it. The labour. 
er is worthy of his hire; and the ha- 
bit of competition, which enters more 
or less into all pursuits, is a whole- 
some habit, that in the vast majority 
of cases supplies a stimulus to exer- 
tion, without in any way deteriorat- 
ing the moral sense. We cannot think 
that prize essays, poems, and pictures, 
are bad, because they result from the 
degrading influences of competition 
and emulation—bad fruit from a 
bad tree; for it so happens that this 
tree of competition produces all the 
fruit that we have, and much of it is 
very good. Depend upon it, there 
must be something in the prize sys- 
tem, over and above the fact of com- 
petition, which makes it such a fail- 
ure. What is that? 

One way of stating the nature of 
this inherent defect would be by 
showing the difference between a 
contest of horses and a contest of 
poets, painters, or essayists. Let it 
be observed that the pace of two 
horses adinits of absolute measure- 
ment. There is a standard to which 
we all give our assent. The race is 
won by a head, or a neck, or a length, 
or half a length. There can be no 
mistake as to the comparison, and if 
the rewards are tempting, we may 
be pretty certain that the best horses 
will run, and that the result may be 
accepted as a fair test of merit. If 
there were any dubiety about the test, 
we can well understand that the 
owners of the best horses would 
never allow their favourites to run. 
They would not expose themselves to 
the chance of being vanquished by 
inferior animals. Now, in any con- 
test between painters or sculptors, 
poets or essayists, there is just that 
dubiety as to the standard of mea- 
surement in this country which would 
effectually prevent first-class men 
from competing. If it be retorted, 
that the same dubiety existed in 
ancient Greece and did not prevent 
first-rate men from contending for 
the honours, we must distinctly deny 
the fact. It has been very well said 
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that whoever has seen but one work 
of Greek art has seen none, and who- 
ever has seen all has seen but one, 
In Greek art, in Greek poems, in 
Greek prose, there is this uniformity, 
In the works of art that remain to 
us—in architecture, in statuary, in 
pottery—the uniformity of aim, we 
do not say of execution, is so palpa- 
ble, that critics have again and again 
been tempted to the conclusion that 
all this perfection of form is the re- 
sult of mathematical rules, and that 
by the accurate measurement of lines, 
angles, and curves, we may be able 
to reach the sources of that beauty 
which gives life to the pure Pentelic 
marble. For let it be supposed that 
this appearance of uniformity is the 
result of our ignorance. We go and 
look at a flock of sheep, and each 
sheep is alike to us; while the shep- 
herd who is constantly with them 
sees a difference in each. It is not 
in this sense that Greek art has to 
us an appearance of uniformity. We 
can trace all the little differences 
between artist and artist; we can 
say, here isa peculiarity of this Olym- 
piad, there is a peculiarity of another 
period; we know quite well the dis- 
tinctions between the lyrical fire of 
Eschylus, the severer and more dra- 
matic style of Sophocles, and the 
eloqaertt sentiment of Euripides, But 
in every department of artistic ex- 
cellence we see the influence of a 
school; and the unity of aim and 
habit pronounced by a school give us 
a standard of measurement about 
which there can be little ambiguity. 
On a lesser scale we see something of 
the same sort in modern times, Com- 
pare French art and _ literature 
with English art and literature. Be- 
fore the Exposition of 1855, French- 
men had not much acquaintance with 
English art; and the remark which 
was universally elicited by the pic- 
tures sent then to Paris by English 
artists was an expression of surprise 
at their individuality. Every artist 
seemed to be standing on his own 
pedestal, and working out of his own 
head. There did not appear to be a 
school of English art in the same 
sense in which there is a school of 
French art. The utility of the Eng- 
lish school consisted merely in this— 
that each worker had his own style, 
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and fought for his own hand. They 
were similar only in their dissimi- 
larity. The similarity of the French 
school, on the other hand, is a 
genuine approximation of methods, 
a theoretic uniformity of ideals. It 
has often been said that in politics 
the French democrat aims chiefly at 
equality, while the chief aim of Eng- 
listimen is liberty. It is a distinction 
which is exhibited in ‘art and lite- 
rature as well as in politics. In 
English art and literature there is 
extreme license of method, infinite 
variety of aim, the most astonishing 
originality of result. In French work, 
on the other hand, we are at once 
conscious of a certain monotony. One 
French writer is exceedingly like an- 
other. What diversity exists is dis- 
played within very much narrower 
limits. One sees palpably the uni- 
versal influence of school—of fixed 
standards, of known rules, of accre- 
dited models; and we can under- 
stand that, in such a state of things, 
the prize system would be much 
more successful than among us, who, 
in the full flush of our Protestantism, 
have asserted the right of private 
judgment, and our contempt for au- 
thority in no measured terms. The 
nation that has two or three dozen 
religions, and only one sauce, is not 
likely to have common standards in 
philosophy, in literature, or in art. 
But wanting these common stand- 
ards, what faith can we have in our 
judges? We have faith in the force 
of truth; we have faith in the great 
public; we have faith in posterity ; 
we have faith in the awards of time. 
But if there be any originality in us, 
we are extremely loth to stake our 
reputation on the verdict of any one 
man, or of any two or three. The 
artist, the poet, or the essayist, who 
has aimed at novelty, may very na- 
turally say, “I am willing to take 
the award of time, and of the majo- 
rity of my fellows; but exposing my 
work in a competition where my 
judges are to be, not the great public, 
but one, two, or three popes, elected 
for the time being, who have their 


own ways of looking at things, I run 
the risk of having my work discre- 
dited by their judgment, and by the 
fact of failure deprived of merit. The 
difference between myself and any 
three men selected to judge me may 
be so great as to constitute an abso- 
lute inability on their part to see 
whatisinme. But lessen the chances 
of difference by increasing the number 
of judges—neutralise the differences 
altogether by giving me the whole 
British public for my judge, and then 
I will compete. I have no objection 
to your prizes, but I will win my prize 
by getting my price—by publishing 
my work, and taking the opinion of 
the public, not by sending it to three 
judges, with whose appointment I 
have had nothing to do, and abiding 
by their opinion.” 

It is chiefly for this reason that the 
offer of prizes does not and cannot, in 
our country, call forth the highest ex- 
cellence. Upon no man’s judgment 
can we pin our faith, if we have faith 
in ourselves, The scholar will have 
faith in his teacher, and when the 
amateur takes to writing essays, he 
has faith probably in those who are 
so enlightened as to offer him a prize ; 
but any man who has risen above his 
models, and is capable of producing 
an original work, must have a certain 
assurance which amounts to a rebel- 
lion against the adverse judgment of 
individuals, The men who contend 
for prizes are, for the most part, men 
who have not emaucipated them- 
selves from the influence of models; 
and hence the dreary uniformity of 
prize works, which, as we have al- 
ready indicated, are of little use to 
any but the competitors themselves. 
As the Russian prince danced all 
night, not because he was fond of 
dancing, or was in love with his 
partyer in the dance, but because he 
wanted to perspire, prize essays are 
valuable, not because they are worth 
reading, or because their enormous 
distribution can do much good, but 
because they make their writers think 
and master their stores of know- 
ledge. 
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MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


Tue literary public had hardly for- 
gotten the impression made on it 
by Prescott’s History of Philip IZ., 
and by his able portraiture of that 
gloomy, conscientious, industrious, 
narrow-minded, and least amiable of 
monarchs, than it was recalled to the 
same period of history, and to a second 
portraiture of the same sovereign, by 
the pen of Mr. Motley. The Ameri- 
cans seem to have taken the history 
of Spain as their especial province, 
and they have dealt with it in a very 
masterly manner. No one will feel 
that Mr. Motley’s book, even where 
it goes over ground lately trodden by 
his estimable predecessor, is in the 
least degree superfluous; but, in fact, 
it has a distinct and specific object— 
the narrative of the rise of the Dutch 
Republic—which is sufficient to give 
to it a plan and character of its own. 
A worthier subject no historian could 
choose, nor one which legitimately 
brings before him greater principles 
to discuss, or events more terrific, or 
a more striking and varied dramatis 
persone. 

An intelligent Englishman or Ame- 
rican, who will probably think that 
he has little to learn on the rights of 
conscience, or the liberty of opinion, 
or the fundamental principles of good 
government, may be apt to conclude 
that the sole value, as well as the con- 
spicuous merit, of Mr. Motley’s book, 
lies.in his spirited narrative of events, 
and his powerful delineations of the 
chief personages concerned in them. 
He will be perfectly correct in accord- 
ing his praise to the graphic man- 
ner in which the terrible sieges and 
battles and massacres which signal- 
ised the revolt of the Netherlands, 
and the uprise of the Dutch Republic, 
are here brought before him,and in ad- 
miring even still more the vivid pencil 
with which Mr, Motley has sketched 
for us the chief heroes in these trans- 
actions ; he will be perfectly correct 
in applauding the insight into char- 
acter, and the dramatic power, mani- 
fested by the author, and that perse- 


verance with which—by means often 
of very laborious research—he has 
tracked out for us the dark policy, 
and revealed to us the treachery and 
dissimulation of the Spanish king; 
but he will have formed, we think, a 
very erroneous estimation of his own 
times, or of the lesson this history 
conveys, if he should pronounce that 
lesson to be trite or needless, For 
our own part, there is no history we 
should desire, at this present epoch, 
to be more generally perused by old 
and young, and by all classes of so- 
ciety, than that which relates the 
heroic and successful struggle of the 
United Provinces against the vast 
power of Spain, acting as the armed 
champion of a still greater power— 
the Catholic Church and its vast 
European hierarchy. 

We all kindle as we read of this 
greatest battle for the rights of con- 
science and the human intellect which 
ever was delivered on the face of the 
earth; we all rejoice over the triumph 
which resulted in the establishment 
of that Republic of Holland, to which 
the whole of Europe, and England in 
an especial manner, owes so noble a 
debt; we all execrate that tyranny 
of Spain which would have crushed 
the spirit of Freedom and the love of 
truth; but we do not all of us per- 
ceive that the tyranny of Spain which 
we execrate, was but, in fact, one form 
of that tyranny of religious opinion 
which is at all times ready to display 
itself. We can estimate that tyranny 
when it displays itself in other minds, 
and in strange forms of religion, or 
in remote epochs of history; but to 
detect it in our own minds, or in our 
own epoch—to understand that a 
danger similar to that which other 
nations have passed through, may 
threaten those nations which now con- 
sider themselves the most advanced 
in Europe—and that the nineteenth 
century may have trials to undergo 
similar to those of the sixteenth 
—this is not so easy. It is, how- 
ever, indisputably true. The great 
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lesson which Mr. Motley’s History 
teaches, and the stirring appeal it 
makes to that noblest but most down- 
trodden sentiment of the human mind 
—the love of truth, and liberty to 
speak the truth—was never more 
needed amongst the wide family of 
European nations than it is at present. 

A nation said to itself, There shall 
be but one faith amongst us—if pos- 
sible, there shall not be a single dis- 
sentient from the Catholic faith upon 
the soil of Spain ; and, moreover, the 
dependencies over which we rule, with 
more or less of right or might, shall 
be as pure as ourselves from the guilt 
and pollution of heresy. That na- 
tion was the most powerful then in 
Europe, and it partly succeeded in its 
purpose. It succeeded for itself, it 
failed in some of its dependencies, 
What is that nation now, with its 
sublime unity of a Catholic faith? 
And ask of History what have been 
the greatest achievements that later 
centuries have left it to record, and 
she will point to those Seven United 
Provinces, those dependencies that 
broke and rebelled from the sublime 
unity of faith—she will point to 
Holland, and to those who learnt of 
Holland, or learnt in the same school, 
as being the nations who have achiev- 
ed most for humanity. When Philip 
Ii., on the abdication of the Em- 
peror, entered upon his inauspicious 
reign, his monarchy was the most 
extensive, the most wealthy, she most 
potent in Europe. His territories 
comprised Spain, then in the first 
rank of nations, not only for military 
prowess, but in its arts and com- 
merce ; the north and the south of 
Italy ; the Netherlands—that is to 
say, what is now Holland and Bel- 
gium, together with six departments 
of France ; the conquests in the New 
World, Mexico and Peru; and seve- 
ral outlying possessions in Asia and 
Africa. In-Spain itself the power of 
the monarch was absolute; its great 
cities still retained their wealth, but 
had resigned their liberties. The pro- 
vince of Castille alone is computed 
to have contained more than six mil- 
lions of inhabitants (greatly out- 
numbering the population of the 
whole of England at that time), and 
to have raised a revenue which, in 
French money, has been estimated at 
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ten millions of francs. The wealth 
of the great cities of the Netherlands 
is well known. Antwerp, with her 
hundred thousand inhabitants, ri- 
valled Venice in the greatness of her 
commerce. Bruges alone could bring 
into the field ten thousand men. The 
samme monarch had at his command 
the armies of Spain, the industry of 
Flanders, the arts of Italy, and the 
gold of Mexico and Peru. 

What a different position does the 
monarchy of Spain now occupy? The 
great subject now agitated in every 
political circle is the regeneration or 
re-partition of Italy, and the voice of 
Spain is not heard in the matter. No 
one asks her opinion. She who ruled 
the peninsula as Austria has since 
ruled it, has not an inch of territory 
in it, nor the least influence. Two 
independent kingdoms, Holland and 
Belgium, have risen out of her rebel- 
lious provinces ; the one has ran a 
career of glory, and reposes under her 
laurels; the other, small State as she 
is, is heard of in the councils of 
Europe, heard of in the arts, in 
letters, in science. Spain herself has 
nothing left her but her pride, and 
her pride appeals always to the past. 
Of all her conquests in America no- 
thing remains but the- solitary and 
insecure island of Cuba, which the 
United States offer to purchase of 
her. And lookers-on think that 
Spain might be wise to wink at the 
insult, and take the purchase-money, 
fer these Anglo-Americans have a 
new method of conquest which may 
prove irresistible—a method against 
which the laws of nations have made 
no provisions: their unrestrainable 
people may overflow into the island 
of Cuba; and thus, though the island 
may still be called Spanish, the 
Cubans may have become American, 
and an annexation must inevitably 
take place. 

What is the cause of this so re- 
markable a destiny? Let M. Guizot 
answer the question. The French 
translation of Mr. Motley’s work is 
ushered in by an introduction from 
the pen of that noble veteran in the 
ranks both of literature and politics. 
After observing that the best his- 
tories of Spain have been written 
by Americans, he continues thus : 
“ These historians of both European 
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and Transatlantic Spain are them- 
selves neither Spaniards nor Catho- 
lic. They belong to another race— 
they profess another religion—they 
speak another language. Washington 
Irving, Prescott, Motley, Ticknor, are 
the children of Protestant England. 
It is this race which now bears sway 
in that hemisphere, discovered and 
conquered some four centuries ago 
by Catholic Spain. The very history 
of Spain, like its domination in the 
New World, has fallen into the hands 
of strangers and heretics.” Nor is 
this, he proceeds to observe, any 
isolated fact or any fanciful sport of 
destiny; it is but in perfect har- 
mony with the whole current of 
events. Then, taking a masterly 
survey of that declension of Spain to 
which we have briefly alluded, he 
adds: “ The fate of Spain, its politi- 
cal degradation, the stagnation of its 
literature, its nullity in science and 
the arts, and all that constitutes the 
manifold progress of a great society, 
is but the legitimate result of the 
policy it pursued in the sixteenth 
century. The government of Spain, 
in its zeal for the Catholic faith, 
struck at the intellectual life of the 
nation.” This is the answer to be 
given to our question, and we prefer 
to use the words of M. Guizot, that 
the truth may have all the weight 
it can derive from the authority of 
one distinguished as much for his 
calin, temperate, mature judgment, 
as for his learning and philosophic 
habits of thought. In Spain, an ab- 
solute monarch, boastful of his piety, 
sustained and clamorously applauded 
by a superstitious mob, crushed and 
destroyed the rising spirit of inquiry. 
The Catholic faith triumphed, and the 
nation sunk. The mental life died 
down. Henceforward sloth and ignor- 
ance are varied only by outbursts of 
democratic violence and vulgar infi- 
delity, which again are hushed up 
into the old ignorant superstition, 
and the old contented sloth. 

It is not that Spain remained 
nominally Catholic ; it is that she was 
not allowed to think—this was the 
malady under which she sunk. It 


was the repressive policy which was 
pursued that proved fatal to her. 
M. Guizot remarks that the six- 
teenth century was the critical age 
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of our modern European nations; 
the epoch at which they received 
the character that has remained with 
them. This may be true, but it ap- 
pears to us that the age we are liy- 
ing through at this present time is 
hardly less critical. Will the repres- 
sive policy attain generally through- 
out Europe a triumph whose results. 
will be felt for centuries to come ? or 
will liberty of thought grow to be the 
grand characteristic of the European 
nations? This is the question we ask 
ourselves. Let it be remembered that 
this policy of repression may be very 
effectually pursued, though it may 
not assume precisely the same form 
that it did in Catholic Spain. It 
pleased Philip and his priests to seize 
upon the trembling heretic, to daub 
him over with painted devils and 
painted flames, and then burn him in 
that real hell-fire which they indeed 
kindled upon the earth. It was thus 
they laid the spirit of inquiry. But 
emperors and priests in the nine- 
teenth century may accomplish the 
same feat by methods less revolting 
to humanity. The means used may 
be less cruel, but it will be the same 
disastrous triumph. Spain laboured 
successfully at the grand project so 
dear to priesthoods—she established 
in her own dominions the unity of 
the Church—she banished all free 
speculative thought. All was satis- 
factorily settled. And who felt the 
least want of philosophy? The sturdy 
peasant and the dissolute nobleman 
could both pass their lives exceeding 
well without a single reflection be- 
yond their labours or their pleasures. 
How happy should all be that they 
have not to think upon dark perplex- 
ing themes—only to live on in the 
light the Church throws upon them! 
It seems a beneficent result. But 
the mental life which would have 
been developing itself here and there 
in a heresy and a doubt, was the 
same mental energy which would 
have animated the citizen and the 
scholar, the physician and the mer- 
chant, in their several toils, studies, 
and enterprises. You have quieted 
your patient by an opiate that bas 
stupified him, or perhaps he alter- 
nates between stupor and delirium. 
It was, moreover, the monkish type 
of Christianity which prevailed and 
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was rendered predominant in Spain. 
The secular intellect was not allowed 
to interpenetrate it, purify and exalt 
it, or, at all events, render it a fit 
servant to secular purposes and a 
mundane prosperity. This monkish 
form of piety held human life in con- 
tempt, set a stigma upon earthly 
prosperity, made renunciation and 
resignation the sole virtues of the 
elevated man. Useful enough where 
evils are without a remedy; and no 
doubt it acted as a beneficent counter- 
poise to the violent passions of Goths 
and Scythians, and the other bar- 
barians who overthrew the Roman 
empire, or who were found living 
in it; but it is a form of piety an- 
tagonistic to those vigorous efforts, 
to that persevering and hopeful in- 
dustry, which is the source of all our 
modern progress. The Christianity 
which has been allowed to advance 
or modify itself with the general in- 
telligence of the day, lends its aid to 
every effurt to remedy evils; is heard 
amongst us demanding sanatory mea- 
sures; is seen resolutely withhold- 
ing the charitable gift that tends to 
make want perpetual by allying it 
to sloth. The monkish Christianity 
of the middle ages set up for its 
standard of excellence the man 
who endured all evils complacently, 
whether remediable or not; who 
suffered with inexhaustible patience ; 
whose charitable gift was but another 
form of the virtue of renunciation: 
if it increased the poverty of the 
world, was there not wider scope for 
the exercise of patience and resigna- 
tion? Was it not his own stand- 
ard of piety to sit smiling serene 
amidst dirt, and vermin, and starva- 
tion? Where this monkish type of 
Christianity keeps its hold, as it did 
in Spain, sloth and ignorance have 
one permanent ally; and (what is 
worth considering) the finer spirits, 
and the most conscientious of men, 
are, under such a state of religious 
opinion, carried off from the real ser- 
vice of mankind, and that real ser- 
vice loses its due honour, its due ap- 
plause, and its due place in the 
human conscience. When, therefore, 
we further remember what type of 
Christianity it was that Spain re- 
solved to preserve intact, we cannot 
be surprised at the little energy and 
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mental life it thereafter displayed. 
Such a people, saying amongst tlem- 
selves, “There shall, if possible, be 
no heretic amongst us,” have pro- 
nounced their own sentence. They 
have struck as with “mace petrific,” 
and the society is immovable. 

But we must forego, or postpone 
for the present, any further proseca- 
tion of these tempting generalities, 
and look at the work before us, and 
endeavour to convey some idea of 
its nature, and of its literary merits. 
Mr. Moiley has no hesitations, makes 
few compromises. He does not write 
like one who is alternately an advo- 
cate for both parties; but as a fair, 
honest, downright advocate of that 
party and of those men who, he is 
convinced, deserve his admiration. 
He writes like a lover of liberty, but 
without any undue partiality, that 
we have observed, to democratic 
institutions, Whether the portraits 
presented to us are always, and 
in all respects, minutely faithful, 
who would venture to say? They 
are, in our estimation, fair and 
truthful in the main; and _ they 
are always life-like, always drawn 
in a very masterly manner. The 
vivid picture he leaves behind of 
the chief actors in his period of his- 
tory, is one of the striking character- 
istics of the book. Those who rather 
shrink from the prospect of having 
to read over again of the atrocities 
of the Inquisition, and of the sieges 
and massacres to which such: atroci- 
ties conducted—who feel no desire to 
have again revived in their minds 
such scenes as the slaughter of Ant- 
werp, or the sack of Zutphen, or the 
terrible sieges of Ilaarlem and Ley- 
den, will find the narrative agreeably 
relieved by this vivid portraiture of 
men and manners. 

Mr. Motley is an artist who hides 
no blemish, physical or moral—who 
spares no delinquency, conceals no 
weakness—who is regardless of the 
ideal, looks to the actual and real. 
His predecessor, Mr. Prescott, though 
entitled to the praise of extensive and 
original research, had always a lin- 
gering attacliment and strong bias 
towards what may be described as 
the romance of history. His charm- 
ing narratives of the Spanish con- 
quests of Mexico and Peru reveal this 
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tendency—reveal, at least, that he 
leant rather to historic faith than 
to historic doubt. We read on de- 
lighted; we live, verily, in a new 
world, amongst his Mexicans and 
Peruvians; but we close the book 
with an uneasy suspicion that much 
exaggeration, and some fable, have 
been admitted into the .place of 
history, and that the new world we 
have been moving in, is partly the 
world of imagination—of Spanish 
imagiration or credulity. And in 
his portraiture of Philip II., able 
though it is, and faithful in the main, 
we trace a touch, @ manner more 
poetic than truthful. The Spanish 
hat and plume, and the mystery of 
a Spanish palace, are allowed to 
throw a certain grace and dignity 
over the features and bearing of a 
man who was as narrow-minded 
as our James II.—who had the bi- 
gotry of a monk without his self- 
denial—whose conscience, trained by 
priests for their own work, and for 
the service of the Church, knew no- 
thing of truth or justice as between 
man and man—whose best virtue 
was the mechanical industry of a 
clerk, and whose greatest talent was 
to trick and deceive, and play the 
game of dissimulation even with the 
very tools he used for his treachery. 
Mr. Motley has no respect for Spanish 
or regal dignity; he delights to push 
up the hat and plume, and show 
what sort of eye and forehead are 
really there to meet the light. No 
illusion remains to us after our au- 
thor has passed his examination. 
The Philip of the poets—of Alfieri 
and of Schiller—dwindles down to the 
quite ordinary man—placed, how- 
ever, in the quite extraordinary posi- 
tion. A slave of the Church, his 
religion never kindled one generous 
thought, or excited to a single virtue ; 
it could not always restrain his king- 
ly ambition any more than it could 
regulate his private morals; but it 
was obeyed with fidelity and zeal 
when it taught him to tyrannise over 
his subjects, and put heretics to 
death—it made him one of the most 
terrible potentates that have existed 
on the face of the earth. 

But it is the emancipation of the 
Netherlands from the grasp of this 
unworthy monarch that is the theme 
of Mr. Motley’s book; and therefore, 
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if he has a tyrant and a bigot on the 
one side of his canvass, supported by 
a Cardinal Granvelle and a Duke of 
Alva, he has also his patriot and 
liberator, in the brighter part of his 
picture, in the person of William of 
Orange, named the Silent and the 
Wise. William of Orange is the hero 
of the book. On him Mr. Motley ex- 
pends a perhaps unchecked enthu- 
siasm. A cool impartial critic may, 
indeed, suspect that the lights and 
shadows are thrown throughout the 
work with too strong a contrast; 
but we know that the indignation 
and the admiration are both, upon 
the whole, well bestowed. It is 
a very wholesome indignation, and 
a very profitable admiration, that 
we are called upon to sympathise 
with. Nothing is more easy than to 
suggest, and even to prove, that 
** black’s not so very black, nor white 
so very white;” nowhere can praise 
or blame be weighed out to the very 
scruple; it must suffice us if we feel 
we can honestly applaud and right- 
fully condemn ; and it is a good thing, 
at times, to have both these sentiments 
kindled within us, and to detest and 
admire cordially, and with the fall 
energy of our souls, 

Our author’s style is bold, vigorous, 
full of power; but we should desert 
our critical function if we did not add 
that it is sometimes intemperate, and 
that in the earlier pages there is an 
apparent effort, a straining after effect, 
and (in his topographical descrip- 
tions) a certain semi-poetic or fanci- 
ful diction that appears to us out of 
place. Abusive epithets are some- 
times scattered with an injadicious 
prodigality. We might instance the 
description of our own Queen Mary, 
of disastrous memory, to be found in 
the first volume, page 123; but we 
have no wish to dwell on what are 
only casual blemishes. And these 
errors of taste and judgment appear 
to us to be chiefly at the commence- 
ment of the work. To discharge our- 
selves at once of all the critical venom 
we have on this occasion to distil, we 
must add that, vigorous as his nar- 
rative generally is, our author is also 
capable, at times, of being tedious 
and prolix. He is not quite master 
of that art which gives to all portions 
of his subject a fair and sufficient 
attention, and no more than what is 
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sufficient. On the motives and views 
of some of his leading characters— 
in his elaborate defences of his great 
hero against imputations that had 
been raised against him—he is more 
lengthy than seems necessary, at least 
to the impatient reader; while the 
same impatient reader would gladly 
have received, on some other topics, 
a little more information than is ac- 
corded to him. He would probably 
wish to know a little more of the 
state of public opinion, political and 
religious, in the several cities of the 
Netherlands. Mr. Motley, of course, 
does not overlook the great movement 
of Protestantism; but how far the 
several cities partook of it, and what 
had been the career of public opinion 
in each, he might perhaps have more 
minutely informed us. One wants 
to see these burghers and citizens a 
little more distinctly. We cannot 
expect that the historian should pro- 
duce for us the same individual por- 
traits as he does of kings and princes. 
We know very well that the burghers 
of Antwerp and of Ghent have left 
no letters behind them, laid up in 
royal archives, fated to come to light 
and reveal the secret springs of ac- 
tion. But from the literature of the 
time, the preaching of the time, and 
from characteristic incidents of the 
time, something more might have 
been extracted, we think, to enable 
us to represent to ourselves the 
burghers and the populace of this 
period. We have the motives and 
conduct of a few leading nobles ana- 
lysed and described; but when a city 
itself is brought upon the field, in all 
the tumult of rebellion, or the heroic 
endurance of the utmost afflictions of 
& siege, we are not prepared for this 
display of energy, except by such 
general knowledge as every reader 
brings with him of this period of 
European history. The revolt of the 
Netherlands, as related here, epens 
with a patriotic movement, or an 
effort for independence, amongst the 
nobility. But these nobles were in 
personal character (though their po- 
litical position was different) very 
much what our Cavaliers were in the 
time of CharlesI. They were a high- 
spirited race, attached to their order, 
who, if they arrayed themselves on 
the side of the people, did so only in 
animosity to the Spanish court. To 
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secure their own privilege 

sustain any great cause of civil or 
religious liberty, was their real object. 
Of these nobles Egmont was the 
leader and the type. Appease them 
by acquiescence to their personal 
claims, even cajole or flatter them, 
and these bold, turbulent, wine-bib- 
bing spirits were easily controlled. 
Philip IL, if he had been really 
the skilful governor—even the mere 
crafty statesman—he was reputed to 
be, would have found no difficulty in 
dealing with these pleasure-loving 
nobles. Flattery and some personal 
favours, and ashare of confidence and 
esteem, had proved suflicient to win 
Count Egmont, who had returned 
from his visit to Spain a very sutffi- 
cient royalist. The execution of the 
Count by a monarch who up to the 
last had treated him as a friend, was 
as great a blunder as it was a crime. 
The King was destroying a good Ca- 
tholic, and a very loyal gentleman, 
who, if be loved popularity too much 
to be a complete and faithful servant 
of the Spanish crown, would at ail 
events have proved a cause of divi- 
sion and embarrassment to the patriot 
party. It was not till these gay 
nobles had in a measure left the 
scene, that the real strength of the 
resistance to Spain manifested itself. 
That stubborn resistance was to be 
found in the burgher class, in the 
Protestant citizen who had learnt 
by woeful experience that the rights 
ot conscience, the liberty to be of 
that religion which had won his con- 
viction, could be only sustained by 
the maintenance of his civil rights. 
Amongst this class, as amongst our 
own Puaritans, religion and liberty 
went hand in hand. Nor is it pos- 
sible to say, at every period of the 
struggle, whether Protestantism or 
patriotism was in the ascendant; 
they were, in fact, inseparable, or be- 
came so as the contest advanced. 
Now the growth of public opinion in 
this class ; the progress that the new 
religion had made in the several 
cities, or in the country at large; the 
tone of political sentiment, and how 
far it had assumed a republican cast— 
these subjects are not treated with 
that fulness and discrimination we 
might have expected. The people 
have been in some measure over- 
looked by an historian devoted to the 
6 
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cause of the people. The archives of 
a court have been sedulously examined 
to track out the treacherous and wily 
course of a king or a minister; but 
the archives of the public, the litera- 
ture of the time, or whatever remains 
of spoken or acted thought amongst 
the people, have not been ransacked 
with equal zeal to determine the 
state and condition of public opinion. 
A minister, or a regent, or a general, 
is introduced to us with all his dis- 
tinctive characteristics, and we are 
prepared to follow and appreciate his 
conduct ; but a great city is some- 
times brought suddenly before us in 


its highest state of turbulent or en-. 


thusiastic action, without any prepa- 
ration to warn the reader or to 
explain to him this particular out- 
barst of passion or of heroism. 

But if our historian has more es- 
pecially devoted himself to portray 
the chief actors in his great drama, 
it is fit that we should follow him to 
his chosen field; and our limited 
object, in these few pages, will be 
to draw attention to his masterly 
delineation of some of these person- 
ages, as of the King, the Regent, the 
Cardinal’ Granvelle, Alva, Egmont, 
and Orange. One pleasant pecn- 
liarity distinguishes his historical 
portraits ; he never forgets the per- 
sonal appearance of the man, his fea- 
tures, his stature, or any trick of 
gesture, but introduces these in such 
a manner that they accompany us 
throughout the history. As we have 
intirnated already, there is nothing of 
the courtier in the descriptions he 
gives. If there is a deformity of per- 
son, a weakness or a vice, a blemish, 
physical or moral, it is set down with 
frank, unmitigated distinctness. We 
have a striking specimen of his gra- 
phic power near the commencement 
of the work, where he introduces to 
us the Emperor Charles V. and his 
court as they are seen arrayed in all 
their pomp and state, on that cele- 
brated day when the Emperor retired 
from the cares of government, and re- 
signed to his son Philip the largest 
and the most powerfal of the king- 
doms of Europe. From this point 
we may as well take up the thread 
of Mr. Motley’s History, so far 
as we can follow it, as from any 
other. 

On the 25th day of October 1555, 
the city of Brussels was the scene of 
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a grand spectaele or ceremonial, such 
as is rarely exhibited in the theatre of 
the world. It was one of those occa- 
sions, indeed, when the real events 
of life assume a theatrical aspect, and 
take upon themselves the studied ar- 
rangement of the stage. They seem 
to mimic what is itself a mimicry of 
life, and to outrival the fictitious 
passions and the mock heroism of 
the theatre, and whereas the stage 
exclaims, Behold a real court! the 
imperial court might say, Behold 
another stage. This grand ceremo- 
nial affords a very appropriate open- 
ing to Mr. Motley’s narrative :— 

“ Many individuals of existing or future 
historic celebrity in the Netherlands, 
whose names are so familiar to the stu- 
dent of the epoch, seemed to have been 
grouped, as if by premeditated design, 
upon this imposing platform, where the 
curtain was to fall for ever upon the 
mightiest Emperor since Charlemagne, 
and where the opening scene of the long 
and tremendous as. of Philip’s reign 
was to be simultaneously enacted. There 
was the Bishop of Arras, soon to be 
known throughout Christendom by the 
more celebrated title of Cardinal Gran- 
velle, the serene and smiling priest whose 
subtle influence over the destinies of so 
many individuals then present, and over 
the fortunes of the whole land, was to be 
so extensive and so deadly. There was 
that flower of Flemish chivalry, the line- 
al descendant of ancient Frisian kings, 
already distinguished for his bravery in 
many fields, but not having yet won 
those two remarkable victories which 
were soon to make the name of Egmont 
like the sound of a trumpet throughout 
the whole country. Tall, magnificent in 
costume, with dark flowing hair, soft 
brown eye, smooth cheek, a slight mus- 
tache, and features of almost feminine 
delicacy—suck was the gallant and ill- 
fated Lamoral Fgmont. The Count 
Horn, too, with bold, sullen face and 
fan-shaped beard—a brave, honest, dis- 
contented, quarrelsome, unpopular man; 
the bold, debauched Brederode, with 
handsome,reckless face and turbulent de- 
meanour—these,with many others whose 
deeds of arms were to become celebrated 
throughout Europe, were conspicuous in 
the brilliant crowd, There, too, was 
that learned Frisian, President Viglius 
—crafty, plausible, adroit, eloquent—a 
small brisk man, with long yellow hair, 
glittering green eyes, round, tumid, 
rosy cheeks, and flowing beard. Fore- 
most among the Spanish grandees, 
and close to Philip, stood the famous 
favourite, Ruy Gomez, or, as he was 
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familiarly called ‘Re y Gomez’ (King 
and Gomez), a man of meridional aspect, 
with coal-black hair and beard, gleam- 
ing eyes, a face pallid with intense ap- 
plication, and slender but handsome 
figure ; while in immediate attendance 
upon the Emperor was the immortal 
Prince of Orange. 

“Such were a few only of the most 
prominent in that gay throng, whose for- 
tunes, in part, it will be our duty to nar- 
rate: how many of them passing 
through all this glitter to a dark and mys- 
terious doom !—some to perish on public 
scaffolds; some by midnight assassina- 
tion; others, more fortunate, to fall on 
the battle-field—nearly all, sooner or 
later, to be laid in bloody graves !”* 

Conspicuous above all was, of 
course, the aged Emperor himself. 
Not that he was old.according to the 
number of his years, but his strenu- 
ous and active life—strenuous, yet 
self-indulgent, and occupied to the 
full with war and business and plea- 
sure—had given him the appearance 
of old age. He, his son, and the 
Queen of Hungary, stood as central 
figures in the scene, while the several 
governors of the provinces, the great 
councillors, and the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, were artistically ar- 
ranged before him. The personal 
description which our author gives 
of the now infirm and toil-worn Em- 
peror is by no means flattering; yet 
we see the wreck of what, setting 
aside all the prestige of rank and 
power, was—mind and body—one of 
the most remarkable of men :— 

“He was about the middle height, and 
had been athletic and well-proportioned. 
Broad in the shoulders, deep in the 
chest, thin in the flank, very muscular 
in the arms and legs, he had been able 
to match himself with all competitors in 
the tourney and the ring, and to van- 
quish the bull with his own hand in the 
favourite national amusement of Spain. 
He had been able in the field to do the 
duty of captain and soldier, to endure 
fatigue and exposure and every priva- 
tion, except fasting. These personal ad- 
vantages were now departed, Crippled 
in hands, knees, and legs, he supported 
himself with difficulty upon a crutch, 
with the aid of an attendant’s shoulder. 
In face he had always been extremely 
ugly, and time had certainly not im- 
proved his physiognomy. His hair, once 
of a light colour, was now white with 
+ age, close-clipped and bristling; his 
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beard was grey, coarse, and shaggy. His 
forehead was spacious and commanding ; 
the eye was dark blue, with an expres- 
sion both majestic and benignant, His 
nose was aquiline, but crooked. The 
lower part of his face was famous for de- 
formity. The under-lip—a Burgundian 
inheritance, as faithfully transmitted as 
the duchy and county—was heavy and 
hanging, the lower jaw protruding so far 
beyond the upper that it was impossible 
for him to bring together the few frag- 
ments of teeth which still remained, or 
to speak a whole sentence in an intelli- 
gible voice. Eating and talking—occu- 
pations to which he was always much 
addicted—were becoming daily more 
arduous in consequence of this original 
defect, which now seemed hardly hu- 
man, but rather an original deformity.” 


But though this catalogue of fea- 
tures may be correct—and Mr. Motley 
cites his authority for each item as 
he proceeds—the impression which 
the retiring Emperor made on the 
august assembly before him, was 
fully equal to the occasion. That 
halo of divinity which is said to sur- 
round a sovereign, prevented them, 
we presuine, from seeing these per- 
sonal defects; they saw, in fact, with 
the mind’s eye, and saw before them 
the man with whose name all Europe, 
for the last age, had rung from side 
to side; they saw him descending 
from the throne he had so long filled, 
to the pious retreat of the cloister ; 
and there was, we are assured, one 
universal weeping, and ni cheek 
was bedewed with tears. Old gen- 
erals, veteran diplomatists, Knights 
of the Fleece, all broke into tears, as 
the Emperor, in his oration, glanced 
at the past, and bade farewell to the 
toils and state of government ;— 
“there being,” said the English en- 
voy, Sir John Mason, “in mine 
opinion, not one man in the whole 
assembly that, during the time of a 
good piece of this oration, poured 
not out abundantly tears, some more, 
some less,” 

Mr. Motley is very hard upon this 
weeping. He asks what signal be- 
nefits had his subjects, especially his 
Netherlanders, received from this 
monarch, that they should so bewail 
his retirement? “What was the 
Emperor Charles to the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, that they should 
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weep for him?” He had spent their 
money in wars and conquests in 
which they were utterly uncon- 
cerned; he had infringed their old 
municipal privileges; he had perse- 
cuted many on account of their new 
religion, and had shown his determi- 
nation to coerce them by the Inqui- 
sition. Mr. Motley cannot find a 
rational cause for all this weeping. 
He forgets that a rational cause is 
not indispensable on such occasions. 
Some one sentiment prevails at the 
moment ; it is aggravated in each by 
the participation of numbers; it acts 
as a panic does in the field of battle, 
and people find themselves shouting 
or weeping, they scarcely know why. 
It does not follow that these weeping 
Netherlanders were quite oblivious of 
their own interests, or were pecu- 
liarly servile: they were simply car- 
ried away by the loyal sentiment of 
the hour. Mach the same thing oc- 
curs daily amongst ourselves. We 
will not risk any imputation on our 
own loyalty by asking whether those 
crowds who throng the streets, or 
cluster about a railway, when our 
Queen is to pass, know why it is they 
are bawling as if with the full inten- 
tion of splitting their own throats. 
We will take an illustration of a 
quite social, not political nature. An 
actor has been nightly before the 
public; the public has now praised 
and now abused the actor, and the 
actor has often abused the unreason- 
able public. By-and-by this actor, 
sometimes praised and sometimes 
abused, and to us altogether per- 
sonally indifferent, assembles his last 
audience, and bids them farewell. 
There is not a dry eye, we are told, 
in pit or boxes. Next morning, pit 
and boxes, and the retiring actor 
himself, are laughing at the wondrous 
enthusiasm and tenderness that had 
seized upon them. And doubtless 
every one of these Netherlanders, 
from the Knight of the Fleece to the 
simplest burgher who was present 
at the great ceremony, wondered the 
next morning how or why it was that 
his cheek had been wet like the rest. 

Charles’s persecution of the Pro- 
testants is the crime which, in our 
historian’s opinion, ought not to have 
been forgiven him even at this affect- 
ing moment. We will not stay to 
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ask what proportion of the assembly 
shared in the Protestant faith, which 
at this epoch was not likely to be 
embraced by many of those who were 
entitled to be present at this august 
ceremony ; but we stop to observe, 
that Mr. Motley deals rather severely 
with the old Emperor when he denies 
to him that excuse, so readily ac- 
corded to his son, that he acted in 
accordance with his sense of religious 
duty when he used the power placed 
in his hands in the extirpation of 
heresy. It is quite true that he was 
not always consistent, not always 
faithful to the Church; that the ordi- 
nary motives of political ambition 
could at times triumph over this 
sense of duty, just as the ordinary 
motives of cupidity or pleasure can 
triumph at times, In each one of us, 
over what we nevertheless deem to be 
a religious or moral obligation; but 
because the monarch was stronger in 
Charles than the churchman, it does 
not follow that be was not, up to the 
measure of his capacity for such sen- 
timents, a very faithful and sincere 
son of the Church. The man whose 
armies sacked Rome, who laid his 
sacrilegious hands, as Mr. Motley re- 
minds us, on Christ’s vicegerent, and 
kept the infallible head of the Church 
a prisoner to serve his own political 
ends, was manifestly capable of being 
carried away by the peculiar tempta- 
tions of his high imperial position. 
But, in the absence of such tempta- 
tions, he might very sincerely regard 
it as his especial duty to protect the 
Catholic faith, and preserve thejunity 
of the Church. And why should the 
historian throw any doubts or asper- 
sions on that personal piety of which 
he made profession? In Charles, as 
in so many others, it was a piety that 
had a very limited influence on moral 
action; it displayed itself chiefly in 
ritual, in prayer, in fasting, and the 
like; there was more of superstition 
in it than religion, but as a supersti- 
tion it was apparently held with per- 
fect sincerity. ‘No man,” says Mr. 
Motley, “‘ could have been more. ob- 
servant of religious rites. He heard 
mass daily; he listened to a sermon 
every Sunday and holiday; he con- 
fessed and received the sacrament 
four times a year; he was sometimes , 
to be seen in his tent, at midnight, on 
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his knees before a crucifix, with eyes 
and hands uplifted; he ate no meat 
in Lent, and used extraordinary dili- 
gence to discover and to punish any 
man, whether courtier, or plebeian, 
who failed to fast during the whole 
forty days.” Why should Mr, Motley 
cruelly add, that “he was too good 
a politician not to know the value of 
broad phylacteries and long prayers ?” 
Is every one who knows the value of 
orthodox behaviour to be therefore 
twitted with hypocrisy? Ifit be really 
true that “he ate no meat in Lent,” 
he gave a very notable proof of his 
sincerity, for the appetite of Charles 
V. was enormous, and he was accus- 
tomed at other times to indulge it 
without stint. He seems, indeed, to 
have had a craving, preternatural ap- 
petite, amounting to a disease, such 
as might well have obtained from his 
confessor an especial exemption in 
this matter of fasting. 

Very marvellous is the account 

here given us of the gastronomical ex- 
ploits of the Emperor. Captain Dal- 
getty was a child to him. Mr. Stir- 
ling, in his Cloister Life of Charles 
V., had revealed to us that the mon- 
astic seclusion of the ex-emperor 
did not imply a monastic regimen, 
or what is generally understood as 
such, Mr. Motley has given us a 
programme of the day’s performance 
while his appetite was in its full vi- 
gour. Never was such dietary. “He 
breakfasted at five on a fowl seethed 
‘in milk, and dressed with sugar and 
spices; after this he went to sleep 
again. He dined at twelve, partak- 
ing always of twenty dishes. He 
supped twice; at first, soon after 
vespers, and the second time at mid- 
night, or one o’clock, which meal 
was perhaps the most solid of the 
four, After meals he ate a great 
quantity of pastry and sweetmeats, 
and he irrigated every repast by vast 
draughts of beer and wine.” 

To return to our grand ceremonial 
of abdication. The second person in 
the scene was the son, Philip, to whom 
he was about to resign the far greater 
part of his power and territory—all 
but the empire of Germany, which he 
had been unable to relinquish in his 
favour. Let us hear Mr. Motley’s 
description of the gloomy monarch, 
so great a favourite of tragic poets: — 
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“The son, Philip IL, was a small, 
meagre man, much below the middle 
height, with thin legs, a narrow chest, 
and the shrinking, timid air of an habi- 
tual invalid. ‘His body,’ says his pro- 
fessed panegyrist, Cabrera, ‘was but a 
human cage, in which, however brief 
and narrow, dwelt a soul to whose flight 
the immeasurable expanse of heaven was 
too contracted.’ the same wholesale 
admirer adds, that ‘his aspect was so 
reverend, that rustics, who met him 
alone in a wood, without knowing him, 
bowed down with instinctive veneration. 
In face he was the living image of his 
father, having the same broad forehead 
and blue eye, with the same aquiline, 
but better proportioned, nose. In the 
lower part of the countenance the re- 
markable Burgundian deformity was 
likewise reproduced. He had the same 
heavy, hanging lip, with a vast mouth, 
and monstrously protruding lower jaw. 
His complexion was fair, his hair light 
and thin, his beard yellow, short, and 
pointed. He had the aspect of a Flem- 
ing, but the loftiness of a Spaniard. His 
demeanour in public was still, silent—al- 
most sepulehral. He looked habitually 
on the ground when he conversed, was 
chary of speech, embarrassed, and even 
suffering in manner. This was ascribed 
partly to a natural haughtiness, which 
he had occasionally endeavoured to over- 
come, and partly to habitual pains in the 
stomach, occasioned by his inordinate 
fondness for pastry.” 


Was there ever such an incongru- 
ous combination presented to the 
imagination of the reader! This 
downward look and stooping pos- 
ture is partly the reserve and haugh- 
tiness of a Spanish king, and partly 
a contrite bending of the body, pro- 
duced by a _ schoolboy’s love of 
pastry! Other indulgences, not quite 
so innocent, our most orthodox of 
princes seems to have permitted 
himself. What a medley we have 
here |—* He was most strict in reli- 
gious observances, as regular at mass, 
sermons, and vespers as a monk— 
much more, it was thought by many 
good Catholics, than was becomin 
to his rank and age. Besides severa. 
friars, who preached regularly for his 
instruction, he had daily discussions 
with others on abstruse theological 
points. He consulted his confessor 
most minutely as to all the actions 
of life, inquiring anxiously whether 
this proceeding or that were likely to 
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burden his conscience. He was 
grossly licentious. It was his chief 
amusement to issue forth at night 
disguised, that he might indulge 
himself in the common haunts of 
vice. This was his solace at Brus- 
sels in the midst of the gravest affairs 
of state.” 

This prince, when he quits Brus- 
sels and enters into his kingdom of 
Spain, solemnises his entry by an 
auto-da-fé, at which he utters the 
pious sentiment, that he would rather 
cease to reign than reign over here- 
tics, and declares that he ‘would 
carry the wood to burn his ownson,” 
if his own son proved a deserter from 
the faith. A strange production it 
is to contemplate!—this of the con- 
science of a Christian prince, as 
educated by a Catholic priesthood. 
Where the duty borders upon crime 
—where, to the secular mind, it is 
an act of cruelty and injustice, there 
the conscience is inflexible; in the 
simple moralities of temperance and 
of truth, it is but a silken rein which 
the priest touches from time to time, 
merely to show that he holds it, and 
holds it laxly. 

The dissimulation of Philip, and 
how completely the deception of 
others entered into his idea of good 
government, is well known; but Mr. 
Motley has been able, by comparing 
together the preserved letters of this 
monarch, to display the working of 
this high order of statesmanship in a 
clearer light than it has perhaps ever 
been placed before. We thread the 
petty labyrinth which the secluded 
monarch found it his greatest delight 
to plan; we are introduced into the 
very study of the king; we see him 
forming his plot, preparing his con- 
tradictory letters—these to be read 
aloud at the council-board, those to 
be kept secret. Arrangements are 
made that the Regent of the Nether- 
lands, or her minister, shall write cer- 
tain letters, which are to receive from 
him certain answers—letters and 
answers both mere fictions to dis- 
guise the real nature of the transac- 
tion. Dissimulation, indeed, is the 
order of the day. His ministers all 
practise it upon him, as he upon his 
ministers. He deceives every one. 
Though always in the leading strings 
of some man more able than himself, 
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though taking his assistance, and 
conscious of the need of it, he always 
kept some secret from his most con- 
fidential adviser, and was always 
prepared to dismiss him the moment 
that his services became needless, 
One good quality deserves mention- 
ing—the king and his ministers were 
all hard-working men. It is no 
Eastern court, where the sultan con- 
sults only his own pleasure, and 
leaves all to the vizier, and the vizier 
oceasionally hangs or squeezes a pacha, 
and then takes his pleasure also. No 
English minister works harder than 
the favourites of Philip. He himself 
delighted in the use of the pen, and 
sate whole hours at the desk. Mr, 
Motley says— 

“ His mental capacity in general was 
not very highly esteemed. His talents 
were, in truth, very much below medi- 
ocrity. His mind was incredibly small, 
A petty passion for contemptible details 
characterised him from his youth, and 
as long as he lived, he could neither 
learn to generalise, nor understand that 
one man, however diligent, could not be 
minutely acquainted with all the publie 
and private affairs of fifty millions of 
other men. He was a glutton of work. 
He was born to write despatches, and to 
scrawl comments upon those which he 
received. He often remained at the 
council-board four or five hours at a 
time, and he lived in his cabinet. He 
gave audienges to ambassadors and de- 
puties very willingly, listening attentive- 
ly to all that was said to him, and an- 
swering in monosyllables. He spoke no‘ 
tongue but Spanish, and was sufficiently 
sparing of that, but he was indefatigable 
with his pen. He hated to converse; 
but he could write a letter eighteen 
pages long when his correspondent was 
in the next room, and when the subject 
was, perhaps, one which a man of talent 
could have settled with six words.” 

The favourite, Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
was a prodigy of industry. This no- 
bleman had been brought up with 
the king, and when a boy (so the 
story runs) had struck Philip, and 
been condemned to death for so sac- 
rilegious a blow. Philip had thrown 
himself at his father’s feet, and im- 
plored and obtained the forgiveness 
of the culprit. 
probable cause is assigned for the en- 
durance of their friendship—the com- 
placency which he exhibited towards 
the King, as the husband of the cele- 
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brated Princess Eboli. Ruy Gomez 
and his occupations are thus de- 
scribed :— 

“ At the present moment-he occupied 
the three posts of valet, state councillor, 
and finance minister. He dressed and 
undressed his master, read or talked him 
to sleep, calléd him in the morning, ad- 
mitted those who were to have private 
audiences, and superintended all the ar- 
rangements of the household. ‘The rest 
of the day was devoted to the enormous 
correspondence and affairs of admini- 
stration which devolved upon him as 
first minister of state and treasury. He 
was veryignorant. Hehad no experience 
or acquirement in the arts either of war 
or peace, and his early education had 
been limited. Like his master, he spoke 
no tongue but Spanish, and he had no 
literature. He had prepossessing man- 
ners, a fluent tongue, a winning and 
benevolent disposition. His natural 
capacity for affairs was considerable; 
and his tact was so perfect that he could 
converse face to face with statesmen, 
doctors, and generals, upon campaigns, 
theology, or jurisprudence, without be- 
traying any remarkable deficiency. He 
was very industrious, endeavouring to 
make up by hard study for his lack of 
general knowledge. At the same time, 
by the King’s desire, he appeared con- 
stantly at the frequent banquets, mas- 
querades, tourneys, and festivities, for 
which Brussels at that epoch was re- 
markable. It was no wonder that his 
cheek was pale, and that he seemed 
dying of overwork.” 

Equally industrious, and far more 
accomplished, indeed one of the most 
accomplished and learned men of his 
time, was Cardinal Granvelle, who 
long held what we may describe as 
the position of prime minister to the 
Duchess of Parma, Regent of the 
Netherlands. The Regent was as- 
sisted by a council of state, and three 
of this council formed the consulta 
by whose advice she was to be espe- 
cially guided. Of these three, Gran- 
velle was the chief; in fact, he and 
the consulta were said to be the same 
thing; he was the consulta. The 
Cardinal was a man of learning; 
could write and speak well, and that 
in several languages; but that which 
stands out so conspicuously in the 
history is the admirable tact with 
which, for a long time, he governed 
the Regent and guided the King. 
Principles of his own, we venture toe 
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think, he had none—unless the 
determination to uphold that autho- 
rity of churchman and of minister, in 
which he shared so largely, be 
called a principle—but he very dex- 
trously assumed the views of the 
King, and threw his own ability, so 
to speak, into the mind and opinions 
of ‘his sovereign. When we see him 
removed fro:n the court, he lives and 
speaks like an epicurean philosopher; 
when he writes to the King, he is an 
alarmist for the. faith, supersti- 
tious, and a persecutor. His con- 
tempt for the multitude was, no 
doubt, sincere enough; and this sin- 
cere contempt led him, as it has led 
many others, to uphold, without 
scruple of conscience, whatever power 
or authority was in the ascendant. 
Such men cannot, at least, be said to 
violate any generous conviction, for 
they have none. They can have no 
reverence for kings or cardinals—they 
know them too well; but they have 
still less reverence for any other human 
beings. Granvelle was well born, of 
an obscure but noble family in Bur- 
gundy, and his father had been a min- 
ister—“ held office,” as we should say, 
in the Court of the Emperor Charles. 
At the age of twenty, we are told he 
spoke seven languages with perfect 
facility, and his acquaintance with 
civil and ecclesiastical laws was some- 
thing prodigious. 


“He was ready-witted,” continues Mr. 
Motley, “smooth and fluent of tongue, 
fertile in expedients, courageous, reso- 
lute. He thoroughly understood the 
art of managing men, particularly his 
superiors. He knew how to govern 
under the appearance of obeying. In 
his intercourse with the King, he eo- 
loured himself, as it were, with the King’s 
character. He was not himself, but 
Philip; not the sullen, hesitating, con- 
fused Philip, however, but Philip en- 
dowed with eloquence, readiness, faci- 
lity. The King ever found himself an- 
ticipated with the most delicate obse- 
quiousness, and beheld his struggling 
ideas changed into winged words with- 
out ceasing to be his own. No flattery 
could be more adroit. He would write 
letters forty pages long to the King, and 
send off another courier on the same day 
with two or three additional despatches 
of identical date. Such prolixity en- 
chanted the King. The painstaking mo- 
nareh toiled, pen in hand, after his won- 
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derful minister, in vain. Philip was 
only fit to be the bishop's clerk, yet he 
imagined himself to be the directing and 
governing power..... His industry 
was enormous. He could write fifty 
letters a-day with his own hand, He 
could dictate to half-a-dozen amanuen- 
ses at once, on as many different sub- 
jects, in as apr | different languages, 
and send them all away exhausted.” 


Of which last story we have our 
own opinion; but there can be no 
doubt of the consummate skill with 
which, for some time, he directed the 
affairs of the Netherlands. Consum- 
mate skill! but shut out from a wiser 
statesinanship by his priestly contempt 
for the opinions of an unlearned class. 
He could not see that—as a mere pro- 
blem of political forces—it was not 
only the King he had to direct, and 
the Duchess to control, and the Fle- 
mish nobility to resist and to counter- 
plot,—he had some account to give of 
this burgher spirit awakening to its 
liberties, and above all, to the liberty 
of conscience. Had he measured this 
force? At the first superficial glance 
at the man’s history, you would say 
that, at all events, he was a sufficient 
alarmist, an unhesitating persecutor. 
He piously writes to his very pious sov- 
reign,—“ For the love of God and the 
service of the holy religion, put your 
royal hand valiantly to the work, 
otherwise we have only to exclaim, 
‘Help, Lord, for we perish!’” Thus 
he runs with his torch before the man 
who, he knows, will and can travel 
but on the one road on which he pre- 
tends to guide him. He has appre- 
ciation enough of the movement going 
on around him to abuse and execrate, 
to punish and vilify it; but if he had 
rightly estimated its strength, such a 
man as Granvelle would have respected 
it for its mere strength, and held a 
very different language towards it. 

The Prince of Orange and Count 
Egmont were members of the state 
council. Of course they chafed under 
the rule of the Cardinal, and were in 
open hostility to the policy he pur- 
sued. At length a determined effort 
was made by the patriot party to drive 
him out of the Netherlands. Orange, 
Egmont, and Horn united in a letter 
to the King, in which they represented 
that it was absolutely necessary for 
the peace and salvation of the pro- 
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vinces (which they were doing their 
utmost to quiet) that the Cardinal 
should be recalled. The Cardinal was 
prepared, at all events, for the attack, 
“He wrote to the King the day before 
the letter was written, and many 
weeks before it was sent, to apprise 
him that it was coming, dnd to instruet 
him as to the answer he was to make.” 

This storm broke over. But it was 
in vain that the Cardinal had not only 
the ear of the King, but also held his 
pen—it was in vain that he repre- 
sented the Flemish nobility as riotous 
and ambitious voluptuaries—(one of 
them even eating meat in Lent!)—as 
spendthrifts so encumbered wit 
debt that they sought a season of 
anarchy to rid them of their obliga- 
tions: it became evident, even at the 
Spanish court, that the Cardinal, with 
all his diplomatic skill, had not 
sufficient power to make head against 
his opponents. There must be con- 
cession, or force of another kind must 
be employed—the sword, and not the 
pen. And now having resolved on 
the recall of the Cardinal, all the 
Jinesse and petty hypocrisy of the 
King had a fair field for their exer- 
cise. Orange and Egmont and the 
people of the Netherlands should 
never have it to say that he, the 
King, had dismissed his faithful ser- 
vant in consideration of their opinion 
or their wishes. That he would think 
of the matter, is the most con- 
ciliating answer he gives to them. 
Nay, the Cardinal himself should 
never know that he was in reality 
dismissed, His reeall should appear to 
the minister himself as a temporary 
departure, counselled by the emergen- 
cies of the moment; to all others this 
temporary absence from the Nether- 
lands should seem the voluntary and 
spontaneous act of the Cardinal. 

Had not the Cardinal a mother, 
living in some remote district? And 
must not so benevolent and tender- 
hearted a Cardinal be desirous, after 
a long interval, of visiting his aged 
parent? The Cardinal shall in a let- 
ter, which may be seen or heard of all 
men, solicit of the Regent, or 
the King, permission to retire for 4 
space from the cares of government; 
and the King or the Regent shall, 
with much regret, yield to the claims 
of filial affection, and of a constitu- 
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tion requiring repose. This shall be 
the aspect of the transaction to the 
world at large. The Cardinal receives 
his private letter, He has now the 
pen put into his hands, and is in- 
structed what to write. In his cor- 
respondence with the King, he had 
frequently implored his majesty— 
Heaven knows with what sincerity! 
—not to scruple at sacrificing him 
or his interests for what might be 
deemed the public welfare. To this 
brief retirement how then could he 
object? He writes, requesting very 
submissively a leave of absence—it is 
publicly and blandly granted ‘him. 
He retires to his country-seat, there 
to indite most contented letters on the 
charms of a philosophical retreat, and 
pine in secret for the return of power. 

The Cardinal seems to have be- 
lieved, or tried to believe, that it was 
the King’s intention to reinstate him 
after a brief interval. The public, in 
general, though mystified by this pre- 
arranged correspondence, conciuded 
that the Cardinal never would re- 
turn, and great was their joy at his 
departure. Even the Duchess was 
glad to be liberated from a minister 
who had grown too powerful and 
domineering. The young nobility 
were in extacies. “ Brederode and 
Count Hoogstraaten were standing 
together, looking from a window of a 
house near the gate of Caudenberg, 
to feast their eyes with the spectacle 
of their enemy’s retreat. As soon as 
the Cardinal had passed through the 
gate on his way to Namur, the first 
stage of his journey, they rushed into 
the street, got both upon one horse, 
Hoogstraaten, who alone had boots 
on his legs, taking the saddle, and 
Brederode the croup, and galloped 
after the Cardinal with the exultation 
of schoolboys.” 

After some interval, the Duke of 
Alva succeeded to the Cardinal, and 
those who rejoiced most in the depar- 
ture of that wily minister might have 
wished his return; for Alva united 
in himself all the craft and subtlety 
that the court of Philip could teach, 
with a cruelty and hardness of na- 
ture seldom learned in camps, But 
We are not attracted to this man— 
his lineaments are well known, and 
are not attractive; consummate 


general as he was, his moral qualities 
are those we associate with a Grand 
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Inquisitor, not a great Captain. And 
his range of thought must have been 
very limited; for when he had suc- 
ceeded in quelling all resistance by 
his arms, he undid his own work, and 
kindled against himself the wrath of 
every citizen, Catholic or Protestant, 
by the absurdest system of taxation 
that ever entered into the head of the 
merest dragoon to establish. Amongst 
other taxes he imposed, this stands 
out conspicuous—ten per cent of the 
value of every article of merchandise 
to be paid as often as it should be sold. 
Had he designed to put down com- 
merce as well as heresy, he could 
not have framed a better system of 
finance. Imagine every tradesman 
and merchant, in the thriving cities 
of Flanders, being compelled to keep 
an account of every sale they made 
in the course of the day, in order that 
they might deduct from their profits 
this ten per cent to the government. 
It was monstrous; it was impractic- 
able: His coadjutors in the Council 
of State remonstrated with him, but 
in vain; a like tax he had imposed 
on his own little town of Alva, and 
why should it not be equally feasible 
in the great commercial cities of the 
Netherlands? But commerce was 
better able to protect itself than 
heresy, and it raised such a storm 
about the general’s ears that he 
at length seemed very willing to 
escape from these Flemish citizens ; 
and Philip, who had no other re- 
source than to appoint new men— 
being utterly incapacitated for the 
reception of new ideas—was equally 
willing to recall him, 

It is time we turn to the opposite 
and patriot camp. Amongst the 
brave, jovial, gallant, rich, but 
thoughtless nobility of Flanders, 
there was one man of earnest pur- 
pose, keen insight, heroic persever- 
ance, whose mind expanded as events 
developed themselves, who finally 
devoted himself to the cause of the 
people—of freedom civil and religious 
—the Prince of Orange. He too, as 
we first catch sight of him, is the 
magnificent nobleman, sumptuous, 
munificent, of generous nature, and a 
lover of justice, and withal as pro- 
foundly versed as Philip himself in 
what he celled the art of government 
—but not apparently possessed by 
any great principle of action. As, 
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however, his own life matures, and 
as the crisis of public affairs ap- 
proaches, he takes upon himself the 
full solemnity of the times; he be- 
comes the worthy leader of that great 
movement, which is agitating, in a 
vague and distracted manner, all 
classes of the community: he devotes 
himself till death to a great cause. 
His son is seized, and detained by 
the court of Spain as a hostage; his 
vast revenues are spent in the levying 
of troops to resist the Duke of Alva, 
and bribes of princely wealth are 
held out to him; but he is pledged 
to his work, and sacrifices all, pa- 
rental affection, and finally life itself, 
to his great cause. 

His early education was more 
adapted to develop his talents than 
his moral nature, but it was evident- 
ly preparing him for the great task 
he was to accomplish. At an early 
age he entered as page into the ser- 
vice of Charles V., and the Emperor, 
recognizing the ability and discretion 
of his prince-page (for he had already 
come into possession of his title and 
estates), delighted to have him fre- 
quently in his, presence, and retained 
him even when the greatest affairs 
were discussed with his ministers, or 
when he gave audiences of the most 
confidential kind. The youth grew 
up with a knowledge of men and 
things that is rarely acquired. At 
an age when most men are gazing in 
foolish wonder at the spectacle of 
courts and governments, he had been 
introduced behind the scenes, and 
understood what men were, and what 
their real motives, and how common 
a flesh and blood hides beneath the 
velvet andthe ermine. Nor did the 
Emperor trust his shrewd and silent 
observer in the cabinet only; he 
trusted him also in the field. Before 
the Prince was twenty-one, he was 
appointed, during the absence of the 
Duke of Savoy, to be general-in- 
chief of the army on the French 
frontier. After the Emperor's death 
he was equally trusted by Philip, 
being employed to negotiate the peace 
with France. He was one of the 


hostages selected by Henry of France 
for the due falfilment of the treaty. 
It was at this period that the 
incident occurred which is said to 
have procured him the name of the 
“ Silent.” 


He and Henry, while 
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hunting in the wood of Vincennes, 
found themselves together, separated 
from the rest of the company ; and 
the French King, concluding that the 
envoy of Philip was privy to all his 
designs, began to open his mind on 
the great scheme which he was then 
secretly framing with his brother of 
Spain. The two zealous monarchs 
were solemnly to pledge themselves 
for the extirpation of heresy in their 
several kingdoms, and that by the 
decisive process of a massacre of the 
heretics, “that accursed vermin.” 
The French King proceeded to dis. 
cuss the details of this most religious 
plot. The Prince was silent, and kept 
his countenance ; and earned his name 
of “Silent,” from the manner in 
which he received this blundering 
confidence of the King. The story 
wears an apocryphal air. The Prince 
of Orange was not yet a Protestant, 
and the confidence, therefore, was not 
s0 strangely misplaced ; and a nick- 
name is not given from a transac- 
tion, which at the time is known 
only to a few persons, for the Prince 
of Orange would not talk of this, 
3ut if Henry of France did make 
this indiscreet revelation, we may be 
sure that Orange would not fail to 
reflect upon it at an after period, 
when he was engaged in the conflict 
with Philip. It was a lesson, if he 
needed one, of what kind of “holy 
alliance ” the Christian sovereigns of 
his epoch were capable of forming. 
As Stadtholder of Holland, Freis- 
land, and Utrecht, it fell upon him 
to carry out the policy of the Spanish 
monarch in his treatment of heretics: 
he received secret instructions to 
enforce the edicts against all the 
sectaries without distinction, and 
with the utmost rigour. From 4 
mere sense of humanity and justice, 
he was far less severe than Philip 
required ; still he gave orders to en- 
force conformity with the ancient 
Church. He was rich, powerful, 
young; a luxurious and princely 
life lay before him. His hospitality, 
like his fortune, was almost regal. 
“Twenty-four noblemen and eighteen 
pages of gentle birth officiated regu- 
larly in his family.” It was a daily 


banquet in his household, and the 
generous host of winning manner 
and address, was beloved and hon- 
It was not at this 


oured by all. 
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period of life, that he was disposed 
to regard the sectaries with any other 
feeling than that of compassion, min- 
gled probably with some degree of 
contempt. 

But, while mingling with all the 
festivities suitable to his age and 
rank, he evidently kept his head clear, 
and his heart free from any of the 
malignant passions of the time. All 
parties trusted him. The Protest- 
ants looked for justice at his hands; 
the Duchess-regent knew that she 
had in him a friend to order and 
good government, and had recourse 
from time to time to his mediation 
with the cities she had provoked 
almost beyond endurance. He en- 
deavoured to moderate his own party 
when he saw their proceedings as- 
suming an insurrectionary character. 
When Brederode, at the head of a 
numerous procession, presented what 
was called the Request to the Duch- 
ess, it was the presence of Orange 
that prevented the circumstance from 
leading to serious disturbance. It 
was this Request, as our readers may 
remember, that gave rise to the fam- 
ous name of The Beggars, which the 
young nobility chose to assume for 
themselves. The Councillor Berlay- 
mont is reported to have said to the 
Duchess, pointing to the multitude 
that accompanied this petition :— 
“What, madam! is it possible that 
your highness can entertain fears of 
these beggars?” (gueur). Ata magni- 
ficent repast that took place shortly 
after, over which Brederode presided, 
that far too boisterous champion of 
liberty, repeating the offensive ex- 
pression of Councillor Berlaymont, 
exclaimed, “ They call us Beggars! 
Let us accept the name; we will 
contend with this Inquisition till we 
all wear the beggar’s sack!” He 
then beckoned to one of his pages, 
who brought him a Jeathern wallet 
and a large wooden bowl, such as 
were worn and used by professional 
mendicants, and slinging the wallet 
round his neck, and filling the bowl 
with wine, he lifted the ungainly 
goblet with both his hands, and 
drained it at a draught. “ Long live 
the beggars!” (Vivent les gueua /) 
he cried, as he wiped his beard and 
set down the bowl. Then,” says 
Mr. Motley, “ for the first time, from 
the lips of those reckless nobles, rose 








the famous cry which was so often to 
ring over land and sea, amid blazing 
cities, on blood-stained decks, through 
the smoke and carnage of many a 
stricken field.” Amidst shouts of 
laughter and applause Brederode 
threw the wallet round the neck 
of his nearest neighbour, and banded 
him the wooden bowl. Each guest 
in turn took the knapsack, and, push- 
ing aside the gold and silver plate 
before him, filled the capacious wood- 
en bowl, and drank the beggars! The 
new shibboleth was invented. While 
the tumult was at its height, the 
Prince of Orange with some other 
nobles entered the apartment. He 
was immediately surrounded by the 
“beggars,” these bacchanalian pa- 
triots, and compelled to drink their 
toast, though, in the confusion of the 
scene, its meaning was still unex- 
plained to him. He drank a cup of 
wine with them, but used bis influ- 
ence to prevail apon them to break 
up their dangerous festivities. 

On every occasion he is seen to be 
the friend of order and authority, so 
long as these do not violate the most 
palpable claims of justice and hu- 
manity. It is astonishing how the 
country began to look upon this 
man, as if their hope lay with him. 
Thus it is in disastrous times; if 
the multitude will, by their fidelity 
to the greatest amongst them, make 
him strong, they find a pillar of 
strength on which they themselves 
can lean, Antwerp is in a state bor- 
dering on insurrection. The preach- 
ers of the new faith are forbidden 
the churches, the chapels, the public 
rooms, the public streets—are driven 
from the city; the people encamp 
without the walls, and listen to their 
preachers there. The sermon, we 
may be sure, is none the less stirring 
for being listened to in a half-rebelli- 
ous spirit; nor is the city quieted be- 
cause it takes its intoxicating draught 
of spiritual enthusiasm .without the 
walls. What can the presence of 
one man do, who brings with him 
neither arms to terrify, nor power to 
revoke the destructive and fanatic 
measures of the King? Yet the whole 
city of Antwerp calls for the Prince 
of Orange. And the Duchess en- 
treats him to use his mediatorial in- 
fluence. He goes, and is received as 
a saviour, Some brief period of 
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peace follows, but the insane resolu- 
tion of the Spanish monarch cannot 
be shaken. Only through war, and 
war of the most terrible kind, can 
peace finally be secured. 

Not only between Protestant and 
Catholic, but between Lutheran and 
Calvinist, he has to act as mediator. 
The true principle of toleration seems 
to be embraced by no one—certainly 
by no party or sect. He does em- 
brace it, contends for it against friend 
and foe. At a second visit to Antwerp, 
it falls on him to prevent a civil war 
between Lutheran and Calvinist. 

The storm rages higher, and Orange 
erects himself to meet it. The pupil 
of Charles V. knows well what man- 
ner of men he has to deal with; no 
simulation or hypocrisy of the Spanish 
court can deceive him; to him it is 
clear as day that there can be no 
amity with the King except by re- 
linquishing entirely all freedom, civil 
and religious. He casts in his lot 
with the people. His friend Count 
Egmont still hoped to combine loyal- 
ty with patriotism. Very touching, 
indeed, is the parting that now takes 
place between the two friends. Orange 
in vain tries to open the eyes of 
Egmont to the true character of the 
King of Spain. Loyal and generous 
himself, he cannot believe that Philip, 
who treated him so courteously and 
hospitably during that visit, so un- 
fortunate for his own fame and 
honour, which he paid the court at 
Madrid, means his ruin and destruc- 
tion. Alva has now come upon the 
scene. Orange knows well that both 
he and Egmont are proscribed men, 
But Egmont is fatally deluded. 
“ Alas! Egmont,” said the Prince, 
“the King’s clemency, of which you 
boast, will destroy you: would that 
I might be deceived; but I foresee 
too clearly that you are to be the 
bridge which the Spaniards will de- 
stroy so soon as they have passed 
over it to invade the country.” With 
these words he concluded his vain 
appeal to awaken the Count from his 
fatal security. “Then, as if per- 
suaded that he was looking upon his 
friend for the last time, William of 
Orange threw his arms around Eg- 
mont, and held him for a moment in 
a close embrace. Tears fell from the 
eyes of both at this parting moment; 
and then, the brief scene of simple 
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and lofty pathos terminated, Egmont 
and Orange separated from each 
other, never to meet again on earth.” 

The “ bridge” was very little used ; 
its destruction seemed the main thing 
that was plotted. Philip wrote to 
the Count in the most friendly strain 
after the commission had been given 
to Alva to arrest him and the other 
nobles of his party. Thus, in spite 
of many admonitions—some of them 
even from Spaniards—the unhappy 
Count was lured to his destruction. 
Alva was enabled very dextrously 
to accomplish his arrest. He had, 
however, tks mortification to find 
that the man whom above all others 
it was necessary for him to capture, 
had escaped. The ex-minister, the 
Cardinal, on hearing that Orange had 
not been seized, said very truly, “ That 
if Orange had escaped, they had taken 
nobody, and that his capture would 
have been more valuable than that of 
every man in the Netherlands.” 

The contest had now become ear- 
nest indeed. It wasno longer a weak 
woman who held the regency; it 
was the most consummate general 
and the most inflexible man that 
Philip could have selected who now 
held the Netherlands under a military 
despotism. Orange declared war 
against this tyrant, levied troops in 
Germany, expended all his resources 
to bring an army into the field; but 
through the masterly generalship and 
Fabian tactics of Alva, he was doom- 
ed to see the season pass, and his 
troops disband, without effecting any- 
thing. The Prince of Orange gains 
no victories in the open field. Hardly 
any great man has accomplished so 
much with so few successes. But per- 
severance through adversity, through 
defeat, through calumny and slander, 
met with its reward. He trusted 
always to his sacred cause, and felt 
that he and it must be under the 
providence of God. And this is the 
place to mention that he had now em- 
braced, with a sober and sincere zeal, 
the Reformed faith ; thus arming him- 
self completely for the great task 
committed to him, We have no ac- 
count here of the gradual steps of his 
conversion. Mr. Motley very judici- 
ously observes that the real incidents 
of his life, and not religious contro- 
versy, led, in all probability, to the 
change. Feeling the necessity for 
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the support of religion, and feeling 
this need at a time when two forms of 
Christianity presented themselves for 
his selection, he preferred the Pro- 
testant. A Oatholic may suggest 
that he chose the religion of that 
party with which his owm fortunes 
were henceforth to be bound up— 
that his was, in fact, a political con- 
version; but his after life, and the 
tenor of his private correspondence, 
prove him to have become sincerely 
and zealously pious. To us the choice 
seems very natural: he who had seen 
so much of priests—though perhaps 
of the higher and not the more 
spiritual order—was not likely (if he 
could adopt another) to select that 
form of Christianity in which a priest- 
hood stands between the human soul 
and its God. He would prefer the 
theology which led him at once into 
communion with God and Christ, to 
that which put a priestly confessor 
beside him to dog his footsteps every 
moment of his life. One thing is 
indisputable, and highly to his glory ; 
—both for Catholics and Protestants, 
for Lutherans and Calvinists, he 
claimed liberty of thought, freedom 
of worship, the full and manly enun- 
ciation of every sincere conviction. 
He was misunderstood even by his 
own party ; his noble sense of justice 
was often traduced as lukewarmness 
and irreligion. Peter Dathenus, a 
fiery zealot who for some time exerted 
an overbearing influence from the 
pulpit of Ghent, denounced hii as 
“an atheist in heart,—as a man 
who knew no God but state expedi- 
ency, which was the idol of his wor- 
ship.” And a far more temperate 
Protestant, St. Aldegonde, seemed 
incapable of comprehending that 
there was any necessity to preach 
toleration to those of the Reformed 
faith ; he evidently cannot under- 
stand that “religious peace” at 
which the Prince was aiming, that 
mutual forbearance, that freedom of 
restraint sor all in matters purely 
religious. “The Prince,” he says 
complainingly, in one of his letters— 
and the complaint remains an honour 
to his misapprehended leader—* The 
Prince has uttered reproaches to me 
that our clergy are striving to obtain 
& mastery over consciences. He 
praised lately the saying of a monk, 
who was not long here, that our pot 
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had not gore to the fire as often as that 
of our antagonists, but that, when the 
time came, it would be black enough. 
In short, the Prince fears that after 
a few centuries the clerical tyranny 
on both sides will stand in this re- 
spect on the same footing.” 

The Prince of Orange lived to see 
Holland and Zealand obtain, through 
many trials and the fiercest struggle, 
their independence; and had just 
accepted some modified sovereignty 
of these provinces, under the title of 
Oount, when his assassination took 
place. We regret to find how con- 
spicuous a part his old opponent, 
Cardinal Granvelle, plays in this 
transaction. It is he, it seems, who 
whispered into the King’s ear the 
expediency of removing the Prince 
by the assassination. He couples the 
advice with a base calumny against 
the courage of the man whose life 
was one constant exposure to danger. 
He was in favour of publicly setting 
a price upon his head—offering a re- 
ward of thirty or forty thousand 
crowns to any one who would deliver 
up the Prince dead or alive; and he 
added, ‘‘as the Prince of Orange is a 
vile coward, fear alone will throw him 
into confusion.” Thus. writes, thus 
counsels, the priest; and the King, 
who was not difficult to persuade on 
such an occasion, accordingly pub- 
lished what is called his “ ban,” in 
which, after enumerating the offences 
of Orange, after banishing and put- 
ting him out of the pale of law, he 
continues thus: ‘ And if any one of 
our subjects, or any stranger, should 
be found sufficiently generous of 
heart to rid us of this pest, deliver- 
ing him to us alive or dead, or taking 
his life, we will cause to be furnished 
to him, immediately after the deed 
shall have been done, the sum of 
twenty-five thousand crowns in gold. 
If he have committed any crime, how- 
ever heinous, we promise to pardon 
him; and if he be not already noble, 
we will ennoble him for his valour.” 
Thus, says Mr. Motley, by Cardinal 
Granvelle and by Philip, a price was 
set upon the head of the foremost 
man of his age, as if he had been a 
savage beast, and admission into the 
ranks of Spain’s haughty nobility 
was made the additional bribe to 
tempt the assassin. 

Balthazar Gérard, the miserable 
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creature who executed this royal 
ban, had been already led by his 
fanaticism to believe that the mur- 
der of the arch-rebel and arch- 
heretic, as he thought the Prince, 
would be a work of supereminent 
piety. If now, wealth and nobility 
in this world were to be added to the 
highest honours in the next, why 
should he any longer delay to strike ? 
On the one hand there was the im- 
minent risk of being captured after 
the blow was struck, or the shot 
fired, and being put to a most cruel 
death ; but, on the other hand, there 
was a great prize to be gained, and 
there was every satisfaction that an 
orthodox Catholic could require for 
his conscience. His King commanded 
—his confessor approved. When he 
confided his scheme to the regent of 
the Jesuit college, “that dignitary 
expressed high approbation of the 
plan, gave Gérard his blessing, and 
promised him that, if his life should 
be sacrificed in achieving his pur- 
pose, he should be enrolled amongst 
the martyrs.” Under a false name 
and character he contrived to gain 
admission into the house of the 
Prince of Orange, who was then re- 
siding in the little town of Delft. 
He represented himself as a Protest- 
ant, and the son of a Protestant who 
had suffered death for his religion. 
“A pious, psalm-singing, thoroughly 
Calvinistic youth he seemed to be, 
having a Bible or a hymn-book un- 
der his arm whenever he walked the 
street, and most exemplary in his 
attendance at sermon and lecture. 
For the rest, a singularly unobtrus- 
ive personage, twenty-seven years of 
age, low of stature, meagre, mean- 
visaged, muddy - complexioned, and 
altogether a man of no account.” 
His appearance had so little pre- 
possessed the then Regent of the 
Netherlands, the Prince of Parma 
(who had advanced money to villains 
of all nations, who had spent it and 
done nothing), that he refased to 
lend him any assistance, and he was 
absolutely so poor that he received 
as charity from William of Orange 
the means of purchasing the pistols 
by which the assassination was to be 
committed. With money thus pro- 
cured, he bought a pair of pistols, or 
small carabines, from a soldier, chaf- 
fering long about the price. On the 
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following day, it is said that the sol- 
dier stabbed himself to the heart, and 
died despairing, on hearing for what 
purpose the pistols had been bought! 

The shot was fired as the Prince 
was passing from the dining-room to 
his own private apartments. Three 
balls entered his body. He expired 
in a few minutes. “O my God, have 
mercy upon my soul! O my God, 
have mercy upon this poor people!” 
were the last words he uttered. 

Thus expired a man who may 
justly be called Great; for the title 
is then most legitimately applied 
when one in a high station, or en- 
dowed with great powers, devotes 
himself to a noble cause. The miser- 
able assassin, with his meagre frame 
and contemptible appearance, had, at 
all events, that species of courage or 
endurance which we find in perfec- 
tion in the wild Indian. We had 
almost made his escape; he had 
reached the ramparts, from which he 
intended to spring into the moat, 
when he stumbled over a heap of 
rubbish and fell. This led to his 
capture. From that moment he was 
calm as a martyred saint, supporting 
every species of torture that could be 
devised with an equanimity so sur- 
prising that it was thought unac- 
countable, except on the ground of 
witchcraft and sorcery. He was 
clothed, therefore, “ in the shirt of an 
hospital patient,” that being a charm 
against sorcery, and tortured anew; 
but even in the shirt he manifested the 
same apparent impassiveness to pain. 

To pass in review a history of the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, without 
dwelling at all on the many terrible 
sieges and massacres that distin- 
guished it, seems a strange omission ; 
it would be an omission still less 
justifiable if we were to quit Mr. 
Motley’s work without giving any 
idea of the spirited and powerfal 
manner in which he has described 
the horrors of this civil war. Does . 
the reader remember the siege of 
Leyden? Probably he does, yet not 
so vividly but that he will read the 
account of it in these volumes with 
keen interest. 

We instance the siege of Leyden, 
not only from the quite peculiar cir- 
cumstances that attended it, but 
because, happily, it does not end in 
one of those fearful massacres, where 
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cruelty, lust, and brutality, take their 
most exaggerated form, and of which 
we necessarily have to read here till 
we recoil from the page. We abridge 
Mr. Motley’s account. 


“Leyden was now destined to pass 
through a fiery ordeal, This city was 
one of the most beautiful in the Nether- 
lands. Placed in the midst of broad and 
fruitful pastures, which had been re- 
claimed by the hand of industry from 
the bottom of the sea, it was fringed with 
smiling villages, blooming gardens, fruit- 
ful orchards, The ancient, and, at last, 
decrepit Rhine, flowing languidly to- 
wards its sandy bed,* had been multi- 

lied into innumerable artificial currents, 
y which the city was completely inter- 
laced. These watery streets were shaded 
by lime trees, poplars, and willows, and 
crossed by one hundred and forty-five 
bridges, mostly of hammered stone. The 
houses were elegant, the squares and 
streets spacious, airy, and clean, the 
churches and public edifices imposing, 
while the whole aspect of the place sug- 
gested thrift, industry, and comfort. 
Upon an artificial elevation in the centre 
of the city rose a ruined tower of un- 
known antiquity. By some it was con- 
sidered to be of Roman origin, while 
others preferred to regard it as the work 
of the Anglo-Saxon Hengist, raised to 
commemorate his conquest of England. 
Surrounded by fruit-trees, and over- 
grown in the centre by oaks, it afforded 
from its mouldering battlements a 
charming prospect over a wide expanse 
of level country, with the spires of 
neighbouring cities rising in every direc- 
tion. It was from this commanding 
height, during the long and terrible 
summer days which were approaching, 
that many an eye was to be strained 
anxiously seaward, watching if yet the 
ocean had begun to roll over the land.” 


This fair city was completely in- 
vested by the Spanish army under 
Valdez. The Prince of Orange had 
no troops which could encounter the 
enemy with the least chance of suc- 
cess. There was no possible way of 
throwing provisions into the town. 
Famine must exterminate the inha- 
bitants, unless the sea, which was 
twenty miles distant, could be brought 
up to the walls of the city! The 
sea, bearing the Dutch fleet to their 
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assistance through those meadows 
and outlying villages, was their only 
hope. Sach was the plan of the 
Prince of Orange, and such the des- 
perate expedient that the States of 
Holland were willing to sanction. 
Rather let the whole land be sunk 
than the nation be enslaved! But 
the Prince of Orange lay ill of a fever 
in Rotterdam, and the work went 
on slowly, and to many the expe- 
dient seemed altogether wild and 
visionary. “Go up to the tower, 
ye Beggars!” was the taunting cry 
of some in the city who were the 
opponents of the Prince,—‘‘ Go up to 
the tower, and tell us if ye can see the 
ocean coming over the dry land to 
your relief?” And day after day 
they did go up to the ancient tower 
of Hengist with heavy heart and 
anxious eye, watching, hoping, pray- 
ing, fearing, and at last almost des- 
pairing of relief by God and man. 

But the Prince recovered from his 
illness, and the necessary prepara- 
tions were vigorously resumed, Ad- 
miral Boissot got his vessels together, 
with eight hundred veteran sailors 
—the ‘“sea-beggars”—renowned far 
and wide for their nautical skill and 
ferocious courage; he also coliected 
good store of provisions for the 
starving city. The dykes were de- 
stroyed, and the flotilla made its 
way fifteen miles up the country to 
the strong dyke called the Land- 
scheiding; and there it was arrested. 
Between this and Leyden were seve- 
ral other dykes; and, moreover, the 
Spaniards were encamped there, or 
lodged in forts. The Land-scheid- 
ing, however, was vigorously seized 
on by the Dutch, was broken through 
in several places, and the fleet sailed 
on. Then came another dyke, the 
‘“‘Green-way,” and that was seized 
and opened, and the fleet still passed 
inland. But now the sea, which had 
thus far borne them on, diffused itself 
under an adverse wind, and became 
too shallow for the ships. 

“Meantime the besieged city was at 
its last gasp. The burghers had been 
in a state of uncertainty for pan days. 
They knew that the wind was unfavour- 





* The reader may observe here (if he cares to notice it) an instance of that poe- 
tical or metaphorical style by which we have ventured to intimate Mr. Motley 


does not improve his descriptions. 


If he would take a hint from us, he would 


avoid all indulgence in poetic fancy, and let his eloquence be under the sole inspi- 
ration and guidance of strong feelings and strong facts, 
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able; and at the dawn of each day every 
eye was turned wistfully to the vanes of 
the steeples, So long as the easterly 
breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxi- 
ously stood on towers and house-tops, 
that they must look in vain for the wel- 
come ocean. Yet, while thus patiently 
waiting, they were literally starving ; for 
even the misery endured at Haarlem had 
not reached that depth and intensity of 
agony to which Leyden was now re- 
duced. The daily mortality was fright- 
The pestilence now stalked 
at noonday through the city, and the 
doomed inhabitants fell like grass be- 
neath its scythe. From six thousand to 
eight thousand human beings sank be- 
fore this scourge alone; yet the — 
resolutely held out—women and men 
mutually encouraging each other to resist 
the entrance of their foreign foe—an evil 
more horrible than pest or famine. Ley- 
den was sublime in its despair. A few 
murmurs were, however, occasionally 
heard at the steadfastness of the magis- 
trates, and a dead body was placed at 
the door of the burgomaster, as a silent 
witness against his inflexibility. A party 
of the more faint-hearted even assailed 
the heroic Adrian van der Werf with 
threats and reproaches as he passed 
through the streets. A crowd had ga- 
thered around him as he reached a tri- 
angular place in the centre of the town, 
into which many of the principal streets 
emptied themselves, There stood the 
burgomaster—a tall, haggard, imposing 
figure, with dark visage, and a tranquil 
but commanding eye. He waved his 
broad-leaved felt hat for silence, and 
then exclaimed, in a language which has 
been almost literally preserved—‘ What 
would ye, my friends? Why do ye mur- 
mur that we do not break our vows and 
surrender the city to the Spaniards ?—a 
fate more horrible than the agony she 
now endures. I tell you I have made 
an oath to hold the city, and may God 
give me strength to keep my oath! I 
ean die but once, whether by your hand, 
the enemy’s, or by the hand of God. My 
own fate is indifferent to me, not so that 
of the city intrusted to my care. I 
know that we shall starve if not soon 
relieved ; but starvation is preferable to 
the dishonoured death which is the only 
alternative. Your menaces move me 
not; my life is at your disposal; here is 
my sword, plunge it into my breast, and 
divide my flesh among you.. Take my 
body to appease your hunger, but expect 
no surrender so long as I remain alive?’” 


But the wind rose, and the sea 


with it, and at a fortunate conjunc- 
ture, a panic dispersed their enemies, 
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and the relieving fleet sailed into the 
city! The quays were lined with 
the famishing population, and from 
every vessel bread was thrown 
amongst the crowd. Some choked 
themselves to death with the food 
thus suddenly presented to them. 
By the spontaneous movement of 
the multitude, or as a measure wisely 
ordained to calm the over-excite- 
ment of the moment, all the inhabi- 
tants, the magistrates and citizens, 
the sailors and the soldiers, repaired 
to the great church, there to bend 
in humble gratitude before the King 
of kings. Thousands of voices raised 
the thanksgiving hymn; but the 
universal emotion becarhe too full 
for utterance—the hymn was abrupt- 
ly suspended, and the multitude wept 
like children. 

Surely no people ever won its 
freedom through greater efforts, suf- 
ferings, and sacrifices than these 
United Provinces of the Netherlands. 
God forbid that any European na- 
tion should again pass through so 
terrible an ordeal; still it is instruc- 
tive, and it stirs the heart to learn 
what men can do and suffer in a 
righteous cause. 

- With the death of Orange termi- 
nates the first instalment which Mr. 
Motley has given us of his history. 
The remaining portion will treat 
more especially of the acts and the 
career of the Dutch Republic. Then 
will be the fit occasion to offer some 
remarks on the “place in history ” 
of this famous republic; for all 
Europe, and England especially, owes 
a great debt to Holland. We are 
accustomed, and with justice, to say 
at the present epoch, that England 
teaches practically, to the rest of 
Europe, how far the pure government 
of equal laws can be established 
without interference of arbitrary 
power. There was a time when 
England learned this lesson of Hol- 
land ;—not to mention that it was a 
stadtholder of Holland who came to 
our liberation at a time when we 
could not have borne a republic, and 
when we should have looked in vain 
to any other quarter for a liberal 
sovereign. No other quarter in Eu- 
rope could have grown or -educated 
the man we wanted. We shall ex- 
ect with much interest the remain- 
ing volumes of Mr, Motley’s History. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY—ITS 


Tue management of the National 
Gallery has long been the chosen 
subject for abuse. Sometimes the 
outery is raised that pictures have 
been flayed and destroyed under the 
murderous hand of cleaners and re- 
storers—sometimes that mere copies 
have been imposed upon the Trustees 
in the place of originals; and then, 
again, that the public money has 
been squandered in the purchase of 
a class of works more calculated to 
corrupt than to improve the public 
taste. Snch charges are but too 
easily made in the matter of picture- 
dealing, in which the dealer is often 
the designing knave—the purchaser, 
itmay be, a too credulous dupe—the 
general public, in great measure, in- 
competent judges—and even the ac- 
complished and qualified few a court 
of doubtful appeal, constituted pos- 
sibly of opinions the most diversified. 
It were, then, almost vain to pre- 
sume to adjudicate on these much 
vexed questions, which even par- 
liamentary tommittees have failed 
to solve, save by that oblivion which 
notoriously shrouds all subjects com- 
mitted to “ Blue-book” custody. 

Pictures have an existence only 
less painfully sensitive than that of 
the artist-painter himself. You can 
scarcely in a studio venture to com- 
pliment an artist on his work, in the 
dread of wounding the delicacy of his 
nature; and you can surely scarcely 
venture to hang his picture in any gal- 
lery, from fear that’ an oblivious sha- 
dow or some appalling light may mar 
a cherished beauty. But these are evils 
merely of the passing hour, Think 
then, O gentle reader, of the accu- 
mulated injuries heaped in the lapse 
of centuries upon works by Raphael 
which have been taken from panel 
and transferred to canvas—upon pic- 
tures by Correggio, roughly scoured 
and then repainted—upon paintings 
by Titian, skinned and scraped, and 
then reglazed. Ponder, we say, on 
the delicate sensitive existence of 
& picture—those lines so lovingly 
traced by the hand of Raphael, lines 
upon which the spirit- world of 
beauty intones its gentlest harmonies 
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—think, too, of those lustrous hues 
of radiant glory, tempered by the 
cool of grateful shade, which in 
Titian seem to exult in all the life 
and fulness of voluptuous pleasure; 
and then raise your lamentations 
over the ravages of time — rain 
pouring in by skylight—heat and 
cold, with fever and with chill, rack- 
ing each delicate member—ravages 
but rendered still more fatal by re- 
storations which man comes merci- 
lessly to inflict. Is it a wonder, 
then, that from every gallery in 
Europe the outcry is raised against 
the havoc which time and man have 
thus committed? In Madrid, Ford 
tells as that the pictures have been 
absolutely flayed and massacred. In 
Dresden, likewise, it is but too evi- 
dent that the great Correggios have 
suffered vivlence. In the Pitti of 
Florence, the palace-like polish of 
well-kept surface can only be main- 
tained by doctoring reparations. In 
the far-famed Tribune, in the same 
city, we have been ourselves asked 
to expose the system- which now, 
under the plea of restorations, threat- 
ens the great masterpieces with still 
further destruction. Thus it can 
easily be understood that there is 
scarcely a picture in Europe over 
which Raphael once lovingly doted 
—scarcely a work in which the great 
masters have poured out the fulness 
of their spirit, or apportioned with 
costless pains a priceless labour— 
that has not been marred or mas- 
sacred either by time or the hand of 
man. 

These considerations must certainly 
materially affect the character and 
quality of any national gallery which 
is now attempted to be } aj The 
great works of which we have spoken 
as injured, and sometimes all but de- 
stroyed, are still justly deemed such 

riceless treasures as to be withheld 
rom our reach. They never come 
into the market, and cannot be 
bought at any price. The managers 
of our National Gallery are then ne- 
cessarily, in their selection, reduced 
to a class of works, it may be, hid in 
convents or held in private hands, 
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the history and pedigree of which 
are probably somewhat doubtfal. 
The great masters, it is well known, 
were aided by numerous scholars, 
and hence it is that countless works 
are found not only in Italy but 
throughout Europe, which presume 
to bear the master’s name, but 
which were, in fact, executed only 
by his pupils. We are told that a 
scholar of Raphael made a copy of 
one of his master’s works, which even 
Raphael himself mistook for an ori- 
ginal. Let us, then, for a moment 
look at the difficulties which beset 
the formation of any national gal- 
lery. In the first place, the great 
and important pictures are now pro- 
verbially difficult to obtain. In the 
next place, it is not always possible 
to determine whether any given work 
has been executed by master or 
scholars. And then, again, a once 
original picture may have been so 
injured by time, and so far repainted 
by restorers, as to leave little or 
nothing of the master’s hand. Such, 
indeed, are the difficulties which beset 
the purchase of pictures, such the 
snares deliberately cast with the 
purpose to entrap, that even the 
most wary and the best informed 
must occasionally be deceived. It 
may, therefore, be matter even of 
surprise that, in the lengthened his- 
tory of our National Gallery, more 
errors have not been committed. 
Without going into the details of 
any given charge, we may, in the 
very necessity of the case, almost 
take it for granted that some unwise 
purchases have occasionally been 
made. We would say, however, let 
these be forgotten in the remem- 
brance of the great and invaluable 
works which of late years have been 
wisely secured, forming at length for 
this country a National Gallery of 
pictures worthy of its name and pur- 
pose. We have, for example, secured 
one of the largest and choicest works 
of Paul Veronese. We have become 
the fortunate possessors of a Perugino, 
which, for purity of spirit and beauty 
of colour, is scarcely surpassed in 
Europe. We have purchased, more- 
over, in Florence a series of early 
Italian pictures, which gives to our 
Gallery that historic basis which is 
essential to accurate knowledge and 
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study. The authorities, then, for 
these and other services may safely, 
we think, appeal to the grand general 
result, against any minor errors which 
may have been laid to their charge. 
The difficulties in the formation of 
a national gallery are, as we have 
seen, so great, the possibilities of 
error so many, that it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the authorities intrusted 
with the management, should have 
been made the victims of constant 
and inveterate attack. It is most 
easy for Mr. Coningham in the House 
of Commons to denounce certain 
works as “villanous.” It certainly 
is not difficult for any connoisseur, 
even the most shallow, to write an 
anonymous letter to the Times desig- 
nating some recent purchase as a 
wretched daub. And all this, and 
much more, is easy and tempting, 
affording a ready road to noisy noto- 
riety, because both hearers and 
readers in the House, and beyond 
its doors, are self-endowed with a 
capacity to judge of all matters re- 
lating to pictures and the fine arts, 
just in proportion to the extent of 
their ignorance. It was once well 
said by Mr. Labouchere that the 
House of Commons never appears 
to less advantage than when it sets 
itself to discuss the merits of a 
picture. And a late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the present Secre- 
tary for the Home Office, stated in 
his place in Parliament, that “he 
had learned ‘by experience that there 
was scarcely a duty more difficult 
to discharge than that of buying 
pictures for the National Gallery: 
for himself, he declared that he 
would infinitely rather negotiate a 
loan for ten millions sterling, than 
he would undertake to purchase a 
single picture.” On these occasions, 
when the wisdom of the House of 
Commons condescends to discuss the 
merits of the fine arts in general, aud 
the management of the National Gal- 
lery in particular, Lord Elcho usually 
leads the attack, and wins the House 
by ready wit and pleasant laughter; 
often, it may be feared, at the expense 
of better reason. Mr. Coningham 
follows, quotes his friend Morris 
Moore, and relies greatly on obscure 
pamphlets published in Berlin against 
Dr. Waagen. Dr. Waagen, indeed, 
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with Sir Charles Eastlake, and 
especially Mr. Mundler, the late tra- 
velling agent, are the unfortunate 
objects of abuse. Finally, at the end 
of a noisy debate victory is purchased 
upon terms which can only be regard- 
ed as disastrously fatal to the victors 
themselves. A false appeal has been 
made to prejudice both within the 
House and beyond its doors, and votes 
and public opinion may be then bat 
too readily secured upon those purely 
democratic principles, under which 
overwhelming ignorance always con- 
stitutes a numerical majority. But 
the victory, we again repeat, is fatal 
and humiliating to the victors them- 
selves. ‘True lovers of art, we 
venture to say, are amazed. Respon- 
sible Miuisters stand aghast, finding 
their wisely-matured plans of public 
administration overturned by the 
capricious blast of popular prejudice. 
But what matter can it be to 
financial reformers, ballot-box mong- 
ers, and the Manchester school of 
cheap cotton, what fate befalls the 
arts of their country, or whether, 
indeed, in London there be a National 
Gallery at all? 

It is but right that the represen- 
tatives of the people should keep 
jealous guard over the public purse. 
It is but fitting that the public press, 
ever eager in the people’s service, 
should expose any casual error into 
which a public servant may have 
fallen. An officer of high integrity 
and intelligence would rejoice in the 
subjection to such surveillance. The 
authorities of the National Gallery 
have, however, this grave ground of 
complaint, that not only their casual 
errors, but likewise their signal ser- 
vices, have equally been laid to their 
charge. It is this injustice which 
has especially, to our minds, prejudic- 
ed the cause of their opponents, and 
induced us to claim on their behalf 
at least fair-play. Whatever work the 
authorities may have selected for pur- 
chase, their opponents have thought 
fit systematically to condemn. In 
Venice, for example, was a great pic- 
ture, towards which every traveller 
invariably directed his gondola, as 
it passed the Pisani Palace on the 
Grand Canal. Tradition attached to 
the work a pleasing story. Its great 
painter, Paul Veronese, having been 
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hospitably entertained by the Pisani 
family, the artist executed by stealth 
this very work, and left it in conceal- 
ment as an acknowledgment for the 
hospitality he had received. And 
here, in a large room of this Venetian 
eye overlooking the Grand Canal, 
as this sumptuous work, by the 
most gorgeous of Italian painters; 
been long the admiration of all 
travellers, the envy of every royal 
collector. Goethe, towards the close 
of last century, in his well-known 
letters from Italy, tells us that he 
“paid a visit to the palace Pisani 
Moretta, for the sake of a charming 
oege by Paul Veronese.” He re- 
tes the story of the picture’s origin, 
and then proceeds: “ Certainly, it well 
deserves to have had a singular birth, 
for it serves as an example of all the 
peculiar merits of this master. The 
great skill with which the artist 
usually distributes his light and 
shade, and at the same time contrasts 
his local colours, producing a delight- 
fal harmony, yet without monotony, 
is in this picture most strikingly 
evident. The work, besides, is in 
excellent preservation, and stands 
before us almost with the freshness 
of yesterday.” The King of Prussia 
desired to obtain this -great prize, 
but failed. And Sir Charles Hast- 
lake, tells us, that ‘‘ within the last 
thirty years, sovereigns, public bod- 
ies, and opulent individuals, have 
in vain endeavoured to secure it.” 
The authorities of our own National 
Gallery were, however, more success- 
ful. Yet will it be credited that this 
picture, even in Venice deemed a 
masterpiece of one of her greatest 
painters, no sooner reached the 
shores of England than it was 
hooted with even more than usual 
abuse by the constituted opponents of 
the Gallery? By some it was hinted, 
that instead of an original work we 
had obtained but an indifferent copy ! 
Others gave it as their opinion, that 
this painting, for which the nation 
had paid nearly £14,000, would not 
fetch at London auction more than 
£2000!! And finally, Lord Elcho, 
who aspires to be the leader of these 
discontented dilettanti, having given 
in the House of Commons to both 
these charges the force of further 
reiteration, fitly concludes a speech 
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bordering upon the grotesque by 
objecting to pay an enormous price 
‘‘for a second-rate picture by a 
second-rate master!!” We need 
scarcely say in conclusion, that by 
criticism such as this honourable mem- 
bers condemn themselves. The un- 
measured exaggeration of the attack 
almost constitutes a defence. A pic- 
ture which in Venice has been deemed 
by all the world a grand masterpiece, 
may certainly, when brought to Lon- 
don, hold itself superior to noisy 
clamour. Works carefully collected 
in Florence as gems of rarest masters, 
may assuredly stand indifferent to a 
praise or censure little worthy of the 
areopagus of any modern Athens. In 
spite, however, of all this prejudiced 
opposition, we rejoice to say that the 
National Gallery now at length im- 
partially represents all tastes, how- 
ever diversified; all wants, however 
opposite ; includes all schools, all 
nationalities, all climates, religions, 
and tongues; and thus has attained 
to that universality which may well 
defy the noise of party, or the narrow- 
ness of sect. 

Let us now further inquire for what 
purpose a national gallery should be 
founded—let us determine what class 
of pictures should be purchased by a 
nation wishing to promote among its 
people the knowledge and the cul- 
ture of the arts. Now, it is evident 
that two somewhat distinct principles 
may guide the selection of appro- 
priate works, and determine the cha- 
racter and intent of the nation’s cen- 
tral gallery of instruction. On the 
one hand, it is probable that public 
opinion may with some plausibility de- 
cide that a national gallery, as a guide 
and standard of public taste, form- 
ing an essential part of a great cen- 
tral school or academy of art, should 
exclusively consist of master works, 
which are themselves standards of 
excellence. But opposed to this 
plausible notion, there has been long 
@ growing opinion tbat even a gallery 
thus constituted would be far from 
complete and satisfactory. It has 
been felt that the greatest pictures 
and painters have been in great mea- 
sure historic products, belonging, no 
less than poets and poems, states- 
men and Jaws, to the times in which 
they have been cast. Great events 
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have been for the most part fore. 
shadowed, great men have had their 
antecedents, and grand revolutions 
their forebodings. The Reformation 
of Luther was the revolt which fol- 
lowed upon long years of doubtin 

discontent, the great French Re. 
volation but the last volcanic out- 
burst of internal fires. And we need 
scarcely insist on the obvious pro. 
position, that in order rightly to 
estimate such historic characters and 
phenomena, it is needful to under- 
stand the historic periods out of 
which they have arisen—to trace 
admitted facts back to their efficient 
causes in preceding centuries, and 
again forward to their ultimate 
results in all succeeding times. Now 
it has been rightly felt that in these 
respects the arts form no exception 
to other branches of knowledge. In 
art, no less than in philosophy, 
science, or politics, it has been found 
impossible wholly to isolate any one 
master or epoch. A Luther, a Bacon, 
or a Newton, it is admitted, must be 
studied through the age in which 
they lived. And so, in like manner, 
Raphael or Michael Angelo, together 
with the great works proceeding from 
their hands, can be rightly estimated 
only by a comprehensive review of 
the times out of which they have 
arisen, of the masters who were 
their contemporaries, of the earlier 
sculptors and painters who formed 
their historic ancestry, and even of 
those later men who are known as 
their degenerate descendants. Hence, 
then, it will be understood why it 
has been deemed needful that a 
national gallery should consist of 
works forming a historic series of 
progressive development, leading 
from the earlier periods of compara- 
tive immaturity down to those great 
masters whose supreme creations 
constitute for art the last glory and 
perfection. The student, we again 
repeat, can alone understand the 
genius of Raphael in its simplicity, 
yet maturity, when brought into 
comparison and contrast with all the 
inchoate crudity which went before, 
and all the showy ostentation which 
followed after. The student must be 
taught by failure, no less than by 
success. He must know how some 
men have fallen from lack of genius, 
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others from want of opportunity. 
He must be able to find, on the walls 
of the public gallery, pictures painted 
in all times, even the most degraded 
—pictures nevertheless justly prized 
because they teach an important 
lesson —show the deepest depth to 
which the arts had fallen—and hence 
tell of that progressive labour of 
ages, that noble achievement of 
genius, by which art at length be- 
came divine, and accomplished for 
man its highest mission. 

Some of the most important and 
instructive among the galleries of 
Europe ane chiefly valuable by virtue 
of that historic selection and ar- 
rangement for the advantages of 
which we are now contending. In 
the Uffizi, and the Belle Arte in 
Florence, the traveller or student 
may trace the great Florentine school 
of painting, from its first rise with 
Cimabue in the thirteenth century, 
to its grand consummation with Fra 
Bartolomeo, Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo in the fourteenth and fifteenth. 
The gallery at Siena, in like manner, 
is specially important as containing 
the earlier works of that eminently 
spiritual school, into which some of 
the greatest Italian masters were 
subsequently baptised. In Germany, 
the gallery at Munich likewise is 
chiefly prized for the unrivalied 
Boisseree Collection of early German 
works, extending from Meister Wil- 
helm of Cologne, in the fourteenth 
century, down to the more recent 
pictures of Albert Durer and Holbein, 
a series through which can be traced 
the history and development of trans- 
alpine art, in all the individuality of 
its detail and the grotesqueness of its 
character. Finally, in Berlin it is 
well known that, under the direction 
of Dr. Waagen, a gallery has been 
collected and arranged preéminently 
historic in its basis—assigning to 
each work its chronological position 
—a gallery in which, therefore, may 
be traced the rise and the progress of 
pictorial art, and the laws which 
govern its development. In the face, 
then, of all objectors, we insist that 
our own National Gallery should be 
formed upon the same broad founda- 
tions, that so it may secure for the 
people of this country the like sound 
and comprehensive instruction. 
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We have urged that art, like 
science, philosophy, and other bran- 
ches of knowledge, can only be 
mastered and fully understood 
through the records of its history 
and the development of its chro- 
nology. The full - flowing river, 
which bears the commerce of the 
world, must be traced back to its 
first precarious source; we must 
know what clouds have nurtured it 
in infancy, what streams have fed it 
on its way, what lands have been 
watered by its floods; and then, 
whether it be the Nile giving fertility 
to Egypt, or the Danube bearing the 
commerce of Central Europe, we can 
say this river we have made our own, 
we understand its ways and wander- 
ings, we know its position and value 
in the map of nations, the part it 
bas taken in the physical mutations 
of our globe. And not less needfal 
is it to trace the full tide of art 
which sweeps through sunny tracts of 
civilisation, or spreads fertility and 
flowery fragrance in blissful valleys, 
back to the bleak barren mountains 
of its first precarious origin. We 
know, in short, through our own re- 
peated experience, that it is impos- 
sible rightly to appreciate the true 
greatness of the Italian masters, 
until we have traced the river of the 
arts to its earliest source, walked day 
after day along its banks, marked 
its erratic course, the rude obstacles 
checking its career, and the broad 
channels it has worn for its way. 
Hence, we would recommend that 
the student should enter our National 
Gallery with this same definite pur- 
pose. He cannot, it is true, pursue 
the proposed investigation to com- 
pletion ; some links ia the great chain 
of succession will be wanting; some 
tracts in the wide territories of art 
are as yet not marked in our still in- 
completed chart. These deficiencies 
it has been the anxious care of the 
authorities to supply. But in the 
mean time, nevertheless, the entire 
field of history is open before him ; he 
may grope in the darkness of the 
darkest ages, or bask, as in the 
works of Titian and Veronese, in the 
golden sunshine of civilization. 

We will now give a few examples 
of the instruction to be derived from 
the mode of study we have ventured 
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to recommend. The pictures in the 
“ Lombardi-Baldi ” collection of early 
Italian masters will furnish us with 
materials. Let us begin at the very 
beginning, and at once turn to per- 
haps the most ungainly work ever 
painted, “The Virgin and Child,” with 
accessory pictures from lives of the 
saints,.signed “ Margarit de Aritio 
me fecit.” We learn from Mr. Wor- 
num’s instructive catalogue that this 
painter, Margaritone, was born at 
Arezzo in the year 1236, and that 
this picture “is on every account the 
most characteristic and important ” 
of his works. Four years later, in 
the neighbouring city of Florence, 
was born Cimabue, commonly re- 
garded as the father of Italian art. 
It is therefore most fitting and for- 
tunate that the National Gallery 
should possess, as in “ The Madonna 
and Child enthroned,” some example 
of a master who, like his contempor- 
ary Margaritone, boldly sought to 
emancipate the arts from the fetters 
of Byzantine bondage. Then, again, 
in a neighbouring and rival republic, 
was born in the self-same century 
the painter Duccio of Siena, a man 
scarcely less celebrated than his 
great contemporary Cimabue in Flor- 
ence, each loving alike the freedom 
of nature rather than the bondage of 
tradition. The picture, then, by 
Duccio, “The Madonna and Child, 
with Angels and Saints,” however 
strange and unalluring to our more 
educated eyes, serves, as the two pre- 
ceding works, for a historic landmark 
in the history of art. Itis true that 
to the mere artist hungering for the 
feast of beauty, to the mere picture- 
maker searching out materials for 
his trade, such paintings can bring 
but little pleasure or assistance. Yet 
to the student who regards art as one 
of the appointed languages by which 
thought obtains expression—one of 
the ordained means by which man 
speaks to man—and even God, we 
would venture to say, at times and 
through appointed agents, grants a 
visual revelation; even such works 
as these are pregnant with instruc- 
tion. They tell of the indestructi- 
bility of art—indestructible as the 
primal faculties in man. Man may 


fall into the barbarism of the dark 
ages; the arts, as here, may sink into 
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the depth of debasement ; outraged 
nature may have long fled the artist's 
studio, and yet art, endowed with 
the immortality which inheres to 
the essential in human nature, 
still lives on, ministers still to the 
glory of the church—still aids in 
the worship of the sanctuary. In 
looking at these three pictures 
by Margaritone, Cimabue, and Duc- 
cio, repulsive though they be, let it 
be remembered that we have already 
entered on the period of the revival, 
for a light had then dawned which 
made at least the darkness visible. 
Dreary and desolate is the surround- 
ing tract, yet have we reached the 
fountain-head, whence flowed that 
exulting and abounding river which 
watered with fertility and spread 
with civilisation the beauteous land 
of Italy.. These three pictures may 
now in London provoke a smile and 
excite derision, yet works such as 
these were once borne in exultation 
through the streets of Florence and 
Siena. They were once regarded as 
the triamphs of genius, the dearest 
tributes to religion ; and now to us, 
after the lapse of five centuries, they 
serve in our own National Gallery 
to mark the commencement of that 
epoch which was at length crowned 
by a Leonardo and a Raphael. They 
are indeed the first rude germs of 
that organic growth which, com- 
mencing here at a point far beneath 
nature, at length, through successive 
stages of development, sought to 
transcend nature. 

We have seen that up to this point 
little progress had been made. The 
career of Cimabue in Florence, of 
Duccio in Siena, was but a stum- 
bling in the dark, and we shall find 
that the transition from darkness to 
light, from early dawn to meridian 
day, was not a question of hours, but 
of ages. Margaritone was born in 
1236 ; Cimabue only four years later ; 
Duccio' still belongs to the same cen- 
tury. Between these early men and 
the birth of Raphael there rolled 
more than two hundred years. 
Already the great cities of Italy had 
attained to wealth and power ; the 
republics of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, 
had sent their fleets to aid in the 
first crusade; Dante had given to 
Italian poetry its glory ; Hildebrand 
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had achieved for the Church a proud 
dominion; and yet the plastic and 
pictorial arts, of slower growth than 
commerce, poetry, or priestly domi- 
nion, were still, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but struggling into light, pass- 
ing by slow stages of development 
from infancy to manhood. Giotto, 
with Gaddi and Oreagna belonging 
to his school, formed the first import- 
ant epoch in this progressive deve- 
lopment ; and works by each of tliese 
great masters are now found on the 
walls of our National Gallery. The 
war, we now see, had fairly set in be- 
tween nature and tradition. It was 
pature which henceforth was to en- 
dow with truth, enrich with beauty, 
and animate with life. An injured 
and an outraged nature at length 
came to teach those truths of man’s 
bodily structure — the anatomy of 
limb, the symmetry of proportion, 
which had been so blindly violated ; 
to show those truths, moreover, of the 
outward world—those laws of vision 
and perspective, those facts of earth 
and phenomena of sky — of which 
the earlier artists had been so darkly 
ignorant. It was Nature, too, who 
came with softened step and gentle 
mien to win the artist to the charm 
of beauty, to give to art all the poetry 
and loveliness of earth, all the pro- 
mise and the blessedness of heaven. 
It was Nature who at length came 
with all the ardour of rapturous 
youth to breathe into the artist's 
work the breath of impulsive life, so 
that at length art became a living 
soul animating a healthful body. 
Thus is it that the historic develop- 
ment of art was analogous to a 
growth in nature—a growth of 
slow degrees and successive stages, 
progressive from the ruder germ to 
the maturity of the perfected work. 
Thus‘is it that the study of art is 
analogous to the study of nature, the 
observation of the mode and process 
whereby art became a second nature, 
& second creation, shadowing forth 
the truth and the beauty of that 
wider and more universal creation 
which came from the hand of God. 
But the process of growth, though 
sure and constant, was slow and pro- 
tracted. In the works of Giotto, 
Gaddi, and Orcagna, as seen in the 
National Gallery, the student must 
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be content to mark merely the first 
rudimentary germs of future ma- 
turity. He must be content to trace 
the first feeble motions of life ani- 
mating the cold and deathlike limbs, 
the first faint glimmer of intelligence 
and love gleaming upon features long 
stricken with stupefaction. But the 
hem of the garment has been touched, 
and the deathlike shroud moves as 
with Lazarus awaking. Mark those 


‘hands clasped in worship, as if some 


unaccustomed revelation had aroused 
to life limbs long stricken with para- 
lysis. Mark, too, those up-gazing 
eyes fixed in ecstasy — those parted 
lips panting with gasping breath, as 
if the vision of heavenly glory had 
awakened long-slumbering powers to 
expectant life and beatitude. Thus 
to the observant student may be 
found in these early works the first 
rude germs of art’s future greatness 
—a greatness and a goodness which 
nature came to give. 

But art in its earlier stages is spe- 
cially finite, while nature in all her 
multifarious manifestations is all but 
infinite. Nature is infinitely vast, 
infinitely minute, infinite in its rela- 
tions, material and even spiritual. 
Human nature, again, is scarcely less 
boundless — boundless in its destiny 
through time, infinite in variety of 
manifestation, material and _ spirit- 
ual. Hence it was found impossible 
that an art finite in its powers could 
embrace the infinitude of this bound- 
less nature, thus multifarious in her 
forms and manifestations. Therefore 
the history of art soon became divided 
into divers schools each taking to 
itself some special aspect of outward 
or of human nature to which it might 
give preponderating import. Now, 
humanity itself has two great aspects 
— the material and the spiritual ; 
and hence we find, as by an almost 
necessary consequence, that ‘there 
speedily arose two distinct schools of 
art—the material and the spiritaal— 
corresponding in typical form and 
mental manifestation to these two 
great divisions in human nature. 
Thus, again, we see that art may be 
regarded as a reflex of humanity. 
The artist, by a necessary intuition, 
takes from the infinity of nature that 
which reflects himself ;—the spiritual- 
minded, the spiritual in form, in cha- 
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racter, and in life; the carnally- 
minded, the gross, the animal, and 
the material, Thus philosophy, theo- 
logy, and art, all alike point to the 
same grand divisions of the ma- 
terial and the spiritual — elements 
which too often war the one against 
the other, not less in the field of art 
than in the conflict of the world. 
Enter, then, the National Gallery 
as itself a little world-—the micro- 
cosm of the greater world without— 
@ pictorial history, upon the antique 
pages of which are emblazoned the 
aspirations and passions, the virtues 
aud the vices, which have redeemed 
and enthralled mankind. But this 
full evolution of man’s entire nature 
is to be found only in the complete 
range of art, through the progression 
and ‘decline of successive centuries. 
The decline of art is naturally the 
manifestation of man’s passions and 
vices ; its rise the expression of man’s 
aspirations and virtues, The birth 
of Christian art, indeed, was like to 
the first creation in Eden — spotless 
and free from the taint of sin. Hence 
do we find that the earliest pictures be- 
long to that spiritual school in which 
the soul communes with Heaven, 
even as the first man talked with 
God. The paintings of the earliest 
Christian masters seem, indeed, once 
more to reconcile man with God, and 
to bring earth again into communion 
with Heaven. Of this earlier school 
“The Coronation of the Virgin,” by 
Orcagna, in our National Gallery, 
may be taken as an example. Mark 
in the upward and earnest gaze of 
saints kneeling in adoration, in the 
ecstatic rapture of angels making 
melody on harps, that striving for 
spiritual expression, that fervent out- 
pouring of thanksgiving and praise, 
which in these early works seemed 
designedly to exalt the soul, even 
through the annihilation of mere 
flesh and blood. Again, in the early 
work “Christ on the Cross,” by 
Segna, a master belonging to the 
spiritual school of Siena, we find in 
the attenuated and pain stricken form 
of the Saviour this same subjection 
of the body to the dominion of the 
soul. In like manner, in the small 
“Ecce Homo” by Niccolo Alznno, 
Christ crowned with thorns, the 
hands crossed upon the breast, do 
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we find a manifestation even to ex- 
cess of that spiritual monasticism 
which sought to exalt religion in the 
mortification of the flesh. In this 
head of Christ we find almost an in- 
tentional want of drawing, a falling 
about of the nerveless features, giving. 
to painful excess the aspect of physi- 
cal prostration, an utter powerless. 
ness and abandonment, a state of 
nothingness and emptiness approach- 
ing to physical dissolution, as if the 
cup of anguish had been to the last 
drop drained, and yet the resigned 
words spoken, “Thy will be done.” 
After thus following this act of aus- 
tere spiritualism as she walks through 
the dark valley, led by the hand of 
death rather than guided by the angel 
of the resurrection, it is some conso- 
lation to turn to Angelico, the blessed 
and the blissful, who leaves the cere- 
ments of the grave for the rainbow 
garments of the skies. “The Adora- 
tion of the Magi” is of his usual 
spiritual purity — colours dipped in 
heaven, faces beauteous and holy, as 
if spotless angels again walked the 
earth. This, too, is an art which is 
now gone for ever— gone that sim- 
plicity of faith, that intensity of wor- 
ship, that oblivion of self, that vision 
of angels ; for men now eat greedily 
of the tree of knowledge where once 
they communed face to face with 
God. We desire not again for art, 
even were it possible, this spotless 
Eden. She has tasted both for good 
and for evil of the tree of knowledge, 
she has exchanged the solitude for 
the crowd, is now a secular denizen 
of the wide and busy world, and 
therefore this ecstatic art of the re- 
cluse and the devotee is gone for 
ever. And just because it is gone do 
we the more rejoice that Sir Charles 
Eastlake and Mr, Miindler have res- 
cued for our instruction the series of 
those early works to which we have 
now claimed attention. What a prize, 
for example, have they won in the 
purchase of that masterpiece by- 
Benozzo Gozzoli, ‘The Virgin and 
Child enthroned,”—angels with ex- 
tended wings, saints in adoration, 
with a foreground of lilies, roses, and 
birds! Let it be remembered too, 
not without reverence, that these 
works, which we now idly. gaze on, 
have been approached on bended 
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knee; that these same forms to our 
eyes so unwonted, have, as altar- 
pieces wafted by incense, attended 
by song, given to the worship of the 
multitude a beauteous poetry and a 
visual reality. 

The opposing school of material- 
ism was fitly inaugurated by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, a painter whose life 
of profligate adventure brought scan- 
dal upon his fraternity and art. It 
is a point of curious study to trace 
the according relation between the 
depravity of this painter’s life and 
the sensuality which unconsciously 
intrudes into his religious art. He 
was manifestly a man of extraordi- 
nary powers. On comparing the 
works of this painter in the National 
Gallery with the neighbouring pro- 
ductions of Cimabue, and even,of 
Giotto and Orcagna, it will be seen 
how great had been the advance 
made in all that belonged to the 
materialism of art. The drapery is 
well cast, details and accessories 
are fully elaborated, and the entire 
work evinces a manly study of actual 
nature. But, on the other hand, the 
spirituality of earlier and even of 
later times is wanting. Even angels 
have Jost their habitually refined and 
elongated features, and are now 
chubby and fat-cheeked. The straight 
tapering nose has become the debased 
worldly pug; and instead of the lan- 
guishing almond eyes shadowed by 
pendant eyelids, we find the round, 


wide-awake, gaping orbs, into which. 


tears never flvoded, before whose 
staring gaze visions never ventured. 
Our Gallery contains other ex- 
amples of this early naturalism, 
which, in its lower forms, necessarily 
took on the aspect of debased mate- 
rialism. Fra Filippo Lippi had a son, 
Fillippino, who inherited the father’s 
vigour, together with somewhat of his 
coarseness. “The Virgin and Child, 
with St. Jerome and St. Dominic,” is 
an important work by this somewhat 
rare master. The landscape in which 
the figures are set serves as @ con- 
trast to that spiritual school where 


“no storms rend the tranguil sky, 


where no rude blasts boffet the 
growth of gentle trees, or blight the 
beauty of fairest flowers, blossoming 
in the path of blissful saints. In this 
more tumultuous landscape we find 


nature darkly draped in somewhat 
savage and repulsive grandeur. A 
lion and a bear are roaring and 
growling at the mouth of a distant 
cave; and St. Jerome himself, with 
stone in hand ready to dash against 
his breast, is shaggy and dishevelled, 
less of the saint than of the wild 
man of the cesert and the woods. 
The whole picture, indeed, as usual 
with this school, seeks for marked 
character at the expense of beauty— 
character for the most part uncouth, 
and often even grotesque and repul- 
sive. Botticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, 
Paolo Uccello, and Pollajuolo, all be- 
long to this same materialistic style— 
a manner well exemplified in two large 
and important pictures now fortu- 
nately belonging to our National 
Gallery ; the one, “The Battle of 
Saint Egidio,” by Paolo Uccello ; the 
other, “ The Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian,” by Pollajuolo. It is said that 
Uccello was versed in geometry, and 
that he studied perspective with pas- 
sionate ardour. Certain it is, that 
this great battle-piece, among the 
most important of his works, signally 
exemplifies the realistic, positive ten- 
dencies which had now taken posses- 
sion of art. The lances, armour, and 
accessories are all elaborated to min- 
ute detail; the splintered arms lying 
on the ground are painted up to real- 
istic deception ; a dead knight, with 
feet turned towards the spectator, is 
a bold attempt at difficult foreshort- 
ening ; and the picture throughout, 
necessarily destitute of .spiritual re- 
finement, is in all points secular and 
worldly. Thus seeing in nature no- 
thing more subtle or inward than her 
material aspect, finding no spell even 
in the outer forms of physical beauty, 
these men, almost of necessity, fell 
victims to the grotesque, caricatured 
that nature which they professed to 
imitate, and, in ignoring her higher 
expression, did violence to her actual 
form. 

The two great schools, the mate- 
rial and the spiritual, which we have 
hitherto placed in opposition, are 
manifestly but partial and one-sided, 
Each is but half of a greater whole, 
which, when united, implies the per- 
fect man, and consequently makes 
the completed art. Accordingly, we 
soon fortunately arrive at those more 
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matured epochs when art was en- 
abled to embrace the wide circuit of 
a many-sided humanity, when the 
body, no longer a mean and despised 
prison-house, was glorified as the 
temple for the soul’s worship. The 
sound body was now found, even for 
art, to be the only condition to the 
sane mind,—a body in which all the 
members, without schism or division, 
should perform their healthful fanc- 
tions; a body so harmoniously fash- 
ioned, so happily balanced, as to be 
at peace within itself, subdued and 
subordinated, moreover, to a higher 
ministration, perfect in itself, yet sub- 
ordinated to a still higher perfection, 
its wondrous fanctions but willing in- 
struments to the soul’s movings, its 
matchless symmetry but the reflection 
of mental harmonies, the entire fabric 
an instrument of volition, a mirror 
of expression, a tabernacle specially 
built for the spirit’s dwelling. In 
this perfected ideal do we find the 
union of schools spiritual and mate- 
rial, the perfection of humanity, and 
by consequence the ideal of Christian 
art—an ideal which all true artists 
have sought after, and some few have 
happily found. Artists there have 
been blessed with that equipoise of 
nature, which as a reflex of higher 
harmonies revealed itself through 
the unities of a well-balanced art. 
We see even, on the walls of our Na- 
tional Gallery, works by Lorenzo di 
Credi, Perugino, Leonardo, and others, 
in which outward physical form is, 
as it were, inspired by spiritual ex- 
pression, in which even hard intel- 
lect is softened by emotion, literal 
truth adorned by subtle, sensitive 
beauty. It was thus, in the union 
of all natures, physical and mental, 
inward and outward, human and 
divine, that art found its full fruition. 
The greatest artists became great 
just in proportion as they gave to a 
hitherto partial and finite art these 
wide «nd infinite relations. It was 
the supreme glory of Raphael, the 
reward of a well-balanced nature, the 
good fortune, moreover, of having 
lived at a happy epoch, that he 
united in his greatest works the 
hitherto divided elements. He lived 
at that culminating point when, on 
the one side, spiritualism had already, 
in Siena, Florence, and Umbria, 


reached its utmost purity and beauty ; 
and when, on the other hand, natural- 
ism in the school of Mantegna, and the 
materialistic masters of Central Italy, 
had attained to accuracy and vigour, 
He came endowed with a nature hap- 
pily balanced between these two ex- 
tremes, and hence it became, as we 
have said, his special mission to blend 
into one these hitherto antagonistic 
elements, to rear to art the outer tem- 
ple of the body, spotless and unde- 
filed, and then to enshrine within the 
tabernacle the animating soul as an 
indwelling deity. Our National Gal- 
lery, unfortunately, does not enable 
the student fully to realize the great- 
ness of this artist’s genius. “ The 
Vision of a Knight,” an early work ; 
“St. Katherine,’’ belonging to his 
second period; and the “ Por. 
trait of Julius II.,” fail adequately 
to show the high service which Ra- 
phael conferred upon that art which, 
under his hands, emphatically became 
divine. In Florence, Rome, and other 
Italian cities, we can, however, fully 
analyse his more complex works back 
to those essential elements out of 
which we have seen they took their 
historic origin. In his earlier pic- 
tures belonging to his father’s school 
of Umbria, and to the manner of his 
master Perugino, we naturally find 
predominant the hard severity and 
the attenuated purity of the ante- 
cedent spiritual masters, Then, 
again, with the vigour and indepen- 
dence of growing manhood, the frail- 
ty of a spiritual existence became 
clothed in forms more highly devel- 
oped; his characters grew fitted for 
the fulfilment of every healthful func- 
tion, suited to the enjoyment of this 
present world, yet aspiring to a life 
beyond. Here then, we find, in some 
few favoured works, that perfect bal- 
ance of body and of soul, that entire 
harmony between forms and func- 
tions, bodily and mental, which con- 
stitute a completed humanity, and 
therefore, as we have said, a perfect 
art. But, alas! we have found a per- 
fection which is seen but once, and 
then departs. Even Raphael him- 
self, in unguarded moments, fell away. 
He lost at times the finely-adjusted 
balance which made his genius per- 
haps the most harmonious and com- 


plete which art had yet known; and _ 
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thus, in some few later works, he fell 
over toward that physical material- 
ism which, as by brute force, but too 
often subjugates the finer motions of 
the spirit. We are not among those 
who telieve in the fall of Raphael. 
At moments, indeed, he faltered, wa- 
vering between two opinions; and 
these partial failings but serve to 
show how frail is the thread which, 
in art no less than in nature, unites 
the soul with the body; how easy it 
is to sever the cord of life which in 
art as in nature binds the higher 
world of spirit and the lower mate- 
rialism of earth into one beauteous 
creation. 

We have dwelt upon the genius 
and works of Raphael, because they 
may be taken as the culminating 
point in the history of art—because 
they serve perhaps as the best illustra- 
tion of that ideal perfection which we 
would make the ultimate test and cri- 
terion of all subordinate excellence. 
We have now endeavoured to show 
in what manner our Nationa] Gallery 
of historic pictures, some of which are 
necessarily all but repulsive, may 
illustrate and establish great generic 
truths which lie at the basis of all 
sound criticism, and are even essen- 
tial to all high enjoyment. Our space 
has permitted us to give only some 
general hints and indications, which 
the reader, we hope, may carry out 
for himself to completion. In a 
more detailed and extended survey of 
the varied schools he will be able 
still further to apply and to illustrate 
those fundamental principles which 
we have but vaguely indicated. The 
closer examination of the schools of 
outward materialism will lead him, 
for example, to discriminate between 
masters and works holding among 
themselves a very varied rank and 
dignity. The works of Michael An- 
gelo, for instance, as may be some- 
what seen from the grand master- 
piece in our National Gallery by one 
of his scholars, ‘The Resurrection of 
Lazarus,” are doubtless material. In 
looking at his vast creations, we feel 
ourselves under the tyranny of a co- 
lossul humanity, physical, organic, 
and material, even to the utmost pitch 


of the sublime. We feel that all which | 


is gentle and lovely has been driven 
out from those gladiatorial monsters 
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which, as rude rocks or impending 
mountains, frown upon the loveliness 
of nature. And yet,in the midst of 
all this, we are conscious of the 
presence of a mighty mind and a 
resistless will dwelling and heaving 
beneath the giant mass. Thus, if the 
works of Michael Angelo are material, 
the materialism is at least informed 
by no less gigantic mind. Passing 
on to the pictures by Rubens, of 
whom there are many grand examples 
in our National Gallery, we are still 
in the very midst of a material art,— 
a materialism, however, to which 
mind adds little dignity. Then, again, 
coming to the school of Venice, we 
shall find it needful to draw still far- 
ther distinctions, as the unconscious- 
ness of matter grows sensitive under 
kindling mind and emotion. On 
closer examination we shall find that 
the school’of Venice, like, indeed, to 
other schools, is the mingling and the 
intermingling of things material and 
spiritual, which, as shade and sun- 
shine, play the one around the other, 
Tintoretto, it is well known, design- 
edly formed himself upon the noble 
manner of Michael Angelo—a manner, 
or rather perhaps a mannerism, spe- 
cially the exponent of genius. Titian, 
again, though he loved to revel in the 
intoxication of passion, and sometimes 
even sapk into the grossest of ma- 
terialisce knew well how to inform 
the tenement of clay with that dignity 
and high expression which noble 
minds alone can give. Lastly, the 
materialism of Veronese is of a some- 
what different character—a _ material- 
ism little redeemed by mental expres- 
sion. It is true, we are often in the 
presence of a queenlike beauty, which 
proudly commands our worship as by 
conscious and innate dignity. But 
again, too frequently the nobility of 
map, and even the beauty of woman 
are overlaid and eclipsed by the mere 
ostentation of princely apparel and 
the material grandeur of worthless 
wealth. These and other aspects of 
materialism the reader may, with 
little difficulty, work out for himself 
in our own National Gallery, or in- 
deed in any other of the great Euro- 
pean collections. Then, again, under 
the generic head of schools spiritual, 
the student will soon find himself 
making subordinate divisions corre- 
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sponding to the fundamental faculties 
and divisions in the mind of man. 
The Intellect, the Emotions, and pos- 
sibly also the Will, the three great 
divisions of the metaphysicians, may 
at once give bim a threefold classifi- 
cation. He will find, for example, 
that the German schools of art, in 
the austerity of the features and 
the shrewdness of the expression, are 
for the most part the product of 
the cold, dry intellect. The Italian 
masters, On the contrary, more sensi- 
tive and impulsive, painted their 
greatest works under the spell of 
the emotions. Then, again, there are 
painters of dashing, daring purpose— 
Salvator in his landscapes, and some- 
times Velasquez in his figures, who 
handled the brush with the same 
resolute will with which they would 
have wielded a sceptre or used a 
sword. Thus we have attempted to 
show that the two fundamental classi- 
fications of spiritualism and material- 
ism, with their varying shades and 
subordinate divisions, will embrace 
all schools of art, as they include all 
phases of mind. 

We dwell upon these considera- 
tions with the greater ardour, be- 
cause we feel that the Nationa] Gal- 
lery, now so rich in resources, may 
become fur every cultured mind a 
feast of intense and refined enjoy- 
ment. With what interest fhay be 
traced out the subtle relations be- 
tween outward form and inward 
thought! How wondrous does it 
seem that certain lines and curves 
should possess a spiritual meaning, 
and then, again, that other forms, 
rugged, and radely jagged, and torn, 
and inharmoniously cast, should be 
as the natural symbols for mental 
deformity and moral obliquity. Think 
then, too, of the natural expression 
inherent to pictorial light and shade 
—that light and sunshine which come 
from heaven, the symbol of the inner 
light which lightens the soul — and 
that shade and darkness which 
shroud things evil as with the obli- 
vious veil of night. Then come as 
for a banquet to the sumptuous feast 
of colour ; the spiritual school of art 
clad in all the rainbow purity of 
the sky; voluptuous materialism 
in all the 
and ostentatious 


decked and _ bedizened 
dazzling glitter 
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pomp of earth. Thus again do we 
find that art is the language of 
thought—that every form and tone 
and colour in art, no less than in 
nature, has its ordained expression, 
taking rank according to the nobility 
of the thought or emotion of whic 
it stands as the symbol. . 
The National Gallery, we thus see, 
may be made not only an Academy 
of Art, but also a School of Philo- 
sophy. It can, indeed, be easily shown 
that the fundmental principles lying 
at the root of Mental Philosophy are 
no less the basis of an Art Philoso- 
phy. ‘ Consciousness” is the admit- 
ted groundwork of all Mental Philo- 
sophy, and “consciousness” is no 
less the ultimate and simple element 
out of which the Philosophy of Art 
must be evolved. A picture, indeed, 
is a visible and tabulated “ conscious- 
ness,” the expression of the artist’s 
mind in a visible and outward form. 
We take, for example, a picture, and 
say, Here is a mental manifestation ; 
and, as such, at once we submit it 
to the same analysis as mental con- 
sciousness itself. The consciousness 
of metaphysicians, we know, is divid- 
ed into the “subjective” and the 
“objective,” the “ego” and the 
“non ego.” And what, in short, is 
the division which we have already 
adopted into art spiritual and ma- 
terial, but these same essential dis- 
tinctions of the mental philosopher? 
What is spiritualism in art, but the 
outpouring of the artist’s soul or self; 
the ‘‘ego” of the man, in its subjec- 
tive individuality, clothing itself in 
outward or objective pictorial form, 
according to that law whereby every 
spirit seeks and finds for itself a 
fitting body to inhabit? And what 
is materialism in art but a kind of 
artistic atheism, the banishing of the 
Creator from His work ; what but the 
undue preponderance of the outer or 
objective world, the “non ego” of 
the metapbysician silencing the still 
small voice of the artist’s soul? Let 
the student of art, then, given to 
metypbysics, or desirous to build up 
for himself somewhat of an art-philo- 
sopby, deliberately take his seat in 
front of any one of the many great 
works in our National Gallery. Let 
him say to himself, This picture is a 
tabular and pictorial expression of 
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the artists “consciousness ;” and ac- 


cordingly it may be resolved as con- 
sciousness itself—as that conscious 
thought and emotion which dwell 
within his own breast—to essential 
elements, analysed as the product of 
fundamental faculties, criticised and 
classified according to the dignity 
and worth of that thought or con- 
sciousness of which it is the visible 
manifestation. Those forms, lines, 
colours, for example, all come from 
the artist's consciousness. But are 
they, it may be further asked, the 
direct product and echo of the artist’s 
conscious self?—do they thus reflect 
hues and harmonies from the spirit 
world ?—or are they, on the other hand, 
wholly foreign from the artist’s soul, 
the mere attributes of physical objec- 
tive matter, and nothing more? ‘Thus 
forms, lines, colours, may be but the 
artist's consciousness of an outward 
existence the most mean—the ple- 
beian form of a stool, for example, 
lying in the foreground of a Dutch 
picture, the lines in an orchard to 
hang clothes, the colour of a carpet 
on the floor of an ante-room, or, on 
the other hand, they may be the 
notes and keys upon which the soul 
rings its changes and its harmonies, 
the pulsations and the throbbings, 
the heaving and the moaning of that 
great heart which is, as it were, the 
soul of nature. Thus, as we have 
said, pictorial art is the revelation of 
a consciousness rendered visible, and, 
as such is a corollary to mental philo- 
sophy. 

As a contrast to this line of specu- 
lation, which is only one among 
many others into which we might 
have entered, let us for a few mo- 
ments indulge in a review some- 
what more scenic. Instead of a pic- 
torial mental philosophy, the National 
Gallery may be taken as an_illus- 
trated physical geography, or as an 
illuminated chart of national wealth 
and civilisation. In the study of the 
schools and the chronology of art, let 
the student follow the current of con- 
temporary history, trace the conflux 
or the conflict of races, mark the 
barriers which mountains raise to in- 
tercourse, track the high-roads which 
rivers and seas open to commerce. 
Let him feel the sovereignty of the 
sun in southern latitudes kindling 
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the imagination and the passions to 
ardour and excess, and not less the 
ice-bound dominion of the north 
nerving te energy and to enterprise, 
He should trace, we say, these powers 
in their physical operation, and de- 
dermine the relation between these 
agencies and those schools of art 
which have been fostered in sun- 
shine or stunted by frost; which have 
been planted by commerce, fed by 
the riches of fertility, or starved in a 
sterile land of hardship or of penury. 
In travelling through Europe to- 
wards the south, we have all come 
upon those Alpine barriers which 
divide nations and races, confound 
tongues, separate zones and climates ; 
and in descending from those snowy 
heights into sunny Italy, we entered 
on a new world, and with the brighter 
light of day dawned a more dazzling 
genius. Let the stranger-traveller, 
walking through the rooms of our 
National Gallery, thus in imagination 
pass the Alpine barriers which separ- 
ate the England of his home and Ger- 
many, his cognate fatherland, from the 
sunny genius of artistic Italy. Let him 
revel an hour in the beatitade of the 
south—give loose to his imagination 
in all the fire-fly flittipgs of an Ital- 
ian summer, seating himself before . 
the golden lustre of Titian’s “ Bac- 
chus and Ariadne”—or sunning him- 
self in the sparkling sunshine of lus- 
trous Veronese. * He has traly crossed 
the Alps, and walks in the florid fields 
of Italy, fertile in corn and wine, and 
fervent in rapturous rites and ecsta- 
tic orgies of Ceres and of Bacchus. 
The tongue of the peasant is florid 
in the metaphor of words, the pencil 
of the painter sports in the play of 
fancy ; and Italy, in days of old rich 
in commerce and in wealth, surren- 
dered herself to luxury, and sought 
from art enjoyment. Even foreigners 
felt her spell, and genius, cradled in 
northern cold, kindled into fire 
warmed by the sun of Italy. The 
serene and sunny landscapes of 
Claude—the more tumultuous moun- 
tain-lands of Gaspar Poussin—the 
bacchanals by Nicholas—even the 
glowing glories of Rubens—all of 
whom rank by order of birth among 
transalpine artists—-owe their poetry, 
their beauty, and their sunshine to 
the land of Italy. Claude, as may 
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be well seen by pictures in our Na- 
tional Gallery, seems wholly forgetful 
of his parentage and birthplace in 
Lorraine, and to have bathed and 
basked in the golden light of setting 
suns, to have grown languid in the 
fervent heat, and imaginative in the 
dreamlike spell of Italian life and 
clime. Gaspar Poussin, by parentage 
a Frenchman, in like manner shows 
the innate sympathy between the 
rapture and romance of artistic 
genius and the glowing intensity of 
a southern sun. His landscapes, of 
which our Gallery may well boast 
of its grand examples, are known to 
have been inspired by the Campagna 
of Rome, the fastnesses of the Apen- 
nines, the rock-built towns of Etru- 
ria, or the ruined temples of Tivoli. 
Nicholas Poussin, a Norman by birth, 
joined in the same southern migra- 
tion, and found for his genius in Italy 
a fitting sphere. “The Nursing of 
Bacchus,” ‘‘ A Bacchanalian © Festi- 
val,” “A Bacchanalian Dance,” and 
“ Venus Asleep surprised by Satyrs,” 
all in our National Gallery, belong to 
that order of subjects which can only 
be successfully painted in those clas- 
sic lands and sunny climes where 
ruined temples strew the land, where 
marble gods and goddesses may still 
be seen as once when worshipped— 
where indeed the traveller even to 
this present day may surprise Venus 
as she sleeps, or Diana as she bathes. 
Again, in the great pictures by Ti- 
tian, Veronese, Correggio, and others, 
all to be found on the walls of our 
National Gallery, we may read as 
in a mirror a consummated history 
when the arts had no longer to 
maintain in rigid abstemious virtue 
a hard and precarious struggle for 
existence, but, clothed in purple and 
decked in sumptuous splendour, they 
began to minister to luxury, and even, 
it may be, to pander to excess. As a 
noble example of this resplendent art, 
turn to “ The Family of Darius at the 
Feet of Alexander,” by Paul Veronese, 
the last great spoil which the wealth 
of England has won from the down- 
cast poverty of Italy. In the illumi- 
nated splendour of the colour, in the 
richness of princely robes, the glitter 
of regal gems, think of the priceless 
spoils poured in from the exhaustless 
Kast, of the sumptuous feast whereof 
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monarchs partook—think, too, of the 
glories of sunset skies lighting every 
cloud with burning fire, gilding each 
wave with dazzling gold—and then 
look at this work by Veronese as the 
illuminated banner of Venice in her 
glory and her pride. 

As a contrast, let the student-tour- 
ist through our National Gallery re- 
cross the Alps into Northern Europe. 
The climate suffers change—the ima- 
ginative Italian is supplanted by the 
heavy prosaic German peasant — the 
liquid sounds of tke music - loving 
south are transmuted into the harsh 
guttural of a rugged tongue, and, as 
part of the same mutation, the art of 
the people bas suffered a revulsion. 
We are now in the land of Holbein, 
and others of kindred school. Look 
at the heads, for they assuredly arrest 
attention. The women are no fairy 
sprites or emotional daughters of love 
and devotion, but inveterate and con- 
firmed German fraus, given to do- 
mestic duties and home comforts, 
useful rather than ornamental, con- 
scientious, truthful, and matter-of- 
fact. The men, in like manner, are 
not the imaginative, sensitive, emo- 
tional beings of the south, but hard, 
practical, matter-of-fact, well-to-do 
mortals, with common sense and the 
rights of private judgment planted 
in the brow, keen shrewdness in the 
penetrating eye, a certain plebeian 
plodding in the nose, decision in the 
determined set of the mouth, with 
hard lines cutting into features, as if 
the frost of many winters and the 
corroding cares of the business-world 
had plowed deep furrows across 
the front of youth. Contrast, we say, 
this German school—some remark- 
able examples of which, in its ear- 
lier stages, may be found in our Na- 
tional Gallery—with the imaginative, 
subtle, and beauteous creations of 
the south, and then trace back these 
diverse manifestations to originating 
causes in the contrast of race, of cha- 
racter, of climate, and civilisation— 
elements, in short, which constitute 
the distinct individuality of a nation. 

Thus did we attempt to show how a 
gallery of pictures may be studied as 
an illustrated chart of mental philo- 
sophy; and now have we seen how 
the great schools of art follow in the 
landmarks which divide climates and 
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races and language—how they reflect 
the civilisation and the history of 
which they are in turn the cause 
and the effect, and thos how they 
are the epitome of man’s progres- 
sion, the mirror of a ‘people’s life, 
the chronicle of a nation’s deeds. 
To enable the student to further ela- 
borate these conclusions, little more 
is needed than the admirable cata- 
logue of the Gallery prepared by Mr. 
Wornum, whose contributions to the 
literature of art sufficiently attest his 
fitness for present duties. In the 
concise, yet comprehensive, sketch 
given of each painter, the dates will 
supply the chronology of art; the 
birthplace, the geographic distribu- 
tion; the parentage and master, the 
associated school; and thus, with 
that general historic knowledge im- 
plied in a good education, may the 
student wander from room to room, 
build up, as we have shown, an art 
philosophy, or lay down a pictorial 
chart of national history and progres- 
sive civilisation. 

In conclusion, we fear that in dis- 
coursing on the purposes and uses of 
the National Gallery, we have but 
imperfectly accomplished the object 
we had in view. Our remarks have 
been perhaps at once too abstruse and 
too superficial ; too lengthened, and 
yet assuredly but too curtailed. We 

ave but vaguely and imperfectly 
indicated certain broad truths and 
lines of thought, which would require 
much further elaboration for com- 
pletion. We have wished, however, 
to lay special stress upon this one 
idea, that a national collection of 
pictures should embrace works ex- 
tending through all times, represent- 
ing all schools and countries. A pri- 
vate gallery may exhibit the individual 
and circumscribed tastes of a private 
collector; but a national collection 
must be as wide and diversified as 
the tastes and the wants of the 
nation at large. It must be for art 
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what the library of the British 
Museum is for literature, complete in 
all the departments of knowledge, 
It must be for art what the British 
Museum is for natural science, re- 
plete as an organic whole, where the 
first rudimentary germs in animated 
nature may be traced through all the 
successive stages of development up 
to their fall and final maturity, Thus 
have we attempted to show how art, 
both in its mental and material re- 
lations, may be wrought into the 
symmetry, if not into the accuracy 
of a science. A gallery of art, 
complete in all its departments, con- 
stitutes, moreover, a court of final 
appeal; is as a verdict handed in 
from past ages ; is as the summing- 
up of all evidence and past experience 
into one collective judgment and de- 
cision. We have seen that in such a 
gallery the general public and the 
casual student may find the recreation 
elevated by instruction. It is mani- 
fest, again, that in such a gallery the 
critic may determine most points of 
controversy ; that disputed questions 
between schools naturalistic and 
ideal, between art pagan and Chris- 
tian, between epochs pre-Raphaelite 
and post-Raphaelite, will here meet 
with their authoritative decision. 
Here, too, among the solemn teach- 
ings and warnings of the great de- 
parted, may the artist of modern 
times correct the partial bias of the 
passing moment ; rise superior to the 
fleeting fashion of the hour, and form 
for himself a style not the result of 
casual or local accident, but the 
growth of a world-wide experience. A 
national gallery thus formed is there- 
fore an academy for the artist, a 
school for the critic, a pleasing and 
profitable exhibition for the general 
public, and as such best secures a 
wise instruction, a healthful art, and 
for the people at large, the diffusion of 
a correct taste. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—THE WATCHERS, 


On the evening preceding the day 
on which he was to answer Sir God- 
frey’s summons at Huntingdon, Ab- 
bot Martin was closeted until late in 
the night with the treasurer, in the 
little stone chamber which that func- 
tionary occupied in right of his office, 
and where the records of the house 
were kept. Once more he had the 
accounts of the brotherhood laid be- 
fore him, and spent more time and 
pains than he had hitherto done in 
endeavouring to master their compli- 
cated details, and to place in a clearer 
point of view the present state of 
their revenues and liabilities. The 
employment was not a pleasant one, 
least of all to one of the abbot’s 
temperament ; nor were its results 
satisfactory. But he manfully went 
through his ungenial task; and 
though at last he laid the rolls aside 
with a heavy sigh, it was partly an 
expression of relief, and he spoke a 
cheerful word or two to his subordi- 
nate at parting. 

The night was bright and cold, and 
feeling restless and heated with long 
sitting and labour of an unaccus- 
tomed kind, the abbot, instead of 
seeking his own chamber at once, 
ascended the broad flight of steps 
which led to the river- terrace, aud 
paced slowly along its extent, gazing 
thoughtfully into the moonlight that 
played on the broad stream below. 
The thoughts which now crowded on 
his heart had little to do with the 
fortunes of Rivelsby. He who 
walked there was no longer the grave 
Benedictine, the ruler of a peaceful 
house of recluses, He lived again 
amidst the stirring scenes of his ear- 
lier manhood, when the world had 
for him all its best to offer. He 
did not feel the cold breeze that 
swept up over the marshy meadows 
of the Ouse, or see the dank mists 
that rose below him. For him, the 
moon shone on the waters of the 
Bisagno, and the night air came 
loaded with the perfumes of the 
south. He was walking once more, 
in spirit, under a trellis of Italian 


vines, and listening to the gentle 
tones of a voice which had long been 
hushed in its last silence. He saw 
again before him that face of calm and 
gentle beauty in which the blue Sax- 
on eye lighted with its soft radiance 
all the rich hues of southern loveli- 
ness ; and it seemed to him now, as 
it had seemed before, that its glance 
met his own with a_half-conscious 
meaning. The intoxicating dream 
which comes but oace in life was on 
him—in memory —still. It must 
surely have been so! he could not 
have been self-deceived ; though the 
jealous pride of the old Genoese no- 
bility had taken alarm at the preten- 
sions of a foreign adventurer, who 
had little besides his sword, and had 
buried her from his sight and his 
search—still, he felt in this hour a 
stronger assurance than ever that 
Giulia Camaldoni loved, or would have 
loved him. 

He had been so absorbed in his 
own meditations, that, still as the 
night was, he either did not hear, or 
did not notice, the cautious move- 
ment of oars upon the river. Nor 
did the closing of the postern-gate, 
which led down from the terrace to 
the river entrance in the outer wall, 
reach the abbot’s ear, so noiselessly 
was it effected. But he was startled 
back into a sudden recollection of 
the present, when he saw, as he 
turned in his walk, the figure of one 
of the brethren appear suddenly 
from the postern steps, and cross the 
terrace rapidly toward the broader 
flight which from a point nearly op- 
posite communicated with the clois- 
ter. The monk, whoever he was, 
turned his head in the direction of 
the abbot as he passed across, stop- 
oe for an instant and seemed to 
esitate, and then, drawing his cowl 
over his head and quickening his 
steps, disappeared into the quad- 
rangle below. The moonlight was so 
clear and strong, and shone so fall 
upon the face as it was turned to- 
wards the abbot, that in spite of the 
puzzling uniformity of the monastic 
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habit, he felt convinced that he had 
recognised the gait and the features 
of the prior. His first natural im- 
pulse was to stop and question him, 
and his lips actually pronounced the 
name. Not so loud, however, as to 
make it certain that the other heard 
him; if he did, it had not the effect 
of recalling him. The steps died 
away in the distance before the ab- 
bot had fully recovered himself; and 
it was then for the first time that he 
caught the sound of oars upon the 
water. It was more distinct, in- 
deed, than it had been at first, as if 
the rowers, as they got further from 
the abbey walls, cared less to betray 
their movements. Looking from the 
battlements, he saw distinctly a 
small boat, containing two or three 
persons, come out from the shadow 
of the bank under which it ‘had 
hitherto kept, and make its way 
down the river. He turned, and de- 
scended into the quadrangle; there 
all was still and calm, as became a 
religious house within an hour of 
midnight. Massive and solemn, some 
hidden deep in shadow, some clothed 
with light as with a frost-work of 
silver, the fretted pinnacles and 
stately arches reposed under the full 
moon. So was it, perhaps, with the 
souls that slept within; on some, the 
darkness of unrepented sin, the sha- 
dow of evil passions, hung with a 
heavier and deeper gloom because of 
the holy beams around them; others, 
though weather-worn and tempest- 
stricken, like those old towers, had 
caught there} something of the bright- 
ness of heaven. 

But the abbot had no time now 
for such reflections. What he had just 
seen filled his mind with a new source 
of disquiet. It was evident that the 
person, whoever it was, who had just 
entered by the postern-gate, had 
either been absent from the monas- 
tery on some secret errand, or had 
been holding rendezvous at that late 
hour with some parties who wished 
their visit to pass unobserved. He he- 
sitated whether he should proceed at 
once to the chamber where the prior 
slept at the end of the long dormitory, 
and ascertain, if possible, whether his 
suspicions of the identity of the per- 
son were correct; and if so, whether 
there might not still be some reason- 
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able explanation to offer. On con- 
sideration, however, he determined 
to defer any inquiry of that nature, 
at all events, until the morrow. He 
glanced once more round the vast 
range of buildiogs, where all was 
dark and silent, and passed through 
the archway into the smaller court, 
where lay his own apartments. Be- 
sides the little lamp which burnt 
continually in his own chamber, and 
the dim gleam from the quarter where 
the sacrist lay, or rather watched, 
ready to awaken the brethren for the 
midnight office, he saw a light also 
in the room now occupied by his 
guest Waryn Foliot. He had a long- 
ing at that moment — though he 
chided himself for it as a weakness— 
for the tones of some kindly human 
voice. He had missed, beyond what 
he himself could have thought pos- 
sible but two months back, the daily 
companionship of the little Giulio, 
who was still under Gaston’s faithful 
charge at Morton Grange; and 
Waryn, who had been to him almost 
as a son in his boyish days, still re- 
tained a hold of the same nature on 
his affections. It might have been a 
weakness in his own character—it 
might have been the freshness of a 
simple heart—but Abbot Martin al- 
ways felt most happy and unrestrain- 
ed in the company of the young. He 
felt, too, that in Foliot, young as he 
was, he could, if need were, repose a 
confidence which he would hesitate 
to risk in many of his own household. 
Without any very definite purpose, 
then, he bent his steps at Once to- 
wards Waryn’s chamber. 

Having knocked gently at the door, 
the abbot entered, and found the oc- 
cupant seated at a table covered with 
parchments and materials for writ- 
ing. Waryn rose, and received his 
visitor with a smile in which some 
natural surprise was apparent. 

“What!” said the abbot, “at your 
studies so late, young friend!” 

“T am studying men rather than 
books, at present, father,” replied 
Waryn, answering with some little 
embarrassment; “I have business 
here which the lord legate has done 
me the grace to put into my hands, 
These letters which you see are of 
some importance,—pardon me that I 
borrow of the night for it.” 
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“William of Ely knows how to 
choose his friends,” said the abbot; 
“T wish well that King Richard had 
half his discretion in that point.” 

“T would he had a score of such 
stout friends in this realm as the 
bishop of Ely,” said Foliot ; “he were 
a match for all his enemies then. 
But there is false dealing everywhere 
—falsest of all are they of his own 
blood, Have you any suspicion, my 
good lord, that the Earl of Morton has 
apy friends in this house of Rivelsby ?” 

The abbot started, and hesitated 
for a moment or two before he an- 
swered. He bethought himself, al- 
most involuntarily, of what he had 
just witnessed on the river-terrace. 

“No,” said he at last, “I have no 
cause to think so.” But he spoke 
with an embarrassment that could 
not escape Foliot’s observation. 

“Pardon me, my dear lord,” said 
he, “if I seem to wrong your vener- 
able brotherhood by such an inquiry. 
But Prince John will leave no stone 
unturned to overthrow the bishop’s 
taper by any means he may; and he 

as abettors in many quarters where 
they should least be looked for. There 
are those who think our gallant King 
Richard will scarce return alive from 
Palestine, and are ready to buy them 
favour at any price with the king 
that shall be. I know there are 
faults in the lord legate; but no man 
can gainsay him as a bold and up- 
right governor, and loyal to the high 
trust he bears. God forbid we should 
- fall under the hands of the Earl of 
Morton!” 

Certain expressions which the prior 
had let fall in conversation touching 
the rival claims to power on the part 
of.the king’s brother and the bishop 
of Ely, came into the abbot’s mind 
irresistibly; he tried to banish the 
thought as an unworthy one, but still 
it would return. And now, when he 
was about to leave his house—he 
knew not for how long—under the 
prior’s absolute government, it seemed 
to him like an imperative duty to 
ascertain, if possible, how far he 
might trust his loyalty to the king. 
That he bore little good-will to him- 
self, as his superior, Abbot Martin 
was well aware; but that was only 
a personal matter, which he was too 
honestly proud to resent; it made 
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him even more careful lest he should 
judge him harshly in the more im- 
portant question. 

‘TY trust I am not wont to be suspi- 
cious,” said he; “ St. Mary forgive me 
if I wrong any man! but yet”—he wag 
uncertain even now whether he should 
go on. 

Waryn made no remark when the 
abbot stopped abruptly, but there 
was a look of anxious intelligence 
which made it evident that he had 
not made the inquiry lightly. Yield- 
ing partly to the conviction that he 
was acting wisely, and partly, per- 
haps, to his own confiding disposition, 
Abbot Martin told his listener briefly 
what he had seen that evening, and 
that he still retained his belief that 
it was the prior who had passed him. 
At the same time he explained that 
he had, until now, connected this 
nocturnal visit in his own mind with 
some of the emissaries of Sir Godfrey. 

Foliot only gravely smiled in reply, 
as from the parchments before him 
he selected one containing a list of 
names, which he handed to the abbot. 
The name to which his finger pointed 
was that of the priorof Rivelsby. 

“ And who are these?” asked the 
abbot with some astonishment, as he 
glanced over the roll which he held, 
and read some other names there 
which were familiar to him. “ You 
will not surely tell me that these 
have any part in the plot you spoke 
of ?” 

“There is but too good proof of 
it, I fear,” replied Foliot, gravely; 
‘* T have that here,” he continued, lay- 
ing his hand upon a folded document 
which he singled from the rest, 
“which some of them at least will 
find it hard to reconcile with their 
allegiance to the king.” 

“And the bishop,” said the abbot 
“what course will he take upon 
this ?” 

“He waits his time; but his mea- 
sures are taken; and if the men of 
England have no mind to change 
their king, these hunters after power 
will find the chase a dangerous one.” 

“Tt seems to me scarcely prudent,” 
said Abbot Martin, “if it be as you 
say, to leave the guiding of this house 
in such hands even for a short space; 
albeit, as St. Mary knows, we can be 
of little help to the bishop’s cause or 
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the Earl of Morton’s. Yet it must 
needs be, according to our rule, that 
Prior Hugh should supply my place 
in my absence.” 

“ Let it be so,” said Foliot ; “ better, 
for the present, that thesé men think 
themselves undetected; let the evil 
come to a head, and the remedy is 
easier.” 

“You will remain here to await 
the lord legate?” said the abbot. 
“JT much mistrust the Knight of 
Ladysmede, Waryn, and I am not 
over-confident that he may not make 
a pretext to keep me as a hostage, as 
it were, for this child Giulio. I would 
gladly leave some one behiod me here 
whom I might safely trust to prevent 
the lord-bishop’s being deceived by 
evil whisperers.” 

“You will give me leave, father, 
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to ride with you to Huntingdon to- 
morrow? ‘You have good counsellors 
in your own house, I know well, but 
I might chance to do you some poor 
service. It should have been my 
father’s office, if he were here, and I 
must pray you to look on me as his 
substitute. Sir Godfrey must not 
think that the abbot of Rivelsby 
lacks honest friends.” 

“TI thank you, son Waryn, from 
my heart,” said the abbot, warmly; 
“it is what I should have wished, 
loth as I am to embroil others in my 
quarrel. I accept your escort readily 
—the more so because I propose to 
take with me none of my house but 
what are absolutely needful—A good 
night, then, for we set forth at day- 
break.” 


OHAPTER XXVIII.—THE PILGRIM. 


The slumbers of Rivelsby, scant 
and brief at all times undér the 
strictness of the Benedictine rule, 
were fated to be unusually disturbed 
that night. Scarcely had the abbot 
shut himself in his chamber, and 
thrown himself on his pallet-bed, to 
think rather than to sleep, when 
Peter the porter, who knew but few 
cares, and was blessed with a very 
quiet conscience, was roused from a 
very comfortable slumber by a loud 
and repeated summons at the gate. 
Peter was exempted, by reason of his 
age and oflice, from the harassing 
duties of the midnight service ; and it 
was seldom indeed that he was called 
upon to open the abbey gates at such 
an unreasonable hour. He was sleep- 
Ing, too, even sounder than usual ; 
for there had been a caritas, or ex- 
traordinary distribution of beer, that 
evening, in commemoration of a de- 
parted abbot, who had chosen that 
mode of having his good deeds kept 
In remembrance; and two shares of 
the legacy had found their way to the 
porter’s lodgings—one for Peter him- 
self, and one for his deputy. Now it 
chanced that the deputy was not at 
his post that evening, having received 
permission to pay a visit to his rela- 
tions; and Peter, having to perform 
as it were a double duty in his ab- 
sence, very fairly considered this 





double portion of the perquisites to 
be included. The knocking at the 
gate might even have continued 
longer, had not the boy who lay 
always in his chamber, and acted as 
his general servant (for Peter was an 
official of some dignity), heard it at 
last, though possessed of a strong 
boyish capacity for sleep, and awak- 
ened his master with some difficulty, 
It was long before the old man could 
shake off his memento of the hospit- 
able abbot sufficiently to understand 
that he was wanted at the gate; and 
when he did proceed there, it was in 
no very intelligent or amiable mood. 

The key at that time was deposited, 
according to custom, with the cellarer 
of the abbey, so that there was no 
opening the gate without that offi- 
cer’s permission, even had Peter been 
so inclined. He flung open the little 
wicket, through the bars of which a 
visitor could be seen and questioned, 
and saw two figures standing in the 
shadow. Peter had it in his heart to 
abuse them roundly, but he could not 
be sure what their rank or their busi- 
ness might be. He put on, therefore, 
a tone as little objurgatory as could 
be expected of him under such cir- 
cumstances, 

“Now who are ye, friends, and 
what may be your errand here at 
this hour ?” 
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A strong gleam of moonlight shot 
upon the face of one of the figures, 
as he moved out a little from the 
shadow, and Peter shut the wicket 
with a howl of terror. It was indeed 
a remarkable object which his eyes 
had rested on. A black face it seem- 
ed, with keen bright eyes, and white 
locks streaming down; and on its 
head——Peter’s imagination filled up 
the rest of the picture. There was 
one very like it on the walls of the 
ante-chapel of St. Michael. He stag- 
gered backwards against the boy, 
who had run out at the old man’s 
cry. A low sound of chuckling 
laughter outside did not serve to re- 
assure either of them; the old monk 
tried to say a Paternoster, but he 
could not remember the words. 

“* Peter—uncle Peter !” said a voice 
outside the gate, which he thought 
he recognised. But he replied only 
by a low groan. 

“It is I am here, Peter; open the 
gate, in our Lady’s name !” 

The boy, more courageous or more 
curious, opened the wicket again, and 
looked out. Peter had covered his 
eyes with his hand, but he listened 
while the boy again inquired the 
visitors’ business. Either he did not 


see the fearful visage which had pre- b 


sented itself to the porter, or he had 
stronger nerves. Again a laughing 
voice without was heard in reply. 

“Tis unconscionable to disturb ye, 
uncle Peter, but I bring ye here one 
of your own flock that is in tribula- 
tion.” 

“What!” said the porter, recover- 
ing from his alarm a little, and letting 
his suppressed wrath find vent now 
on a safe object ; “is it thou, grace- 
Jess varlet? What fool’s trick is here? 
and who hast got with thee? If that 
shameless young Rupert hath been 
brawling with Hob Miller again, let 
him lie abroad all night, and do thou 
keep him company: ’tis a crying dis- 

oy and a scandal to the brother- 
ood. 

“ Hold, hold!” said the other, 
laughing; “do not waste a whole- 
some chiding which may serve the 

oor brother for another time. I 

ave no brawler here, uncle; ’tis 
but a poor monk from foreign parts, 
if I guess rightly, who has more need 
of pity than hard words.” 

“ And how has he fallen into such 
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worshipful company, Master Picot ” 
said the porter, who had at once 
recognised the familiar voice. The 
hunter had been often sent to the 
abbey, in Sir Miles’s time, with pre- 
sents of choice game and fish for the 
abbot, and had drunk many a cup 
from the abbey cellars in the little 
chamber where Peter sat, who gladly 
kept him there to hear what news 
was stirring in the neighbourhood. 
So intimate had he been with the old 
man in those days, that he had been 
accustomed to address him by the 
familiar term “uncle,” though no 
such relationship existed between 
them. But Picot had never been 
sent to the abbey on such friendly 
errands since the present lord had 
been in possession at Ladysmede. 

“He might chance to fall into 

worse company than mine, uncle,” 
said the hunter; “and I would have 
brought him to a better place if I 
could have found one; but he is not 
to lie at your gates here like a dog, 
I suppose, when he gets half-drowned 
in the river, because your miller 
yonder chooses to let the little foot- 
bridge lie out of repair — well for 
him that I chanced to be passing— 
I was on the watch for a wolf hard 
” 
“What the plague made him seek 
to cross that way?” said Peter; 
“the bridge has been down these 
three years.” 

“ How should I know? ask him 
yourself,” said Picot, testily—*“ and I 
wish you joy of the answer.” 

“Who are you, friend, and what 
has befallen you?” inquired the 
porter, eyeing the stranger cautiously, 
as well as he could through the 
wicket. He wore, as far as could be 
discerned, something of a monastic 
costume, but his face still seemed, as 
far as Peter’s hazy eyes could make 
it out, to have something strange 
about its features and complexion, 
Peter could have fancied he looked 
like a negro. 

“ Ask him again,” said Picot ; “he 
did not hear you.” 

Peter repeated his question, but 
there came only a shake of the head 
from the stranger in reply. But he 
made the sign of the cross upon his 
breast (whereby Peter was much 
comforted), and laid his finger on his 


lips. 
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“Tg he dumb?” asked the porter 
in astonishment; 

Picot chuckled for an instant at 
the old man’s perplexity. ‘I reckon 
so,” said he, “for that is all the con- 
yersation we have had on the road.” 

The stranger had ¢rawn from his 
breast a small parchment roll, which 
he handed to Peter through the 
wicket. 

“ Ay,” said the hunter, as he marked 
the action ; “he offered that to me, 
poor soul, as we came along; but 
_ that is a way of talking I never could 
master.” 

The official received the scroll, 
and looked at it in the moonlight 
as carefully as if he were reading 
every letter. The light was not 
in fault, for that matter; the 
broadest sunshine could not have 
taught old Peter the mysterious art, 
of which he knew as little as the 
hunter. He did not choose to con- 
fess the fact, however, and rolled up 
the parchment with a little grunt, 
which might have been taken as an 
expression either of doubt or satis- 
faction, but in either case seemed to 
imply that he had made himself per- 
fectly master of its contents. 

“Wait there a while,” said he to 
Picot, “I must with this to our 
cellarer; he will give orders for this 
stranger’s admission, if it is to be so.” 

The old man hobbled off to awaken 
the custodian of the abbey keys, not 
much to that officer’s gratification, 
for he was but newly appointed to 
his office, and rejoicing in the im- 
muvity which it gave him from some 
of the more rigid observances of the 
rule, and had not calculated upon 
such interruptions as belonging to 
his new dignity. He rose, however, 
and spelt out the stranger’s creden- 
tials by the light which the porter 
carried. 

“He has a vow upon him,” said 
the cellarer, when he had made out 
the sense; “he hath bound himself 
to make a pilgrimage to three shrines 
In each of the lands of Christendom, 
and to cover his face and speak no 
word till it be accomplished. We 
must give him shelter, brother Peter, 
for here is the Abbot of Walsingham’s 
mark and seal attached — he hath 
Come last from thence. He is mar- 
Vellous late upon his road.” 
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The porter explained the accident 
which, by Picot’s account, had be- 
fallen him. 

“Humph!” said the cellarer, as he 
gave the keys, and bestowed himself 
to sleep again, “a man should travel 
by daylight. 

With this not very gracious order 
for the traveller’s admission, the old 
porter returned to the gate. He 
started again, as he admitted him 
inside, and observed his appearance 
more closely. In the long gown, 
lank and dripping as it was with the 
waters of the Ouse, and the girdle of 
rope, there was nothing remarkable ; 
but the upper part of his face, down 
to the lips, was covered with a vizard 
of black stuff, through which a pair 
of keen dark eyes looked out with an 
unnatural expression ; while a beard 
of flowing white hair, by way of con- 
trast, reached nearly to his girdle. 
If Peter had seen such an applicant 
for admission at the gate alone, in 
the moonlight, he would have had a 
strange tale for the brotherhood the 
next morning. Even now he looked 
with very considerable awe and mis- 
trust at the strange guest whom he 
had admitted. Picot, after assuring 
his old friend of the traveller’s harm- 
lessness, went his way from the gate 
laughing heartily, and Peter, still 
keeping as much as possible at a 
respectful distance, led the pilgrim to 
a lodging for the night. 

Long before daybreak, Abbot Mar- 
tin had completed the preparations 
for his journey. He had determined 
that none of the brethren should ac- 
company him to Huntingdon, ex- 
cepting his chaplain Wolfert and the 
treasurer of the house. Foliot was 
to form one of the party, and the rest 
of his escort were as few as might 
serve for the decent maintenance of 
his dignity. Early as it was, the 
convent was all astir; and as he 
descended into the court attended by 
his chaplains, the cellarer came to 
report to him the arrival of their 
pilgrim-guest. He listened to the an- 
nouncement which the official brought 


‘with some uneasiness, though he was 


careful not to betray it by word or 
look ; for the circumstance itself was 
by no means so uncommon, except as 
to the hour at which the stranger 
made his appearance, as to call for 
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any special remark or inquiry. For 
a moment he hesitated whether he 
should see and examine the new-comer 
for himself; but time was now pre- 
cious, and as he looked at the scroll 
which the cellarer put into his hands, 
and recognised the well-known seal 
of his friend the Abbot of Walsing- 
ham, he felt that the occurrences of 
the past night were threatening to 
make him over-suspicious. Merely 
giving brief directions, therefore, for 


the pilgrim’s hospitable entertain- 


ment so long as he should see fit to 
remain, and for every furtherance to 
be given him in the performance of 
his vow, he moved towards the spot 
where his escort and horses were 
awaiting him. 

The monks were gathered in the 
courts and cloisters in little par- 
ties, finding in the superior’s jour- 
ney to Huntingdon on such an 
errand a topic of more than ordin- 
ary excitement. Most of them were 
selfishly more concerned for the in- 
terests of their house, which they 
held to be imperilled by the un- 
scrupulous enemy whom the abbot 
had provoked, than for any personal 
risk which he himself might be in- 
curring. Some, however, saw his 
departure with unfeigned regret, and 
more than one felt a misgiving that 
he was leaving evemies behind him 
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not less dangerous than those whom 
he was going to meet. ‘There wasa 
general move towards the gateway 
by which he was to pass, and some 
who pressed to the front fell on their 
knees to ask his blessing, and to bid 
him God-speed. 

“T thank you, my children,” said 
the abbot, in a broken voice—he wag 
easily moved by any show of affection 
—‘T thank you all; I trust to re 
turn to you in peace, and speedily.” 

“Stay with us, my good lord,” 
said the esacrist abruptly; ‘‘ there is 
evil before you—let us meet it here 
together.” 

“ Stay with your children, father,” 
said one of the older monks; “ there 
is no trusting these men of violence 
—they hewed down St. Thomas at 
his own altar.” 

‘‘ And did not his blood cry against 
the king from the ground? But 
fear not, my children,” he continued, 
smiling in his old cheery fashion, 
though it was but to hide a stronger 
emotion which their honest affection 
called forth—‘I am no saint, to be 
worthy of such a martyrdom. I were 
more fit to die in harness; never man 
struck me, altar or no altar, but he 
might chance to get as good as he 
gave. Farewell, and be of good 
cheer; God and St Mary have you 
in their holy keeping !” 


CHAPTER XXIX,—JUSTICE AND HER ASSESSORS. 


The court was set in the county- 
hall at Huntingdon. There, as justi- 
ciary for the king, sat Sir Hugh Bar- 
dolph, who had little pretension in 
his own person to represent justice, 
except that he was nearly blind. He 
was a sworn companion of the Knight 
of Ladysmede, had fought by his side 
in many a fray, and sat with him at 
many a deep carousal. But sword 
and wine-cup trembled alike now in 
the half-palsied hand, though it was 
the excesses of a wild youth and 
manhood, rather than the advances 
of age, which had affected those 
strong nerves, and given him the as- 

ct of an almost worn-out man. By 

is side sat Sir Godfrey himself, 
with a sterner countenance than his 
wont, and a restless look that showed 
he was under some strong excitement. 


At a table in front sat scriveners and 
notaries, and others who held some 
inferior office under the great ma- 
jesty of law. A strong force of pike- 
men and halberdiers occupied the 
immediate space around, and the 
rest of the hall was thinly filled by 
the idler spirits amongst the citizens, 
Sir Nicholas le Hardi was present 
there, but he was seated apart at 
some distance behind Sir Godfrey, 
and took no part in the proceedings. 
Some two or three plaints of minor 
importance had already been heard, 
and judgments given, which had the 
single recommendation of being rapid 
and decisive, though they were guid- 
ed Jess by the rights of the case than 
by the preconceived opivions or the 
supposed interests of Sir Godfrey and 
his friend the justiciary. The morn- 
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ing was fast wearing on, and as yet 
there was no appearance of the an- 
swering party in the more important 
cause for which the present court— 
by an exercise of authority somewhat 
arbitrary even for the elastic justice 
of those days—had been purposely 
summoned. More than once, when 
some stir about the open doors be- 
tokened the entrance or the exit of 
some of the careless audience, Sir 
Godfrey had turned his eyes anxious- 
ly in that direction, and addressed 
some impatient remark to the judge 
at his side, who appeared inclined to 
take advantage of his cushioned chair 
to sleep off the exhaustion consequent 
on his official duties (following so 
close upon certain convivialities of 
the previous evening) ; for he merely 
yawned and stretched himself in 
reply to his friend, and seemed to 
take no very lively interest in the 
proceedings. 

At last Sir Godfrey rose from his 
seat, and leaning over the rail in front 
of the raised dais, addressed his 
chamberlain, Gundred, who had 
found a place for himself amongst the 
humbler officials below. 

“The abbot took no objection to 
the summons, you say ?” 

“ None,” replied Gundred ; “he did 
but remark, as he read it, that the 
time was short, but that he desired 
neither favour nor delay.” 

“He will not come!” said the 
Knight; “ my life on it, we shall not 
see him here to-day !”’ 

“We will proceed against him as 
contumacious,” said the jasticiary, who 
seemed anxious to get his duties over 
as svon as possible. 

“By your pardon, worshipfal 
knights,” said Gundred, “‘I incline to 
think the lord abbot will be here 
anon; he is one to make his words 
good, as I have heard those who know 
him say, and as I judge myself from 
his bearing.” 

The Kuight of Ladysmede resumed 
his seat, and conferred for a few 
moments, in a low voice, with the 
justiciary. There was whispering 
throughout the hall as the news of 
the expected issue between such 
powerful disputants flew rapidly 
from mouth to mouth; for up to that 
moment the real object of the sitting 
of the court had been unknown, even 


to the lower officials themselves. 
Bat the hum of voices suddenly 
ceased, as a rapid trampling of many 
footsteps was heard without the 
doors, and an eager throng of towns- 
men crowded into the hall, filling it 
in a very few moments, and jostling 
each other in their eagerness to secure 
a favourable position. 

“There comes some one now,” 
said Sir Godfrey, scowling down upon 
the crowd ; ‘‘for here is all Hunting- 
don broken loose upon us. How 
now, knaves! will ye be still there? 
or would ye have me drive ye back 
to your shop-boards again? Go for- 
ward there towards the door, Bald- 
win,” he continued to the esquire 
who stood behind him, “and clear a 
passage; and clap me up two or 
three of the most active of these new- 
comers if they cumber the approach 
to the court.” 

All eyes were turned by this time 
towards the great folding - doors, 
which were swaying to and fro as 
the halberdiers who were stationed 
there tried to throw them back and 
secure them. High over the heads 
of those who still thronged the en- 
trance, and whom the guard were 
vainly struggling to force aside, rose 
the limbs of a tall gilded cross, giving 
token of the approach of some high 
officer of the Charch. 

“ Room, there!” shouted Sir God- 
frey, rising with some dignity— 
“ Room for the lord abbot of Riyels- 
by!” 

The esquire made his way towards 
the spot where the holy symbol was 
displayed, and with some difficulty 
formed a double line of halberdiers, 
through which the abbot and _ his 

arty slowly made their way up the 
hall to the foot of the table. The 
crowd of citizens, indeed, fell back 
with long-accustomed awe and re- 
spect before the reverend procession, 
but their closely-packed array made 
such a movement easier in intention 
than in act. For no sooner had the 
abbot’s arrival in their town become 
known, and some exaggerated rumour 
of the coming trial been circulated, 
than shops were closed and streets 
deserted; and half the population of 
Huntingdon rushed on before the 
Benedictines to the county-hall. 

Preceded by his chaplain bearing 
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the cross, and leaning his hand 
lightly upon the shoulder of young 
Foliot, who walked by his side, Ab- 
bot Martin passed through the bar- 
rier which fenced off the crowd from 
the officials of the court. A chair of 
state bad been placed for him near 
the foot of the long table, and, in de- 
ference to his acknowledged rank, 
Sir Hugh Bardolph bimself rose from 
his seat as he approached, and re- 
moved for a moment the cap of ric 

fur which covered his head, as, with 
what he intended for a graceful dig- 
nity, he prayed the abbot to be seat- 
ed. Sir Godfrey also courteously ac- 
knowledged his opponent’s presence, 
and greeted Waryn Foliot with a 
somewhat haughty and careless nod. 

“You answer to the style and 
title of Martin, abbot of Rivelsby ?” 
said the justiciary, after some formal 
preliminaries had been gone through. 

“TI hold that office—in most un- 
worthy hands.” 

The registrar of the court then, at 
the bidding of the justiciary, read the 
writ of summons, and the formal 
charge made by Sir Godfrey against 
the abbot for the abduction of the 
child. 

“ And how say you then, my lord 
abbot, touching this plaint of Sir 
Godfrey de Burgh ?” 

“T am clear of all wrong in this 
matter, in the sight of God and man 
—I have done nought herein against 
the law of this realm, or against the 
law of Heaven,” said the abbot in a 
firm voice. 

“Say you so? Here be nine 
knights, or holders of knights’ fees 
within the county, good men and 
true, who shall be sworn upon the 
Gospels to a true finding—Alan de 
la Wyke, Richard Fitz-Alf, Walter 
de Hanneby, William de Zouche, 
Geoffrey de la Mare, Pagan Fitz- 
Urse——” 

“The three last are neither of 
knightly rank nor holders of knights’ 
fees,” broke in Wolfert the chaplain, 
who, standing by his superior’s 
side, had been scanning the jury of 
knights as each rose in answer to 
his name, and holding some brief 
communication with Waryn Foliot 
meanwhile—*“ they may not lawfully 
be sworn in the cause, nor will the 
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lord abbot be well advised to plead 
before them.” 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh turned pur- 

le with rage at the young chaplain’s 
interruption, and swore an oath at 
him between his teeth, which would 
have intimidated many a wiser and 
better man. But an overweening 
conceit of one’s self is nearer akin to 
moral courage than men are wont to 
give it credit for; and Wolfert—con- 
fident in his legal knowledge, zealous 
in defence of his superior’s rights, 
and with nothing of the coward in 
his nature—met the knight’s angry 
glance with a calm self-complacency 
which made Waryn Foliot bite his 
lip to conceal an involuntary smile, 
The chaplain was prepared to main- 
tain a point of law, or a point of 
divinity, where he believed himself 
to be in the right—and that was al- 
ways—against all the sheriffs and 
royal justiciaries in the realm; and 
would have made, in any canse, a 
highly conscientious and disagree- 
able martyr. 

Sir Godfrey had half risen to speak 
in reply to the bold challenge of the 
ecclesiastical lawyer, but had stooped 
to confer for a moment with his 
friend the justice, when Abbot Mar- 
tin, motioning to his chaplain to be 
silent, rose to his feet and addressed 
himself to Sir Hugh Bardolph in a 
calm clear voice, which was heard 
distinctly through the crowded hall, 
which hushed itself into silence as he 
spoke. 

“T do not care, my lord justice, 
to take exception to any of these 
knights and gentlemen present as my 
jurors, be they who they may,” and 
he cast a look of dignified contempt 
upon one or two of those nearest 
him, whom he had already recognis- 
ed as inferior vassals of Ladysmede, 
and men of no good report; “I have 
not come here this day because I re- 
cognise Sir Godfrey’s summons/ as 
valid—for I might plead, and you in 
your justice would admit, the too 
short notice allowed me, and the 
manifest abuse of his impleading me 
here in his own court. But I rather 
wave all that I might urge for my- 
self on these points, because I am 
willing to acknowledge that I may 
have done the knight some wrong, 
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and because I am _ ready here to 
answer it publicly. I have under my 
safe keepiog—but not at Rivelsby— 
the boy of whom Sir Godfrey claims, 
as I now learn, the wardship. That 
I took him from Ladysmede by force 
or fraud—that I used any art or de- 
vice to carry or tempt him thence— 
or that I received him knowingly in 
contravention of any right that Sir 
Godfrey hath, is not true. But it is 
true that I have removed the lad to 
a place of safety; known to none 
others at Rivelsby—and for so doing, 
if I have overstepped the law therein, 
I must abide the issue.” 

“You admit that you have him in 
your keeping ?” exclaimed Sir God- 
frey, eagerly—*“ render him up to 
me at once, as to his lawful guard- 
ian, my lord abbot, and I acquit you 
here of all wrong intent. So let us 
part friends; you have forced me 
already upon that which I had no 
mind to.” 

“Tt will be needed firstly,” replied 
the abbot, “ that I be satisfied of your 
claim to the disposal of him.” 

“T have those present who will 
prove that, if it be required,” said Sir 
Godfrey, his brow clouding again. 
“Bat I say once more, Abbot Mar- 
tin, let us part friends. Let my 
word suffice you in this matter, as 
yours does me. You have been led 
by evil counsellors herein against 
your own better judgment—give no 
longer heed to them. Say that you 
will send the boy back to Ladys- 
mede, and I will only thank you for 
his gentle entreatment in the cloister 
of St. Mary.” 

“T have not said,” replied the ab- 
bot, firmly, ‘‘ that in any case I would 
send him back to Ladysmede, I 
said I was prepared to abide the 
issue of what I had done, if in any- 
wise it should prove to be in con- 
tempt of your rights or of the laws 
of England. But, saving your pre- 
sence, my lord justice, I stand here 
upon my privilege as abbot of St. 
Mary’s. I may not, without offence 
to the Knight of Ladysmede, question 
the rights which he hag here assert- 
ed over this boy. But if I have done 
any wrong in this matter, I will 
answer for it only to my lord the 
king. We produce here the charter 
granted to our house by the royal 
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martyr Edmund, in which he spe- 
cially forbids the abbot of St. Mary’s 
to answer upon trial before any one 
but himself.” 

The treasurer of Rivelsby, at a sign 
from his superior, took carefully from 
its silken bag the precious parch- 
ment, yellow with age, and handed 
it into the registrar at the table. Sir 
Godfrey looked in the justiciary’s 
face, as if for counsel in this new 
stage of affairs; but there was little 
answer to be read in its helpless and 
| exeee expression. Sir Hugh roused 

imself, however, at last, to bid the 
official read it. Meanwhile he and 
de Burgh conferred together in low 
whispers. 

“We do not question this, as a 
matter of ancient privilege, lord ab- 
bot,” said Sir Hugh, when the read- 
ing was concluded, and the registrar 
had handed up to him the document ; 
“but we hold all such exemptions 
worthless under the common law of 
this realm, as settled after the Con- 
quest. These Saxon charters are 
worth nought, as against a king's 
writ.” 

“Here is the confirmation of St. 
Edmund's privilegium under the 
sign-manual of the Conqueror him- 
self,” said the treasurer, producing a 
second parchment instantly, as if pre- 
pared for the difficulty. 

The registrar carefully examined 
the second document, and after read- 
ing its brief contents aloud, pro- 
nounced it good. The two knights, 
while he was thus employed, again 
conferred together, and it appeared as 
if Sir Godfrey was urging some point 
against the views of the justiciary. 

“ His Majesty King Richard is not 
within the realm at present,” said 
the latter, after a pause of hesitation ; 
“and justice would suffer if we were 
to permit such plea as has now been 
made to stand in the way of Sir God- 
frey’s right. If it were any question 
of the privileges of the house of St. 
Mary, saints forbid that we should 
meddle in it to the minishing of the 
lord abbot’s privilege, or to the dignity 
of the king; but here is an admitted 
wrong mainotained upon the person 
of this good knight's ward, which 
may hardly wait its remedy until the 
king return from Palestine.” 

“Tt shall not, by heaven!” broke 
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in Sir Godfrey, no longer able to re- 
strain his passion. “ I were thrice a 
fool to suffer it. Once again, lord 
abbot, will you deliver up the boy ?” 

“T will not, into your hands,” re- 
plied the abbot, with a flushing cheek 
and a less calm tone than he had 
used hitherto. “TI have heard that 
his life were not safe with you—and 
though I know not in what relation 
he stands to you, or how he should 
be so unhappy as to call forth your 
malice, while [ now look upon you, I 
might well believe it !” 

“ Hear ye this, knights and gentle- 
men?” said de Burgh; ‘this church- 
man is not content with boasting 
him of this bold meddling between 
me and mine, but he dares me defi- 
ance here in mine one court, and 
flings murder in my face! Charters 
of privilege, forsooth! a charter from 
heaven should not screen him !” 

Bardolph would have interfered 
to calm his friend’s stormy outbreak ; 
but de Bugh waved him aside, and 
would not listen. 

‘* He shall purge his contumacy, or 
Rivelsby shall lack an abbot for a 
while! Ho there, a guard! to the 
castle with him !” 

There was great excitement through- 
out the hall, and murmurs were heard 
from the lower end unfavourable to 
the violent course which the sheriff 
seemed determined to pursue; for 
the Benedictines were generally po- 
pular amongst the citizens. 

The abbot sat down again, calm 
and collected, and the flush upon his 
features faded into a stern paleness. 
Bat Foliot stepped to the front, 
trembling with suppressed excite- 
ment and indignation, and with a 
hoarse voice bespoke the attention of 
the justiciary. 

“Sir Hugh Bardolpb,” said he, 
when he could find an utterance— 
and the murmuring cries amongst 
the auditory sank gradually into 
silence as he *egan to speak—“ most 
worshipfual lord justice, you will not 
suffer the law to be thus forced in 
your court and in your presence ; 
you will not refase the lord abbot’s 
appeal to the king? Sir Godfrey de 
Burgh, I charge you have a care how 
you overstep your office; will ye lay 
violent hands on a mitred servant of 
Holy Charch?” 
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“Who is this brawler that thrusts 
himself thus among us?” cried Sir 
Godfrey, with a furious glance at 
Waryn, while his companion on the 
seat of justice looked helplessly from 
one to the other, and still endea- 
voured by whispered words and 
questions, to moderate the Knight's 
violence. “‘I'ake Rim hence, some of 
you knaves there, and bestow him 
with the churchmen, since the com- 
pany likes him so well. What! do 
boys come hither to teach us how to 
acquit ourselves of the king’s com- 
mission ?” 

Two or three of the halberdiers in 
the immediate neighbourhood step- 
ped forward to lay hold on Waryn 
Foliot—none had ventured as yet to 
lift a band upon the churchman. 

“Hold!” said he leaping upon 
the table in front of him, before the 
men could make good their grasp; 
“hear me yet, my lord justice. If 
the reverend abbot will forego his 
demand to plead before his majesty 
in person, will ye grant him, as is his 
undoubted right, wager of battle 
upon this issue with the Knight of 
Ladysmede ?” 

His words reached to the farther 
extremity of the crowded building, 
and the alternative they conveyed 
was attractive to the popular taste. 
The half-suppressed murmurs now 
burst into enthusiastic shouts. 

“Wager of battle! wager of bat- 
tle!” cried the men of Huntingdon. 
“ A right bold defiance! God assoil 
the abbot !” 

Sir Hugh Bardolph turned pale 
where he sat. Above the tumult of 
cries rose the tones of Sir Godfrey’s 
sounding voice. 

“Olear me forth this rabble! stand 
to your pikes, men! and you, Bagot 
le Noir’ —he spoke to the con- 
stable of Huntingdon Castle, who 
sat behind him—*I give you cus- 
tody of the abbot of St. Mary’s in 
the king’s name—look to your pris- 
oner ?” 

Still Foliot maintained his ground, 
and drawing his mailed glove from 
his hand, waved it aloft as he re- 
newed his challenge on the abbot's 
behalf. 

“Bear me witness, all ye that are 
here present! I claim for the lord 
abbot appeal of battle against Sir 
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Godfrey de Burgh of Ladysmede, and 
here I claim to appear as his cham- 
pion in this quarrel—so heaven defend 
the right !” 

There was an answering shout from 
the lower end of the hall, where, 
safely screened from the observation 
of the sheriff and his party, the citi- 
zens ventured to give free voice to 
their feetings. Even some of the 
more reputable knights who formed 
Sir Godfrey’s panel of friendly jurors, 
murmured their approval of Foliot’s 
challenge. Gundred, indeed, had 
sprung upon the table, and laid his 
hand upon the challenger’s shoulder, 
as if to remove him by force, in obe- 
dience to his lord’s order ; but Waryn 
grasped him by the throat, and forced 
him back wards over the edge, amongst 
the discomfited notaries ; and the low 
cries of disapproval, which were heard 
from some even of Sir Godfrey’s 
party, did not encourage either him 
or others to repeat the attempt. The 
abbot, at the first moment of his 
oung champion’s spirited appeal, 

ad listened with a gratified pride 
and irresistible sympathy. The 
Knight of Ladysmede might have 
read, in his compressed lips and 
flashing eye, a defiance as bold as 
Waryn’s own, which proved how 
little the vows of the monk had tem- 
pered the mettle of the soldier. But 
now he rose, and as Waryn turned 
his glowing face round, as if to see if 
there were any amongst the specta- 
tors who cheered him so readily, who 
would have the spirit to support his 
demand for justice, he met the supe- 
rior’s deprecating glance and upraised 
hand, and heard him gently entreat- 
ing him to forbear. But at that mo- 
ment both he and Sir Godfrey had 
caught sight of a movement amidst 
the spectators below, which at once 
arrested general attention. 

Sir Godfrey’s men, using the staves 
of their halberts, were attempting, or 
making show of attempt, in compli- 
ance with his order, to clear the 
lower end of the hall of some of the 
most noisy of the partisans of the 
abbot’s cause, and were forcing them 
towards the doorway, when loud 
shouts were heard without, and a 
counter-rush took place, which bore 
the halberdiers back, unprepared as 
they were for any but a passive re- 
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sistance. The first impression upon 
the minds of all at the upper end 
of the court was, that this was a 
sudden outburst of popular feel 
ing, and that the men of Hunt- 
ingdon had risen in defence of the 
liberties of the Church, and were 
bent on rescuing the Benedictines 
from the officials of the law. In 
another moment, however, a blare of 
trumpets was heard at the doors, and 
a knight in rich armour, preceded by 
two marshalmen, before whose autho- 
ritative movements even the men of 
Ladysmede gave way, was seen ap- 
proaching the seat of justice ; whilst, 
as the tumultuous cries of the towns- 
men died away, there ran a subdued 
murmur through the court, passed 
on from man to man, until it reached 
the acute ears of Wolfert, who whis- 

red to his superior—* the lord 
egate— William of Ely —in good 
time.” 

It was indeed the arrival of that 
— prelate, which Sir Guy 
reherne, the tall and handsome 
young knight who held the post of 
lord-marshal in his retinue, now came 
to announce to the assembled court. 
It produced very discordant effects 
upon those who heard it. Sir God- 
frey, as he bowed low in acknowledg- 
ment of the high dignity whom the 
young knight represented, played 
restlessly with his sword-hilt, and 
looked round and exchanged a glance 
of startled intelligence with Le Hardi, 
who now for the first time came for- 
ward for an instant, and whispered a 
few words in his friend’s ear. The 
justiciary shook himself in his robes, 
and put on a new air of dignity, 
which contrasted favourably with 
his previous hesitating and uneasy 
demeanour. The expression which 
passed over his countenance was that 
of a man delivered from an unpleas- 
ant dilemma. Waryn Foliot leapt to 
the floor, and grasped the abbot’s 
hand with a face of radiant congratu- 
lation. The abbot replied only by a 
quiet smile ; the other two Benedic- 
tines still preserved, as they had 
throughout, the calm and impassive 
demeanour which proved how well 
they had profited by their early 
monastic training. 

There was little difficulty now in 
clearing a passage, crowded as wus 
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the hall. Pikemen and men-at-arms, 
churlish mechanic and curious citi- 
zen, fell back alike before the tall 
marshalmen who ushered the vice- 
roy of England. Followed by a small 
but brilliant retinue of knights 
and gentlemen, William Longchamp 
walked, with the hurried but not 
ungraceful step which was habitual 
to him, towards the raised tribunal 
which the knights left vacant for him, 
as they rose to do him honourable 
welcome. Briefly but graciously re- 
cognising the abbot as he passed, the 
legate returned the salutions of Sir 
Godfrey and his fellow-knights with 
as brief and careless courtesy as if he 
had been a prince born in the purple. 
Many a man then present burned 
with hate and jealousy as he noted 
the prelate’s supercilious bearing, 


and longed to pluck from his pride ness 


of place the peasant’s son, who bore 
himself haughtier than any Norman 
king ; but there was scarce one of 
his bitterest opponents who did not 
recognise in his heart, in that com- 
manding glance and determined cast 
of features, one of those who are 
rulers of Nature’s election, and who 
make or mar high fortunes for them- 
selves. 

“ You hold a court in eyre here to- 
day, Sir Hugh Bardolph,” said the 
legate, when his brief salutations were 
concluded ; ‘and the lord abbot of 
Rivelsby is impleaded here,—is it not 

” 


The judiciary, with some little em- 
barrassment, replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“ So have I learned but just now, 


on my journey hither. Our liege 
King Richard hath an active ser- 
vant in you, brother, who will suffer 
no mischief to grow for lack of speedy 
remedy. For this setting is o’ the 
sudden, as I take it ?” 

“There were matters of emer- 
gency, my lord, touching the peace 
of the county, as it seemed to me,” 
said Bardolph, by no means at his 
ease under the legate’s questioning 
eye. 

M0 Well, —justice overtakes the 
wicked, they say, even when she 
limps. Woe be to them, Sir Hugh, 
whea she comes hot - foot upon their 
track, as is the good fashion of 
Huntingdon! But what makes my 
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‘lord abbot here before ye, as though 


he were a misdemeanant ? We have 
rumours, indeed, of some evil coun- 
sels in these parts against the king's 
honour — but we have no traitors at 
Rivelsby, I surely think ; how say 
you, Sir Godfrey de Burgh? I trust 
sa would pledge yourself for the 
oyalty of that house, true friends and 
neighbours that ye are, as readily as 
for your own ?” 

The justiciary was very willing to 
leave to his friend the ‘task of reply- 
ing to the legate’s rapid attack of 
half-bantering interrogation, which 
was the more embarrassing, as he 
had sufficient private reasons for 
fearing that there might be an ear- 
nest meaning under cover of the 
jest — a double reading, of which he 
feared to betray his own conscious- 


Sir Godfrey was either less con- 
scious or bolder-hearted. He ex- 
plained to the bishop, as shortly as 
he might, and with an honesty of 
tone which was natural to him, and 
often stood him in good stead, the 
wrong which he held himself to have 
sustained at the bands of the abbot. 
His tale was plausible enough, with- 
out any actual misrepresentation of 
the facts ; and Longchamp listened 
as if he heard it now for the first 
time. 

“ And what saith the abbot in an- 
swer ?” he asked, when his informant 
had concluded. 

“ He stands upon an ancient char- 
ter, which entitles him to plead only 
before the king in person. These 
churchmen would set themselves 
above all laws,’ said Sir Godfrey, 
either forgetting or disregarding the 
presence in which he spoke. 

“We had something to do with 
the making of them,” said Long- 
champ, who was never angered by a 
bold word ; “ he who makes locks can 
make his own keys. If this charter 
be valid, my lord abbot,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to where 
the churchmen sat below, “I see 
nothing for it but that Sir Godfrey 
and yourself should both take the 
cross, and go seek his majesty over 
sea.” 

There was a suppressed laugh 
amongst the bystanders at the le- 
gate’s suggestion. But it died at 
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once in a hush of eager attention, 
when the abbot rose and spoke. 

“T may not, without sin, forego 
the ancient right of mine house,” 
said he, addressing the legate ; “ but 
I shall do no wrong—and, I trow 
well, shall suffer none—if I submit 
myself to the judgment of your holi- 
ness as the king’s vicegerent. I 
am ready to answer for this before 
you, my lord legate, when and where 
ou shull direct.” 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh did not 
seem pleasantly affected as he lis- 
tened to Abbot Martin’s speech. 
The interposition of the bishop of 
Ely was the last thing he would 
have desired; but the proceedings 
of the day had been such a manifest 
outrage upon all right and justice, 
that he did not venture to make 
any attempt to uphold them before 
Longchamp, and was content to ac- 
cept for the moment any solution 
which would obviate too strict an in- 
quiry into what had already passed. 
After a brief whispered consultation 
with Bardolph, during which the 
keen eye of ve never left 
his face, he professed his readiness 
to submit his complaint against the 
abbot to the legate’s decision. 

“This claim of privilege on the 
abbot’s part has come upon me b 
surprise,’ said he, “and I doubt if 
it could be maintained; but I am 
well content to go for judgment to 
your holiness, so please you to ap- 
point time and place.” 

“No time or place so well as 
the present,” answered Longchamp ; 
“bis dat qui cito dat—the very soul 
of justice is that it be speedy—have 
we not said so? So, by your good 
leave, Sir Godfrey, we will sit even 
here, and now. I shall have the 
advantage here of Sir Hugh Bar- 
dolph’s wisdom .and longer experi- 
ence, and if that were not enough, 
there is my good lord and brother of 
Durbam within call. St. Martin! 
we have law enough amongst us to 
hang every rogue in England!” 

“Be it as your holiness will,” said 
de Burgh, with a surly impatience 
which he could not repress ; ‘*‘ but it 
grows late upon us who have sat 
here since morning.” 

“That reminds me well,” said 
Longchamp, coolly, “that I have 


ridden hard these four hours. Bid 
them seek me a crust and cup of 
wine—there is no dependence on jus- 
tice when she is dry. Who is this 
child, my lord abbot, whom you are 
accused of harbouring to the sore 
displeasure, as it seems, of the worthy 
Knight of Ladysmede ?” 

It was now the abbot’s turn to 
speak with some embarrassment. 

“He is, as I believe, the child of 
one long dead — one who was well 
known to me in other lands and 
other days. It is true that I saw 
the boy once, by chance, in Sir God- 
frey’s household ; except it were for 
that, I know of no claim that Knight 
hath either of blood or wardship: I 
verily believe he hath none that will 
bear inquiry.” 

“Sir Godfrey will doubtless give 
us satisfaction on this head,” said 
the prelate, turning to de Burgh; 
“it is pleasant to see such a Chris- 
tian rivalry for the care of the 
orphan ; but it needs almost a Solo- 
mon to sit in judgment here betwixt 
ye. What say you, Sir Godfrey — 
how came you the protector of the 
fatherless ?” 

“He is not fatherless,” replied de 
Burgh; “ his father is a stout knight, 
who still lives to do the king good 
service, and who gave him into my 
charge abroad some four years since. 
I did not learn his true parentage, 
indeed, until of late, though I might 
have shrewdly guessed it. I claim 
the rightful wardship of him while his 
father is absent with the king.” 

“ Speak me no riddles, in our Lady’s 
name,” said Longchamp: “I have 
short time or patience to read them 
—what is this knight’s name of 
whom you speak ?” 

“He is present here himself,” re- 
plied de Burgh—* your holiness may 
have his own word, an it please 

ou.” 

“Let him stand forth then, and 
claim his own, if so it be,” said the 
legate—‘so we may make an end of 
this business,”’ 

De Burgh turned to where Sir 
Nicholas sat behind him. Slowly, 
and with seeming reluctance, the 
Crusader rose to answer his appeal, 
and leaned forwards towards the 
legate, over whose face there shot a 
rapid glance of sudden intelligence 
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as he turned his eyes upon this new 
party in the suit. Le Hardi spoke 
as if with effort, in a low and hurried 
voice. 

“He is my child, as I have fall 
reason to believe,’ he said; “ the 
Knight of Ladysmede says true.” 

There was a cry from a corner of 
the hall, cloce behind the seat occu- 
pied by those who had been sum- 
moned as jurors;—a woman’s cry, so 
sharp and piercing that all eyes 
and ears were turned in the direction 
from which it came. In another in- 
stant, in spite of Giacomo’s efforts 
to hold her back, Isola had sprung 
forward into view, and throwing 
back the veil in which she had 
hitherto so closely wrapped, strug- 
gled towards the foot of the tribunal, 
All gave way to her, and Giacomo 
finding all his attempts to caim her 
impatiently rejected, and serving 
only to draw upon himself an atten- 
tion which he did not desire, let go 
his hold, and fe!l back amongst the 
crowd of astonished bystanders. 

“My child!” she exclaimed wildly 

flushed, and panting with excitement 
—‘my child!—Nicholas le Hardi, 
you said it was my child !--where is 
he ?” 
Sir Nicholas staggered forwards, 
and clutched Sir Godfrey’s shoulder 
as though he would have fallen but 
for such support. He gazed with 
dilated eyeballs on the face and 
figure before him, and moved his 
lips as though he were speaking. No 
words would come. He dashed his 
hand across his eyes, as if to clear his 
vision, while Sir Godfrey gazed at his 
strange looks and gestures with un- 
disguised astonishment. 

“My child!” still cried Isola — 
“tell me” — she turned imploringly 
from the Crusader to the abbot, and 
clutched his robe —“ tell me— you 
have hidden him—where is he?” 

The abbot was even more startled 
than Sir Godfrey; but in the burn- 
ing eyes and wild address he thought 
he saw and heard the ravings of a 
disordered mind. He laid his hand 
kindly on her head, and tried to calm 
her with gentle tones and words, 
She threw herself from him im- 
patiently, and renewed her agonised 
appeal to Sir Nicholas, William 
Longchamp looked from one to the 
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other, but even his keen glance could 
read no explanation. 

“ Oh!” — continued Isola, beseech- 
ingly, as she fell on her knees upon 
the floor, and looked into Le Hardi’s 
face, which was still turned upon her 
with a sort of fascinationo—* hear me! 
—I forgive all—you have done me 
no wrong—you did not mean evil by 
me—I know it! I will unsay all— 
all! only give me back my child! 
You say he lives—cruel, cruel! they 
told me he had died. Ooly let me 
see him, and I will trouble you no 
more !” 

“We have a new claimant here, 
my lord abbot, if I understand 
rightly,” said Longchamp, addressing 
the superior of Rivelsby ; “ what say 
you to this ?” 

‘Poor soul!” said Abbot Martin 
—“some bitter wrong hath driven 
her mad !” 

Not for an instant did he connect 
her in his thoughts with Giulio’s 
story; but his countenance had 
gathered an indignant sternness ag 
he looked on Sir Nicholas’s ghastly 
face. Giacomo had been watching 
it intently also, with one of his old 
evil smiles. But he had now moved 
closer to the abbot’s side, and was 
trying to raise Isola and draw her 
back. 

“Peace, Isola, peace,” he gently 
whispered in her ear; “ you have no 
child—will you not believe me ?” 

“Believe you?” she said, as she, 
looked wildly in his face—“ no, no— 
I have believed too long—you heard 
him say he was alive,” 

“ By my soul,” said the legate, “ we 
have one here, at least, I think, who 
will speak the truth, if she be but 
permitted. How now, fellow ?—leave 
her alone!” he continued, address- 
ing Giacomo; ‘dost hear me ?—and 
do thou stand forward, woman, and 
answer me, fearing the face of no 
man, as you look for the king's justice, 
and shall have it”—he tried to mode- 
rate his rough voice into somewhat 
of a gentle tone—“ is yonder knight, 
whom they call Sir Nicholas le Hardi, 
lover or leman of thine ?” 

“He is my wedded husband, as 
truly as Holy Oburch could make 
him so,” said Isola, with indignant 
passion. 

“T am not,” said Le Hardi, who 
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had by this time recovered some- 
thing of his self-possession — “ she 
lies before you all.” 

The tone was violent, but it lacked 
the firmness of truth. Longchamp 
looked at him with one long gaze of 
contempt, and turned away to listen 
to Isola. 

“What did I say?” she cried, 
clasping her hands, and stretching 
them imploringly towards Le Hardi 
—“God forgive me, I will unsay it 
—I will humble myself as you will 
—only give me back the child!” 

“Alas! she will go wild, poor 
heart!” said Giacomo aside to the 
abbot—‘“ her child died long ago. I 
had not foreseen all that would come 
of it, or I would surely have spared 
her this!” 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh had been re- 
garding his friend with a sort of stu- 
pid amazement. The latter part of 
the scene which was taking place was 
as utterly incomprehensible to him 
as to any of the strangers present; 
for of Isola’s existence he had been up 
to that moment ignorant. But now, 
when she last spoke, he appealed to 
Le Hardi for some explanation. He 
was answered by little more than a 
muttered curse. For once, the ready 
tongue of the Crusader failed him. 
**She is mad!” were the only audible 
words. But he felt, as he gathered 
courage to lock around the hall, and 
saw the questioning glances that were 
bent on bim—when he marked the 
derisive smile, and could almost 
catch the ribald jest that rose to the 
lips of some of Sir Godfrey's com- 
pany—that he was losing ground 
even in their estimation. Above all, 
the stern contempt of Longchamp, 
which had cowed him for the mo- 
ment, now stirred all the best and 
worst that was in him. He had been 
shaken from his habitual cautious 
self-possession; the dead had risen, 
as he thought, against him, and the 
horror had scarce yet left him. But 
that had been only an imaginary 
phantasy—for the living he would be 
@ match even now. A bold stroke 
should recover him yet; and straight 
he nerved himself to make it. 

“Hear me, my lord legate!” he 
said, in a determined voice. Long- 
champ half-turned himself, and threw 
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upon him a look of intenser scorn, if 
it could be, for an instant. 

‘‘Hear you! I have heard you, 
and I know you! False to woman 
as to man! Tear the cross from 
your shoulder, Sir Nicholas, lest it 
burn into your flesh, and brand you 
for a felon and a traitor!” 

“ Now, by the Holy Sepulchre, Sir 
Prelate,” said Le Hardi, stung almost 
into madovess, “you shall rue those 
words! I fling back traitor in your 
teeth—you have lorded it all too long 
over this realm and people ; there is 
a reckoning at hand—men can bear 
such insolence no longer; I hurl de- 
fiance at you, for myself and for the 
liberties of England !” 

He tossed his mailed gauntlet with 
such force towards the legate, as he 
spoke, that, had it not been arrested 
by the hand of a knight who stood 
between them, it would have struck 
Longchamp on the breast. The lat- 
ter’s eyes flashed fire, and he half- 
rose with an oath; but he checked 
himself in time, and sat down with a 
scornful laugh. There was a broken 
murmur of applause from some of 
those who had accompanied Sir God- 
frey, but as Longchamp looked rousd 
upon them with a stern inquiring 
gaze, either fear or curiosity kept 
them silent. More than one of tae 
legate’s retinue sprang forward to 
resent the Crusader’s insult, but he 
waved them back. 

“IT am no knight, Sir Nichohs 
le Hardi,” said he, ‘‘to prove your 
courage, and no hangman to do your 
last office fittingly; but mark me— 
when the day of reckoning comes, I 
will find both! ” 

Some of the more prudent of Sir 
Godfrey’s party had closed round Le 
Hardi, and led him, almost by force 
to the back of the hall. Sir Hugh 
Bardolph, especially, had listened to 
his outburst with a face of eager 
alarm, and was the most active in 
endeavouring to restrain him. There 
were those present who were ready 
to endorse every word of the knight's 
defiance; but their plans were not 
yet ripened, and such a premature 
exposure threatened ruin to them all. 
None knew it better than the Cru- 
sader himself; but for once his tem- 
per, goaded almost to madness, had 
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betrayed his prudence. Yet he had 
gained one point; he had succeeded 
in diverting the interest of his friends 
there from his own personal matters 
to considerations of overwhelming 
importance to themselves. 

“My good brother of Rivelsby,” 
said the legate, when the disturbance 
had subsided, addressing Abbot Mar- 
tin in his calmest voice; “we are 
all in some strange error here, I 
think. There is more in this than 
we shall unravel at this moment; 
and I will have this poor lady’s tale 
from her own mouth, in your pre- 
sence, somewhat more privately— 
when she shall be better able to 
speak. As for this boy—I would fain 
see him for myself (he should be a 
jewel of some price, so many seek to 

ave the setting of him)—he is not at 
Rivelsby, you said? Let him be 
brought there at once. Sir Godfrey 
de Burgh, our purpose is to visit St. 
Mary’s to-morrow: if it will please 
you to attend us there, you shall 
ave justice in full measure for your- 
‘self and for Sir Nicholas le Hardi. 
Fare you well. We lie at Hunting- 
don ,to-night—if you be not better 
provided of a lodging, my lord abbot, 
to such hospitality as our poor quar- 
ters here can afford I bid you hear- 
tily welcome.” 

De Burgh scarcely waited for the 
legate to finish speaking. “ My 
lord,” said he, fiercely, “1 will carry 
my cause elsewhere. You churchmen 
hold all together, and a plain man 
may look long for justice at your 
hands. The good prince the Earl of 
Morton will do me right—let the 
Abbot of Rivelsby look to it.” 

“T care no jot for Prince John,” 
said Longchamp, as he rose to leave 
the hall. “ Woe betide his gracious 
mijesty if he has no surer friends 
than they of his own household!” 
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Giacomo had succeeded in par- 
tially calming Isola’s agitation, and 
withdrawing her from the front of 
the crowd; but not unnoticed by 
Abbot Martin, who had watched her 
with an earnest attention. At a 
word from him, Foliot had quietly 
followed them in their retreat. The 
marshalmen cleared a passage again 
for the legate’s exit, and he proceed- 
ed, accompanied by the Benedictines, 
towards his hostel in the town, leay- 
ing behind him ample materials for 
wonder and dispute amongst the citi- 
zens of Huntingdon, who, as soon as 
he was out of hearing, gathered into 
little knots, and relieved themselves 
by noisy discussion of the day’s pro- 
ceedings. Some among them echoed 
the cry, which was beginning then to 
rise in many quarters of England, that 
to be drained of their money to 
gratify one king’s warlike fancies 
abroad, and maintain a second in 
lavish state at home, was more than 

aceful traders like themselves could 

ear; and one or two strangers 

might have been seen moving from 
group to group, who were loudest in 
their protests against the Norman 
prelate’s grasping assumption. But 
the majority of the townsmen were 
not especially inclined to espouse a 
cause of which Sir Godfrey of Ladys- 
mede, and the knights his friends, 
presented themselves as the cham- 
pions ; and, on the whole, the haughty 
legate had left a favourable impres- 
sion upon many who had seen him 
that day for the first time. Too 
much accustomed themselves to be 
treated by their feudal lords with 
supercilious insolence, they secretly 
rejoiced to see them repaid in their 
own coin; and justice wore at least 
an honester, if not a gentler look, in 
the bishop of Ely than in Sir Hugh 
Bardolpb. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ESQUIRE’S’ STORY. 


‘ir Nicholas le Hardi spoke no 
word to his esquire, as he mounted 
at the gate of the Hall to return to 
his own quarters, He broke impa- 
tienfly from the friends who sur- 
rounded him, with brief promise to 
be present at their council in the 
evening-—for he had come to Hun- 


tingdon on more important business 
than Sir Godfrey’s; and without fur- 
ther communication even - with the 
Knight of Ladysmede, who looked 
after him with a questioning gaze of 
astonishment, rode straight away. 
But when Dubois had followed him 
to his chamber, and they were alone 
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together, he turned round upon the 
Gascon with a face of ominous mean- 
ing. The esquire confronted his mas- 
ter with his usual quiet self-posses- 
sion, though he knew well that the 
storm on that troubled countenance 
had been gathering to fall upon him. 

“You have lied to me foully, Du- 
bois,” he said, slowly. 

“T have lied in your service, my 
lord, for some years past.” 

“Do you mock me, sirrah!” said 
the knight ; “ will you stand there to 
brave out your treachery ?” 

“Treachery !” said the Gascon, with 
a slight ironical emphasis; “ I scarce- 
ly take your meaning, Sir Nicholas, 
I fear.” 3 

“You told me,” said Le Hardi, 
with suppressed passion, though his 
eye wandered under Dabois’s quiet 
gaze—“ you told me she was dead.” 

“TI spoke as I then believed,” re- 
plied the esquire. ‘‘ You offered me 
gold, if you could be rid of one you 
hated. I promised you it should be 
done: I found it done to my hands, 
as I thought—and I told you, you 
were safe.” 

“Carse on your word - splitting,” 
said the Crusader ; ‘‘I say again, you 
have deceived me wilfully—you told 
me she was dead.” 

“TI was deceived myself,” said Du- 
bois, quietly—“ 1 know it now. If 
you have patience enough to listen, 
I will tell you how. I followed her 
back to Genoa, by your direction, 
after you left her: there, for a while, 
I lost all trace of her, though I was 
certain she had not quitted the 
place. The cloister folk knew me 
too well, and would tell me nothing. 
At last I followed one day by some 
chance a funeral procession to the 
chapel of San Giorgio, where the Cam- 
aldoni bury; and as I stood there by 
the open grave, I was told it was for 
a young signora of that house, who 
bad fled from her convent with an 
English knight, and had died broken- 
hearted. What need had I to ask 
more ?” 

“Fool and dupe!” exclaimed the 
kvight, “if nothing worse! Was this, 
then, the tale you brought me? It 


was scarce. worth purchase at the: 


price, even if it had been true as gos- 
pel—two hundred good gold bezants, 
waé it not ?” 


“ And an oath of everlasting grati- 
VOL. LXXXVI, 


tude,” said Dubois, with a perceptible 
sneer. ‘‘ You were liberal, Sir Niche- 
las ;. it was service well paid, I t, 
as it fell out; but for that Chick yes 
would ‘have put; me on, the price 
would have been all too little.” 

“ But why not have told me this? 
why leave me to think———” 

“T told you she was dead, and you 
were safe; I spoke honestly enough. 
I believed myself discharged of what 
I had undertaken—easily, I confess— 
that was my own good fortune, I 
had no commission from you, I think, 
to murder ?” 

“Murder!” repeated Sir Nicholas, 
paling at the word; “how dare you 
speak to me thus?” But there was 
a quiet defiance in the esquire’s eye 
which the knight inwardly confessed 
and trembled at, disguise it as he 
would by bold words. He threw 
himself into a seat that stood at hand, 
unable to control the storm of con- 
flicting passione. 

“You have been worse than false 
to me,” he said, in a hoarse voice 
more of suffering than anger; “ why 
not have told me all ?” 

“Tt would have lowered the value 
of my intelligence, I fear,” replied 
Dubois, composedly, “if I had told 
more than was needfal: You asked 
me no questions, remember.” 

“So!” said the Crusader, rising 
again, and striding towards him with 
such a sudden and fierce movement 
that even the Gascon’s stubborn 
nerves were shaken, and for the first 
time his own face changed for.a 
moment under the terrible expres- 
sion of his master’s eye, and he 
drew back a step as in preparation 
for a personal struggle. But Sir 
Nicholas only grasped the arm 
which the esquire raised involun- 
tarily by an instinct of self-defence, 
and flung it from him—even those 
iron muscles might have shown the 
mark of his gripe—* So!” he cried, 
“for three long years, for your own 
base profit, you have left this heavy 
barden on my soul, knowing that 
Ri one word you could remove it! 
Short - sighted, selfish fool! could 
you not guess that I would have 
given twice the bribe for which#you 
would sell your salvation, to have 
been enninh that that blood lay not 
at my door !”” 

“T thought my lord,” said Dubois, 
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recovering his self-command, and 
speaking in a tone of surprise; either 
real or admirably assumed ; “I surely 
thought it had been the lady’s life, 
and not her death, that was the bur- 
den ?” 

“Both!” said Sir Nicholas, flash- 
ing upon him a bitter look. ‘I have 
to thank you for inflicting both upon 
me. I did believe,” he continued, 
with an evil laugh, “the devil had 
been a fairer paymaster ; I have done 
much of his work, it seems, without 
the wages—ay, have borne all the 
punishment, and been cheated even 
of the sin, and have had the profit 
snatched from me at the last ; whilst 
thou—thou must be the fiend’s espe- 
cial favourite, Dubois—hast enjoyed 
all the profit, and been excused the 
work |” 

“You are pleased to jest, Sir 
Nicholas ; but you wrong me.” 

“T doubt if that were possible, my 
excellent friend,” said the knight, who 
was schooling himself into forbear- 
ance; his prudence warned him to 
avoid, if possible, an open rupture 
with Dubois, who seemed on his part 
to bear his master’s anger, whether 
deserved or not, with commendable 

tience, 

“Tell me,” said Le Hardi, looking 
once more into his follower’s imper- 
turbable countenance, “ can one buy 
truth and honesty for a few moments, 
and at what price ?” 

“They are scarce and dear,” said 
the Gascon, “and I do not boast to 
haye a@ larger stock of them than my 
betters. But I owe yon a service, 
Sir Knight, having received payment 
already under an error (for an error 
it was, I repeat, and how I was led 
into it I have yet to learn); I have 
some gratitude, too, for old kindness, 
though you may haply doubt it—let 
that pass. I will let you have the 
truth cheap, for the nonce, Sir 
Nicholas, without fee or reward— 
even in thanks. I promise. You 
will not believe me the more, if I 
call all the gods, heathen and Chris- 
tian, to witness. You may not 
always have so fair an offer—we poor 
esquires cannot afford to trade on 
such terms constantly as a rule of 
our guild.” 

“You knew that Isola Camaldoni 
was alive, and here in Eogland—and 
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you spoke of it to others ?—falsest of 
all in that.” 

“T did not know it, and I could 
not speak of it. I had heard that 
she was living, and that was all, I 
never caw her face until to-day in 
the hall.” 

“I told you I had seen her,” said 
Sir Nicholas. If the smile with which 
he accompanied the words was meant 
to show that he scorned the phan- 
toms of his own imagination, it was 
very unsuccessful in its effect. “I was 
right —the dead never come back.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Dubois; “at 
least not at more inconvenient gea- 
sons than the living. I watched, at 
all hours, at the basket-maker’s but 
you wot of; but I cannot fancy she 
was ever there. But I will tell you 
honestly, I did suspect she was shelt- 
ered at Willan’s Hope, for I heard 
they had a foreign guest there. But 
I could not get to see her; I did you 
in that matter as honest service as I 
could,” 

“Curses on such ill-fortune !” said 
the knight ; “this should have come 
either earlier or later. But I will 
win that game yet. Now as to this 
child, Dubois—is she raving, or what 
means it?” 

“ Which child?” said the Gascon, 
with half a smile. 

“ Her child,” said Le Hardi, col- 
ouring; “is he living too? what 
does it mean?” 

“ Your child is dead, Sir Nicholas ; 
you have the evidence of others be- 
sides mine. If you had seen fit to 
warn me that it suited your purpose 
and Sir Godfrey’s that he should 
come to life again, I would have 
honestly told you there was a living 
obstacle in the way. You deign me 
but a half confidence, Sir Nicholas, 
yet you expect from me an undivided 
service.” 

‘* Fool that I have been,” said Le- 
Hardi, replying rather to his own 
thoughts than to the esquire’s re- 
mark, “to mix myself with a hot- 
headed blunderer like him of Ladys- 
mede! He is no match for the abbot, 
far lees for William Longchamp. I[ 
should have had more wit than to 
have shown myself in court to-day— 
I might have sworn all would go 
wrong. What brought the legate 
there, I would like to know ?” 
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“He is on his way to Rivelsby,” 
said Dubois. 

“J know it,” said the Crusader, 
shortly. ‘“ What following hath he 
here with him, did I hear you say ?” 

“Some eight hundred men in all,” 
said the esquire. 

The knight’s manner was as though 
he would have liked to have asked 
farther questions, but he did not. 

“Enough,” he said, with one of 
his unpleasant smiles; “I have had 
as fair measure of trath, I take it, 
for one bargain, as I could look for ; 
it were unreasonable of me to ask 
more. Remember, I sup this evening 
with Sir Hugh Bardolph, in the 
Nether-gate.” 

Dubois left the chamber with as 
unmoved a face as he had entered it. 
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His master looked after him as he 
withdrew, with a gloomy smile. “I 
thonght,” he muttered to himself, 
“that man had been bound to me 
by as strong a bond as hell could 
forge; I am not altogether sorry, I 
think, to find it snapped on the sud- 
den—a mere web of horrible fancies, 
It shal be long, I promise me, be- 
fore I trust any man so far again.” 

He repaired at the appointed hour 
to the evening banquet at the house 
of the justiciary ; but it was not 
Dubois who accompanied him to the 
place of meeting. He had not long 
arrived, however, before the Gascon, 
having taken a shorter cut through 
the by-streets and Janes of Hunting- 
don, mingled in the dusk amongst 
the attendants there. 





THE EMPEROR AND THE EMPIRE, 


Ty the Emperor of France is ac- 
cessible to ordinary sources of amuse- 
ment, and reads the English journals 
as their writers generally flatter 
themselves that he does, we can 
fancy, as he sits alone in his cabinet, 
a grim smile occasionally flitting 
across his features, when he lights on 
speculations as to his policy, motives, 
and conduct, such as our plain- 
speaking and much-speaking coun- 
trymen so abundantly indulge in. 
If Olympus trembled at the nod of 
Jupiter, the god may have been sup- 
posed indifferent to the great effect 
of so small a cause; but a mere man, 
with the usual leaven of vanity in 
his nature, cannot but feel flattered 
at seeing that a few words of his, 
published in an official paper, the 
more unintelligible the better, or some 
dark innuendo in answer to an ad- 
dresa, can raise or depress the price 
of stock — overwhelm with joy or 
sorrow the bulls and the bears of the 
Exchange—create a panic or a ju- 
bilee throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. That the Third 
Napoleon has obtained by his policy 
@ position in the councils of Europe 
no less important than that which 
his uncle gained by sheer force of 
arms, is a patent fact, and one which 
few, now that the eighth year of 


his fall power verges on completion, 
would be inclined to gainsay. . It is, 
we fear, no less true that the posi- 
tion in which England stood at the 
head of the nations after the last 
great war, and which apparently was 
maintained until the despotic reac- 
tion from the revolutions of 1848, 
has been gradually undermined, and 
that at the present time France is 
looked u by the European com- 
monwealth as its most powerfal 
member for good or evil. Undeni- 
ably the moral position of England 
is as high as ever relatively to the 
rest of the nations; though, speaking 
absolutely, and in reference to her 
former self, she has not gained in 
this respect at all in proportion to 
her intellectual and material pro 
ge this we can only attribute 
to the long lease of her destinies 
to an unpatriotic party. It is doubt 
less a subject for regret, though 
scarcely for any deeper feeling, that 
the hegemony of Europe (to borrow 
an expression from Mr, Grote) should 
have been transferred for a season 
from the nation whose foreign 

licy is, on the whole, conservative, 
to the nation whose foreign policy 
is revolutionary ; and such a change 
is not likely to create general con- 
fidence, or to assist the happiness 
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of mankind. But for us, as English- 
men, it is no Jess than a burning dis- 
grace and a deep stigma on our in- 
stitutions, that although in physical 
force and material resources we are, 
in all probability, twice as strong as 
France, and although our moral pre- 
ponderance still stands unquestioned 
among the other nations, we yet 
tremble in the cold shade thrown 
from the colossus of the Tuileries, 
and are thankfal to him for every 
gleam of sunshine that he allows to 
reach across the Channel to our be- 
nighted homesteads. If this is more 
than the truth, what, we may ask, is 
the origin of that chronic panic of 
invasion; the prolonged mental ago- 
nies of which have already, accord- 
ing to the judgment of a humorous 
Frenchman, trebly avenged Water- 
loo? The fact is, that Great Britain 
has an uneasy conscience; she feels 
that she is in the constant habit of 
neglecting a great duty; she fore- 
sees the ultimate consequences; she 
knows her weak point, and yet she 
has not the self-respect or moral cou- 
rage to set boldly to work to take 
the beam out of her own eye, but 
prefers, with petulant childishness, 
carping at every mote in the eyes of 
her neighbours. It ought not to be 
of the slightest consequence to Eng- 
land what is the character of Lonis 
Napoleon, or what he intends to 
do. If England respected herself, she 
might treat bis words and acts with 
as much indifference as those of the 
king of the Sandwich Islands—pur- 
suing her own course, and doing to 
herself and others what she believes 
to be good in the eyes of God and 
her own conscience. She has made 
liberty her idol. But she has ndéw 
arrived at that stage of idolatry in 
which unbelief begins; and the con- 
sequence is a creeping fear of the 

wers of darkness. _ lt was long be- 
ieved that freedom had some invis- 
ible talisman for self-defence, one 
touch from which, like the point of 
Ithuriel’s spear, was enough to dis- 
comfit the most malevolent and best- 
organised attack; that it was souffi- 
cient to sing ‘“‘ Rule, Britannia” with 
devoutness, in order to guarantee 
that Britons never would be slaves, 
roaring the burden of the French 
revolutionary song— 
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“ On nous a dit, soyez esclaves; 
Nous avons dit, soyons soldats,” 

But now the “ Revival” is come, 
and Britannia is penitent and con- 
science - stricken; she has 
her wondering eyes to the fact that 
discipline and weapons of war are 
superior in strength to unarmed 
patriotism ; and that to keep peace 
with the muscular Christianity of 
her Continental neighbours, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that she should 
assume @ character which her gov- 
erping classes have of late systema- 
tically repudiated, and become, in 
the fullest sense of the term, a mili- 
tary nation. But even as yet she 
is only half awake, for ehe clings to 
the solely voluntary principle of en- 
listment, as if it were the veritable 
palladium of freedom, not seeing its 
utter inadequacy, we will not say to 
mere defence, but to the far higher 
object of national independence and 
security, nor its essential unfairness 
to her own citizens in a real crisis of 
danger; for unfair it would be to 
expose the willing and the brave 
to the bayonets of Zouaves and 
Turcos, while the indolent and the 
recreant were enabled to save their 
persons: by the mere bleeding of 
their purses. Not that it would be 
just to substitute the solely compul- 
sory principle. The British empire 
ramifies over the whole world; and 
those dependencies which, however 
important, are not absolutely neces- 
sary to the integrity of the mother 
country, may well be protected by 
volunteers, who are ready to dedi- 
cate all the best part of their lives 
to the service. But the virtual 
abandonment of the militia ballot 
and the impressment of seamen, with- 
out the substitution of an equiva 
lent in principle, we do not hesitate to 
stigmatise as one of the most flagrant 
cerelictions of public duty ever com- 
mitted by a people through its legis- 
lature. With all our respect for a 
representative government, we fear 
that we should be right in saying, 
that none but a representative gov- 
ernment could have been guilty of 
so gross a blunder. The possibility 
of Freneh invasion will always be a 
subject of nervousness as long as 
our nation sets its immediatd com- 
mercial advantage above its inde. 
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pendence ; and dearly as it professes 
to prize personal liberty, looks upon 
this liberty as chiefly valuable in 
exempting it from that duty of per- 
sonal military service for purposes 
of defence, which is, and always has 
been, recognised in every other com- 
munity of freemen, ancient and mo- 
dern. Louis Napoleon is a bugbear 
to England, as Philip was to Athens, 
not because England is weaker than 
France, or because Athens was 
weaker than Macedon, but because 
Napoleon, like Philip, is absolate 
master of a certain amount of physi- 
cal force, which he can bring to bear 
against us at short notice, while the 
majority of Eoglishmen prefer pay- 
ing: professional soldiers and sailors 
to defend them, to taking upon 
themselves the necessary sacrifices 
of time, trouble, and expense. As 
Demosthenes said to the Athenians 
of old, “ Taking for granted that 
Philip is dead” (a report which they 
hailed with the most extravagant joy), 
‘your supineness and lack of patriot- 
ism will soon raise another Philip in 
his stead ;” so might it be said now, 
that were there no French Emperor, 
John Bright and his clique would 
soon create another emperor, whose 
name would inflict a chronic panic 
upon England. In Napoleon, we 
have the disadvantage of having a 
man of slow words and prompt deeds 
to deal with, while we are people 
of prompt words and slow deeds. 
And our press, instead of taking the 
measure of his power, and accepting 
the position in which France has 
placed him as the act and deed of 
France herself, has preferred, in 
qualifying his actions, to exculpate 
France und inculpate the Emperor,— 
addressing the French nation as poor 
silly sheep who have been led astray, 
and the Emperor as the wolf who 
deceives them at his pleasure, and 
devours them at his leisure. If we 
take a view of the Emperor's posi- 
tion and conduct that may appear 
exceptional, it is not that we would 
claim that he should be implicitly 
trusted, but that we would distrust 
him on other than personal grounds. 
While the man himself appears to 
possess many redeeming qualities, 
the principle which he represents is 
80 purely and entirely evil, so anta- 
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gonistic to virtue, order, peace, and 
progress,‘ in any country where it is 
supreme, that it is impossible, in the 
nature of things, that it can do other- 
wise than inspire misgiving and con- 
sternation both at home and abroad. 
Taking everything into considera- 
tion, we are convinced that a differ- 
ent ; dgment ought to be passed in 
England on the nature of the French 
Empire and the personal character 
of the French Emperor; and that 
while the one demands the most un- 
qualified reprobation, and ought to 
awaken the most vigilant distrust, 
the other has certain demands, not 
only on our charitable construction, 
but, in some points, on our sympa- 
thetic admiration. It seems to us 
just as we often find individual pro- 
fessors better than the creed they 
profess, so Louis Napoleon, in his 
personal aspects, may be considered 
even to throw a kind of lustre upon 
the principle which he represents. 
While monarchy, aristocracy, demo- 
cracy, hawe meanings of their own, 
and may resolve themselves, under 
favourable circumstances, into per- 
manent constitutional principles, the 
French Empire, whether under the 
naked supremacy of force, as wielded 
by Napoleon L., or its purely ima 
ginary tenure by Napoleon II, 
or the mixed regime of force and 
diplomacy administered by Napol- 
eon III.—which three stages of ite 
life may be compared to the three 
changes of insect life in the, rude 
grub, the sleeping chrysalis, and 
the specious moth—if tried on its 
own merits, appears to be nothing 
more or less than a temporary organ- 
isation of anarchy. 0 single ele- 
ment of stability guarantees the con- 
tinuance of its existence. It was 
kept up during the life of its first 
a ab aw by his personal genius, 
using main force and the naked 
action of might against right, It 
had no existence at all daring the 
life of its second representative, but 
was evoked from his grave by the 
diplomatic acumen of the third Na- 
poleon, knowing the weakness of a 
throne possessing no dynastic press- 
tige, and resting on no foundation of 
tradition or historic truth. In the 
hands of this able man it wears a 
painted mask, and covers its violence 
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by duplicity, fearing to create against 
itself, by a more open policy, the 
irresistible opposition from abroad 
which was fatal to the sway of 
Napoleon I. 

It is common in France and else- 
where to speak of the first empire 
and the second, as if their natures 
were separate and distinct—as if the 
first were a lion and the second a 
lamb; and this even in official quar- 
ters: while, with singular logical 
inconsistency, the Imperialists derive 
the legal claims of the second empire 
from the first, and its representative 
potentate assumes the title, not of 
the second, but of the third Napoleon. 

The man himself has said, giving 
utterance, we think, rather to his 
wish than to his belief, “ L’empire 
c'est la paix.” In the enthusiasm of 
the moment he was probably un- 
aware that the proposiion contra- 
dicted itself. Empire in its ancient 
classic meaning was simply and ab- 
solately military command. The 
emperors of Rome possessed that 
title in virtue of being commanders- 
in-chief of all the forces of Rome, and 
the justification of their power on 
moral grounds rested on the assump- 
tion that the anarchy into which the 
republic had fallen by the destruc- 
tion of all hereditary distinctions, 
demanded a continual promulgation 
of martial law, with an irresponsible 
general to enforce it. That this state 
of things was looked upon at first 
as provisional, is shown by the fact 
that, on one or two occasions after 
the death of a tyrannical emperor, 
the senate made a feeble attempt to 
restore the republic, but the grow- 
ing preponderance of the military 
caste now rendered all such attempts 
worse than nugatory, until in process 
of time the utmost that patriots 
dared hope for was to secure a liberal 
and indulgent master, who was at 
the same time firm and popular with 
the soldiers. The title was assumed 
by Charlemagne, in medieval Europe, 
from the analogy of its functions 
with those of the older emperors. 
Even in modern times it has always 
been indissolubly connected with 
military supremacy. The Emperors 
of Germany were the commanders- 
in-chief of the federal contingents, 
rather than the kings of the country 
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over which their sway extended. 
The Emperors of Russia were so call- 
ed from the essentially military nature 
of a barbaric chieftainship, though 
more properly distinguished under 
the Tartar title of Tsars. Napoleon 
I, as the commander -in - chief of 
the forces of the French Republic, 
and to flatter the conceit of the 
nation, which, aping the old Romans, 


“ Would have brooked 
The eternal devil to hold his state in 
Rome 
More easily than a king,” 


assumed the title of Emperor, repu- 
diating all claims to sovereignty but 
those of might and popular election, 
which, as understood in the sense of 
universal suffrage, is nothing more 
than an expression of the brutal will 
of the masses. If Louis Napoleon 
had honestly recognised the same 
principle in assuming the purple, he 
would have been more consistent; 
but Europe would probably have 
taken alarm, and unanimously have 
refused to acknowledge him, and he 
might have hoped that his political 
capacity, by taking advantage of 
circumstances, would enable him to 
overrule the nature of his position, 
and realise his dictum, by making 
himself in process of time—if not in 
name, at least in fact— the lawful 
constitutional king of France. It is 
indeed probable, that had the Emperor 
been free to follow the bent of his 
aspirations, he would have been satis- 
fied with securing and enjoying his 
position by peaceful triumphs, by re- 
building and adorning Paris, and 
making her, if at a lavish expense, 
the cynosure of cities, by reciprocat- 
ing the free trade and industrial 
exhibitions of England, and thus 
creating a new bond of harmony be- 
tween neighbors; but the nature of 
things did not allow of such a de 
sirable solution, The story of Peter 
Schlemihl, who sold his shadow for 
limitless wealth, is somewhat apro- 
pos of the Emperor’s position. Peter 
wished, after he had obtained the 
wealth, to live virtuously upon it, 
but the natre of his compact with 
evil forbade it, and involved the ne 
cessary addition of misery. 

Louis Napoleon ascended the throne 
in a legal and constitutional manner 
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he might have been allowed to reign 
in peace and tranquillity, and be- 
come, as we give him full credit 
for wishing to be, a benefactor to 
France and his kind. But divine 
Nemesis, or rather Providence, for- 
bids that power unjustly gained 
should be securely enjoyed. The 
French Empire was inaugurated, not 
merely by the destruction of a con- 
stitution, which, whatever may have 
been its shortlived merits, the Em- 
peror had solemnly sworn to observe, 
but by the outrage of natural equity 
in a pretended appeal to the sense of 
the nation. The cowp d’état may or 
may not ‘have been a crime in its 
author deserving utmost retribution, 
but the appeal to universal suffrage 
was a crime in the eyes of a patriot 
of a far deeper dye, since, while the 
former only set aside existing powers 
by overt violence, the latter inflicted 
the death-blow on liberty, law, and 
order in France. An appeal to uni- 
versal suffrage is not an appeal to the 
sense of the nation, but a call to its 
worst elements to revolt against its 
better. To show the truth of this 
position, we have only to look at the 
application of the same principle in 
another case—the administration of 
justice. The murder of Count An- 
viti at Parma has just raised a cry 
of horror in Italy and Europe, not 
because the man appeared undeserv- 
ing of punishment, but because he 
was done to death by universal sof- 
frage, or, in Transatlantic language, 
“killed by Lynch law.” Universal 
suffrage, as applied to the election of 
an Emperor, is no more than Lynch 
law applied to the most important 
function of a state—the choice of its 
governor. Its exercise in this way 
is undoubtedly better than that uni- 
versal suffrage should attempt to 
govern by itself; and, indeed, it 
shows some delicacy and modesty in 
the French mob that it is conscious 
of its own unfitness for government, 
and possesses the organ of reverance 
sufficiently to bow down before the 
echo of a mighty name, instead of 
lending its ears, as a matter of course, 
to the loudest and vulgarest stump- 
orator of the day, which would un- 
doubtedly be the case were universal 
suffrage ever to gain the upper hand 
in England. Fortunately, even in the 


wildest vagaries of French sans-culot- 
ism there. is ever an eccentric ar- 
riére-pensée of good taste. And thus 
in France universal suffrage has had 
the good taste to choose a governor 
instead of attempting to govern of 
itself. But that it has chosen Louis 
Napoleon, a man of unquestionable 
genius and ability, is due to accident 
or Providence rather than to the 
principle of election. The name was 
elec ~ and not the — and — 
people were agreeably surprised after 
the election by finding that the name 
had a man appended. But, though 
universal suffrage, in choosing “ite 
governor, has appeared to abdicate 
its own right to govern, or has in 
reality done 80, it has by no means 
abdicated its right to interfere with 
the functions of government, and 
hamper its attempts to do good in 
every possible direction. Thus, it 
appears to us that the tyranny of 
French Imperialism is not the tyranny 
of the man, but of the mob. The 
Emperor is a far less free agent than 
is generally imagined in England, 
where the superincumbent weight of 
the constitution above the disturbing 
elements, like a large stone placed 
on a brood of snakes (to borrow a 
comparison of General Napier), al- 
lows them to wriggle their tails from 
under it, but cannot be moved by the 
strength of their heads and bodies. 
The same tyranny which in England 
finds its utmost expression in build- 
ers’ strikes, injurious to individaals 
but impotent against the State, is 
in France a Manichean god of evil, 
wrestling with good in the highest 
places, and filling all society with 
the terror of its shadow. All good 
men in France know that the Red 
spectre, though apparently exorcised, 
is still rampant, going about seeking 
whom he may devour, and all good 
men in France tremble accordingly, 
The English press, in its leading 
organs, has, we think, borne too hard 
on the Emperor personally—has re- 
presented France at large as groan- 
ing under his sway, whereas his 
sway is ular with the majority 
of Frenchmen; and it is only the 
minority who soffer—a minority, it 
is trae, aomprising nearly all the 
honesty, intellect, and virtue of 
France. It is scarcely to be won. 
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dered at that the strictures of the 
English press on the Emperor should 
excite umbrage in France, for the 
conscience of France knows that the 
blame lies rather with the country 
at large than with him. Even if this 
were not the case, a high-spirited 
people do not like to be spoken of 
and sympathised with as the slaves 
of an irresponsible master, and con- 
sider such sympathy, as proceeding 
from a foreign nation who are not 
remarkable for cosmopolite feeling, 
as a somewhat equivocal compliment. 
The fact that England has preserved 
the constitutional freedom that France 
has lost, would naturally enhance the 
bitterness of such a feeling. But, 
supposing that the Empire represents 
the preponderance of those classes in 
French society which are most an- 
tagonistic to British traditions and 
principles, and which are now flushed 
with complete success over the better 
elements of their own nation, it is 
natural enough that they should feel 
indignant at those who show that 
their despotism is bounded by their 
frontier, and refuse to bow down to 
the golden image that they have set 
up. We believe that such a view of 
the Emperor’s position, as we have 
assumed, @ priori, is corroborated 
by a review of the facts of the case, 
and the history, now stretching over 
some years, of the Imperial policy of 
France. It appears to throw light 
on much that would be otherwise 
contradictory and inexplicable. The 
Emperor’s acts and professions have 
failed to correspond with each other, 
rot so much because he vacillates or 
capriciously changes his purposes, or 
because he speaks deceit deliberately 
—a course which must inevitably lead 
to the world being undeceived in the 
end—as because his intentions are 
overruled or modified by the presence 
of forces in the background which 
prevent him from carrying out his 
private aspirations, and which he can 
only afford to despise at the imme- 
diate sacrifice of his position. Be 
it remembered, from first to last, that 
the French Empire is the incarna- 
tion of universal suffrage. By the 
notorious prosecution of M. de 
Montalembert, the French govern- 
ment proclaimed its absolute identi- 
fication with that principle. M. de 
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Montalembert was accused of blas- 
phemy, not against God and the king, 
but against universal suffrage! The 
failure of the prosecution, in defer. 
ence, we believe, to the private wishes 
of the Emperor, proves that there is 
yet some hope for France, and that 
the Emperor makes occasional efforts 
to free himself from the shackles that 
bind him. 

In one view of the case, France 
is worse off than Naples, suffering 
under the casual sway of a legiti- 
mate tyrant; in another view, she 
may be congratalated that she pos- 
sesses &@ man in many respect s0 
admirable as Louis Napoleon, as a 
representative of the principle of evil 
over good, of all that is worst and 
vilest and most anarchical in human 
society—over all that is purest, no- 
blest, best—and, as it were, commis- 
sioned by Heaven to take the lead in 
it. Had the Emperor perished by 
the hand of Orsini and his confede- 
rates, his death might not impossibly 
have led to a state of things in France, 
to which the present regime might 
appear one of great social happiness, 
and the powers of mischief which 
are now guided, if they cannot be 
entirely controlled, by his able hands, 
might have broken loose on the 
world like a deluge, as they threat- 
ened to do when they were early 
suppressed in 1848 by a four days’ 
war in the streets of Paris. We 
cannot but suspect that Louis Na- 
pelon’s promises, or rather political 
propositions, often embody his aspir- 
ations as a man; his shortcomings 
and deviations in action represent 
the amount of modification they 
suffer under the deep and dark 
tyranny which is its sovereign’s 
taskmaster. It is a lamentable fact, 
and one which must stagger the de- 
vout believer in continuous human 
progress, that the moral charaeter 
of the French nation has for many 
years past been undergoing a palpa- 
ble deterioration. In the first great 
Revolution, all the old historic land- 
marks of society perished. The fate 
of royalty and aristocracy, as by law 
established, was shared by the legi- 
timate democracy of municipal free- 
dom. The fusion, or rather confu- 
sion, of all social elements in & cao- 
tralisation without parallel in his- 
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tory—a state of things for which the 
ancient Janguages dd not possess a 
name, because the ancients had no 
experience of the thing — having 
eupervened, liberty appeared to have 
passed away with Astrea from the 
earth. All the common bonds of 
men, which unite them in idea, but 
still with marvellous strength, were 
dissolved in the first Revolution ; 
even the old territorial divisions, 
lest they should suggest provincial 
feelings, were changed, and the pro- 
vinces were cut up into departments, 
If the Revolution could have done 
it, it would no doubt have annihilated 
the geographical features of the com- 
mon country, lest they should bring 
back local associations; it would 
have destroyed all pre-existing family 
ties and records of consanguinity, as 
it did its best to destroy those of its 
own time by nullifying marriage. 
The Restoration only succeeded in 
restoring in a partial degree, and 
most superficially, what the Revolu- 
tion had destroyed; the Revolution 
of 1830 only adjourned the evil day; 
and that of 1848 proved that France 
had grown no wiser from the suffer- 
ings of the Reign of Terror, by recog- 
nising the same fatal principles of 
which the tyranny of Robespierre 
was only the consistent sequel. The 
same power that set up Robespierre 
has set up Louis Napoleon ; if he is 
a better man than Robespierre, no 
credit is due to France in the blind- 
ness of her selection. This power 
that has thus gained the mastery 
over one of the finest regions of 
Kurope or the world, was unknown 
as we have observed, to the ancients. 
The Greeks named a government by 
the mob an Ochlocracy. But this 
ochlocracy does not represent the 
extent of the evil. The slave popu- 
lation were excluded from the widest 
democracy of the Greeks, as they 
are from the democracy of America. 
But in the French Revolution, the 
element which corresponds to a slave 
population— the element of ignor- 
ance and brute force and mere num- 
bers—obtained the supremacy, and 
has more or less influenced the des- 
tinies of France up to the present 
time, when not its common sense 
but its vanity, not its prudence but 
its passion, was overruled to the 
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choice of an irresponsible ruler, who 
was really, as it has since ap 3 
the fittest man for the position. 
Such a result—it is scarcely enough 
considered in England—was a politi- 
cal pis-aller. Twice had the restora- 
tion of constitutional royalty been 
attempted, and twice failed : in 1830, 
because Charles X. and his ad- 
visers ignored the Revolution, and 
thought that the King might still 
govern by divine right; in 1848, 
because the new dynasty bad not 
taken sofficient root in the affections 
of the people, and, lacking the 
energy to rule by force, it lacked the 
age to rule by prescription. After 
Louis Philippe’s fall there was no 
chance for royalty. A time may 
come when the French people may 
tire of military tyranny, as the Eng- 
lish people did in the days of Richard 
Cromwell, and welcome back the 
grandson of the Citizen King; and 
that time will be an European 
jubilee; but is far distant yet. 
The life of the Empire, the very 
breath of its existence, we may say, 
depends on the necessity of con- 
stantly expressing the will of the 
numerical majority, and endorsing 
its supremacy over the. virtue and in- 
telligence of the country. In vain 
did the first Napoleon, feeling his 
weakness from want of the support 
of the Past, endeavour to create a 
new nobility of the sword. Such an 
aristocracy had no root in history ; 
and its continued life depended 
henceforward on its preserving the 
urely military character which it 
ad at first. We know as a truism, 
that a constitution cannot be made 
in a day, any more than a forest 
of timber trees can be extemporised. 
The real trees of liberty which have 
added new rings of growth to their 
barks with every generation, once cut 
down, no others can be planted in 
their places which will stand, though, 
as at the Revolution of 1848, cockades 
are hung on their branches, and 
wretched priests are borne im the 
arms of the mob to bless them. 
Municipal democracy, which was a 
time-honoured institution in France, 
was merged at the Revolution in a 
network of petty official despotisms, 
radiating from the Parisian centre, 
and exaggerating its colours by re- 
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flection. That local self-government 
and provincial independence, which 
in England are kept up by an unpaid 
magistracy, whose very errors point 
to their freedom from central influ- 
ence, has come to be represented in 
France by an organisation of officials, 
who are in a descending series the 
slaves of slaves, and whose admi- 
nistrative errors are all on one side, 
a miserable subservience to the go- 
vernment which pays them. Thus 
it is that one of the most trouble- 
some officers of the central power is 
watching over the officious zeal of 
its subordinates, to prevent their 
compromising it in the public opinion 
of the world. It is very intelligible 
how the liberty and well-being of 
France is permanently jeopardised 
by the influences which are para- 
mount within her; but she is also, 
io her present condition, emphatically 
dangerous to all the rest of the civil- 
ised world, especially to her nearest 
neighbors, for much the same rea- 
sons. This is not because the helm 
of state is in the hand of that one 
shrewd, taciturn, and _ inscrutable 
man, s0 much as because the forces 
which he is obliged to respect are 
anarchical, and resolve themselves 
into those two which are most ini- 
mical to human progress and human 
happiness, sometimes acting in con- 
cert, sometimes separately, some- 
times at peace with each other, some- 
times antagonistic, but always ready 
t> conspire against God, and good- 
ness, and freedom—brate violence on 
the one hand, and brutal supersti- 
tion on the other. Accidentally, they 
are more dangerous when cloaked 
in the purple robe of Imperialism, 
than when patent in their natural 
ugliness ; for the expression of their 
impulses, which would put the world 
on. its guard by beiog boldly and 
openly uttered, moulded into form 
in the secresy of: the Imperial bosom, 
now surprises it by unexpected ac- 
tion, against which it has had no 
time to provide. In most of the 
Emperor’s deeds, up to the present 
point of his career, we think we can 
trace this twofold inflaence acting 
upon him behind the scenes: in 
most of what he has seemingly 
intended to do, but was prevented 
from doing, we can to a certain de- 
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gree take fhe measure of his private 
morality and fhdividual aspirations 
after good. We hesitate, which 
some do not, to brand the Emperor 
with the name of unprincipled. Ge- 
nerally speaking, an wunprincipled 
man is one who stands out from his 
age and nation on a bad eminence— 
one whose morality falls below the 
average of that of his times. Neither 
does it quite amount to a deliberate 
satanic preference of evil to good, 
The unprincipled man, in the popular 
sense of the word, is below the sym- 
pathy of the society in which he 
moves. French society, judging by 
what immediately preceded his time, 
has certainly no right to call Louis 
Napoleon unprincipled. If it had, 
the coup-d’etat would have been im- 
possible; the military authorities, in- 
stead of doing his bidding, would 
have laughed him to scorn, and 
simply put him under arrest, as they 
did before at Boulogne, when matters 
were not quite so ripe. Nothing but 
a state of anarchy could have allowed 
the military authorities to act as 
they did, and the fact that his orders 
were obeyed on the occasion, must 
always furnish the Emperor's de 
fenders with a ground of justification. 
Finding France without law, he saw 
that some determined will must take 
her by the hand, and he saw, at the 
same time, that his private object of 
ambition coincided with his assuming 
the character of saviour of France. 
The means which he took as neces 
sary to gain his ends, though morally 
unjustifiable, do not appear to have 
particularly revolted the public con- 
science in France, however they may 
have been jadged by a select mino- 
rity of the French nation. And the 
vulgar conscience of France on these 
points coincides with the conscience 
of that Church of which the majority 
of Frenchmen declare themselves 
members—a Church which cannot 
recognise the immutable principles 
of justice and honesty except as 
subordinate to its own narrow and 
exclusive religious system. To do 
evil that good may come, is justifi- 
able according to Jesuit morality ; 
and it being once assumed that to 
deliver France from anarchy was 
good, Napoleon was justified by the 
moral sense of Catholicism in break- 
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ing his oath to the constitution, over- 
throwing by violence the established 
authorities, and enacting on the per- 
sons of political Protestants a politi- 
cal Saint Bartholomew. With all the 
faults of Protestant countries, we may 
safely say that the public conscience 
would have rendered such a course 
of proceeding in them impossible. 
In freland a similar ultramontane 
standard has often reconciled cold- 
blooded and cowardly murder to 
the conscience of a ntry who 
are exemplary in their domestic re- 
lations, and generally honest in pet- 
ty dealings. The masses in France 
are either superstitious or atheis- 
tic. Imperial wrong-doing has been 
prompted or supported by the per- 
verted conscience of superstition, or 
the negative conscience of atheism. 
Atheism and brute-violence find their 
perfect embodiment in an army, 
whose constitution is offensive rather 
than defensive; in which the officers 
are raised from the po taught 
to look for promotion the prose- 
cution of successful campaigns ; who 
are removed as far as possible from 
sympathy with the non-military po- 
ulation; an army of whom it may 
be said, as of the levies of Wallen- 
stein, ‘The service alone is house 
and home to them.” * . That this army 
may be wrapt up in its own interests, 
marriage is discouraged among its 
members, as it is forbidden to the 
priesthood ; and as the priests are to 
the Church, so is the army to the cen- 
tralised democratic Imperialism, the 
blind instrument of insensate violence 
and unintellectual will. Of course, 
in speaking of classes, there must be 
many exceptions—and some bright 
exceptions will occur to many of our 
readers in their own experience of 
French military men—but nowhere 
can we find a stronger contrast to the 
high-born chevalier of ancient times, 
the soul of honour, gallantry, and 
courtesy, than in the ignorant, in- 
solent, vulgar, and narrow-minded 
typical French colonel of the present 
day, who has no ideas above the 
routine of the parade-ground, no con- 
versation but of the barrack, no re- 
laxations but the coarse enjoyments 
of a plebeian voluptuary, no hopes 
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or aspirations but those of a fortu- 
nate freebooter, no courage or honour 
but those common to all professional 
gladiators. Compared with such a 
character, in what bright relief stands 
out, in spite of all private errors and 
military shortcomings, the average 
British officer! He looks on war as 
a public duty, not as a source of pri- 
vate gain, or merely as furnishing a 
career for the gatisfaction of private 
vanity: he comports himself becom- 
ingly in his station, without direct 
reference to promotion or distinction ; 
though by no means insensible to all 
honourable advantages, because to do 
less would be to forfeit the character 
of a British gentleman; and he is at 
all times ready to lay aside the sword 
and become a civilian, considering 
Peace as the proper end of War, and 
the normal condition of a civilised 
creature. He is a soldier because, 
and when, he is wanted; a country 
gentleman, a sportsman, a farmer, or 
a politician, because he likes it. Thus 
the Great Duke himself, after con- 
quering the greatest Captain of mo- 
dern times, retired to improve his 
estate at Strathfieldsaye, and gave 
his advice as a minister of the Crown 
as quietly, naturally, and uvostenta- 
tiously as if he had never commanded 
an army, or even a company. What- 
ever objections the system of promo- 
tion by purchase lies open to, it is 
evident that’ the character of the 
army gains by its being officered by 
men to whom professional employ- 
ment is not a necessary of life, and 
when military qualities spring natur- 
ally from the feelings of a high-bred 
gentleman. Professional apathy and 
incapacity, those rocks upon which 
we have too often split, may be 
guarded against by the State requir- 
ing a higher standard of competency, 
of which zeal for the service will be 
the nataral product. The British 
officer, as he stands now, or soon will 
stand, will give an example to those 
under him of other estimable qualities 
besides conduct in the field, where he 
has hitherto been unimpeachable, and 
supply to the national army a lasting 
leaven of chivalrous high-mindedness 
and loyal obedience, which may be a 
preservative against pedantry, and 





* “Der Dienst allein ist ihnen Haus und Heimath.” 
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revent it from becoming the ready 
instrument of the worst passions or 
prejudices of mankind. If we turn 
to the French army, it is rather in 
the officers than the private soldiers 
that we find professional exaggera- 
tion and the barbaric complexion of 
a purely military caste. The feelings 
of the conscript probably represent 
generally those of the French lower 
orders, and in the individual those of 
the class from which he is drawn. 
He may have entered the army 
against his will, and be detained in 
it against his taste. His heart, in 
spite of the laurels forced on his 
brows, may remain true to the rustic 
homestead and the Jeanette that he 
has left behind him. The officer is 
differently circumstanced, even if 
compelled to join at first: he is cer- 
tainly not an officer on compulsion, 
after he has entered upon the career 
as a matter of taste, received a purely 
military education, and been brought 
up from a child in a military atmos- 
phere, as completely as were the 
janizaries who formed the body-guard 
of the medieval sultans, and were at 
last destroyed by Mahmoud as an in- 
tolerable nuisance. That the French 
army, as best represented by its 
officers, was becoming unusually in- 
solent and unmanageable before the 
late Austrian war, was shown soffi- 
ciently by that disgraceful duel in 
which a number of swordsmen had 
conspired, by successive challenges if 
necessary, to kill or maim the un- 
fortanate journalist who had dared to 
insinuate a doubt of the perfect good- 
breeding of the sous-lieutenants of the 
French army. Thus, as the Empire 
finds its expression, on the one hand, 
in the very embodiment of brute vio- 
lence, a licentious democratic soldat- 
esca ; 80, on the other hand, we recog- 
nise the second head of the hydra in 
the Romish priesthood, embodying 
the ignorant prejudices of the small 
peasant-proprietors of France. Here 
it may be said that extremes meet, 
and the Empire is the collective re- 
sult of the anarchic and reactionary 
principles. These agencies pull its 
policy in opposite directions, and its 
outward actions represent the tem- 
porary ascendancy of one or the other 
principle. The Imperial head is in 
the condition of a servant who tries 
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to serve two masters, and is obliged 
to bear in his own person, in the eyes 
ot the world, the ineonsistencies and 
vagaries of both. He represents uni- 
versal suffrage, the combined voice 
of millions of unsavory breaths, and 
he must square his policy so as to 
please as well as he can two contra- 
dictory interests, taking care, in 
common phrase, not to fall between 
two stools. The license of the towns 
represented in the military, and the 
ignorance of the country represented 
in the priesthood, have each their 
separate views to be consulted ; and 
the present Government of France 
must try to coax each in turn, and 
steer the middle passage between 
the Scylla of ultra-democracy and 
the Charybdis of ultramontanism — 
one threatening to wreck, and the 
other to engulf. The position of the 
Emperor would generally be consi- 
dered by no means the most enviable 
in the world. A commonplace legiti- 
mate crowdfhas quite thorns enough 
interwoven with its jewels: how 
must it be with a crown worn on 
such a tenure? The inconsistencies 
and apparent perfidies of the Impe- 
rial policy become, if not excusable, 
at all events explainable, by a refer- 
ence to these concealed springs of 
action. To live in his peculiar posi- 
tion for a single day, and sleep in his 
bed at night after it, seems to us to 
prove him to possess a mach more 
than ordinary modicum of both phy- 
sical and psychical intrepidity. We 
are inclined to think, on the whole, 
that more may be said for him as a 
man than has been said by those 
who have no interest in being his 
friends or his enemies; while against 
France as a nation (and a nation 
must be accountable for its dominant 
classes) much may be alleged which 
has been kept in the background by 
the English press, from motives, we 
think mistaken, of international am- 
ity, or because, perhaps, where blame 


-is to be laid, it is always the easier 


and readier course to make an indi- 
vidual the scapegoat. As regards 
ourselves, we think it may be said, 
that although our relations with 
France have been more precarious 
than during the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe, the personal influence of the 
Emperor has been constantly em- 
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ployed to moderate anti-English ex- 
citement. The political situation of 
France is uncomfortable within and 
dangerous without ; but that is no 
fault of his; he found it so; and 
the most sensible course for the 
neighbours of France is to give him 
every chance (for apparently there is 
none besides him who can overcome 
the difficulty), by a fair and impartial 
criticism of his acts and intentions, 
and perfect loyalty in dealing with 
him ; but at the same time “ to keep 
their powder dry.” If the Emperor 
had been personally dis to pick 
a quarrel with England, he could not 
have had a better opportunity than 
was given him by the Indian mutiny 
—an opportunity not likely to occur 
again, If he quarrels with us, he 
will be forced into the quarrel. On 
the other hand, as long as the force 
behind him exists, we are never safe. 
One of our special enemies, the ultra- 
montane party, he lias already shown 
a disposition to throw over by threat- 
ening to withdraw his troops from 
Rome. If he has time he may feel 
himself sufficiently strong in general 
popularity to rid himself of the un- 
due influence of the army also. But 
just for the present a new danger 
arises from the incipient coolness be- 
tween the Government and the priest- 
hood — namely, that it will find the 
support of the army, which is not 
given for nothing, more necessary 
thanever. It is high time that we 
should get over the idea of Louis 
Napoleon’s omnipotence within the 
limits of France, It is of no use to 
launch tirades against him, and put 
on our war- paint when he uses one 
sort of expression, and then, when he 
uses another, incline to disarm and lie 
down to sleep in his lap. The Emperor 
is not dangerous — the Empire is so. 
If there is danger, as some think, to 
England’s supremacy, her independ- 
ence, even her political existence, 
that danger is not in the eharacter 
of the ruler, but in the unalterable 
nature of those anarchic elements 
which, since the Revolation of 1848, 
have been rampant in France. To 
the Emperor himself, we verily be- 
lieve that Europe could not do a 
more friendly act than to band itself 
In a defensive alliance as against 
France, not allowing the army to 
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break out again as it did against 
Austria, and forcing its superabun- 
dant energies into some African or 
Asiatic safety-valve. Most provok- 
ing to French military cupidity is 
that rich plunder -store of England, 
never properly protected by its own 
people, who, nevertheless, are as free 
in their remarks on foreigners as if 
they bristled with bayonets. Louis 
Napoleon knows well that England’s 
teeth meet when they do bite, and 
he would vastly perfer any other en- 
terprise to one against our shores. 
It would be an act of kindness to 
him personally if we would make 
any such enterprise simply im 
sible. Unfortunately, the English 
people do not sufficiently take the 
measure of the danger ; guided them- 
selves by practical consideration in 
the main, they cannot understand 
how another nation can be impelled 
by motives almost entirely sentimen- 
tal. Yet the fact is, that utterly 
ruinoys as a war with England would 
be to France, even were she victori- 
ous, & t number of Frenchmen 
besides the soldiers speak of it as an 
event very likely to come off. More 
blest in climate and soil than almost 
any European nation, abounding in 
corn and wine and oil, they envy us, 
as the Roman did COaractacus, our 
poor cottages in Britain. It is just 
the propensity that the heir of ten 
ned a-year has sometimes felt 
to stake his all at the gambling-table. 
No nation can be conceived with more 
natural capacity for happiness than 
the French. But the French are sen- 
timental to an extent that other na- 
tions can hardly imagine. The Rus- 
sians, we believe, have already forgot- 
ten and forgiven Sebastopol ; but the 
French rake up against us old obso- 
lete victories, and want their revenge, 
or if not revenge, at least the satis- 
faction of a gentleman, forgetting 
that there is an equal chance, to 
jadge by the histories they quote, 
that they may never get it’ if they 
try. It isa great pity that we cannot 
divine some method of according the . 
desired satisfaction without the ter- 
rible sacrifices of war. If single com- 
bats are out of date, each party might 
try which could build the largest 
steamer, and race together across the 
Atlantic, and agree that the victori- 
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ons nation should be accounted of 
superior prowess to the other. We 
do not believe that French vindic- 
tiveness against England amounts 
to much more than this kind of 
rivalry, except among a few old bar- 
barians, who are the remnants of the 
first Empire. In fact, the amour 
propre of the French might have 
found some consolation in the results 
of the Crimean campaign, especially 
as French writers try to persuade 
their countrymen that the French did 
all the work, and gotall the glory, 
while the English were rather in the 
way than otherwise. England has 
every motive to keep on good terms 
with France ; she knows that France 
has very reasonable motives to be on 
good terms with her; she knows 
that a war would be ruinous to both 
parties, and therefore she cannot 
think a war with France possible. 
Bat she forgets that a people who 
are ready at any moment, for sheer 
love of a new sensation, to upset and 
ses up a government, with all its 
complicated machinery, although 
from habit the process seems to be- 
come easier each time, like the set- 
ting of a repeatedly dislocated limb— 
is ready at any time, with equal want 
of forethought, to go to war, “ for an 
idea "—she forgets that France is 
not ashamed of the notion, but glories 
in it when proceeding from the mouth 
of her Emperor ; and even when no 
national antipathy intrudes, she for- 
gets that there are hundreds of French 
militaires who would think no more 
of sacking the Bank of England than 
a schoolboy would of robbing the 
orchard of a testy old gentleman, to 
whom, except for his testiness, he had 
no personal objection. Were the 
English people to consider all this, 
and not to measure the feelings and 
motives of their neighbours so much 
as they do by their own, we should 
then have perfect national security, 
cast from us this disgraceful chronic 
panic of invasion, and confer the 
greatest possible boon on the Em- 
peror of France, whether he loves 
us or not. Even now we are per- 
suaded that he would deliberate very 
long before giving way to a war- 
mania directed against England. 
The last business was evidently forced 
upon him by the condition of the 
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army. They wanted work, and were 

tting as mischievous as most idle 
ands do under sach circumstances. 
He looked about to see where he 
could best fight with a moral cer- 
tainty of success. He found Austria 
without friends, and with very litle 
character or credit, and he pounced 
on Austria accordingly. But as soon 
as he found that the area of the war 
was likely to extend itself, that the 
Germans were making a national 
affair of it, he huddled up the peace 
of Villafranca. He had strengthened 
himself with the army by a display, 
which was always expected of him, 
of personal courage, and of military 
skill, which was not so certainly ex- 
pected ; he gained some large victo- 
ries, and he wished to tempt fortune 
no longer. And we do not see why 
the Emperor should not have been 
perfectly sincere in his reasons for 
concluding the war. He may pos- 
sibly have kept in the background 
the fear of losing his influence with 
the clergy if he threw overboard the 
Pope too suddenly, by enlisting his 
revolted subjects in the Italian war. 
Those critics of his conduct who say 
that he knew all the reasons for the 
peace before he began the war, are 
doubtless correct as to the fact. He 
probably did know that the Ger- 
mans would in time lash them- 
selves to fury ; but he knew that they 
would take their time, and give him 
first time enough for Majenta and 
Solferino. If these succesges would 
satisfy the army, well; if not, he 
must go on. But the army, if not 
satisfied, was flattered. The sum- 
mer was unusually hot. And we 
reckon that, although a vapouring 
young officer is said to have broken 
his sword over a table in a café at 
Milan when he heard of the Peace, 
the army which had been under 
fire had nearly had enough of it, for 
the Austrians fought like battered 
bull-dogs, and, although uniformly 
beaten, inflicted with the same unl- 
formity nearly as much punishment 
as they received. All that the Em- 
peror had to do was to satisfy the 
army, and he did it. Grand fétes at 
Paris concluded the programme, a8 
usual. He is strong with the army— 
strong enough to snub the ultramon- 
tane priests, in which work we may 
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ery God speed him! If Louis Na- 
poleon can only pluck up the moral 
courage to leave the Pope to his own 
devices, he will be the greatest bene- 
factor to his kind in this age. As 
surely as swimming pigs cut their 
own throats, will the Pope and Car- 
dinal Antonelli sink in the flood of 
popular indignation when left to 
float by themselves. The destruc- 
tion of the spiritual power of Rome 
is almost too good to hope for, but 
the destruction of the temporal would 
be something. But let not the Evan- 
gelical Alliance jump to the conclu- 
sion that Italy, or France either, 
would become Protestant. No south- 
ern people will ever be Protestant, 
in our sense of the word, on a large 
scale; they cannot understand a re- 
ligion of intellect and feeling without 
its suggestive symbolism; but it is 


not too much to hope that Catholic’ 


Christendom will break ap into in- 
dependent national churches, per- 
haps acknowledging, in the Empe- 
ror’s rather humorous expression, 
the honorary supremacy of the Pope 
—that the more manly and spirited 
of the clergy will add the sacrament 
of Matrimony to that of Orders, and 
then woe to the centralised despot- 
ism of Rome. The first Napoleon 
was strong enough to oppress and 
bully the Papacy. Louis Napo- 
leon has hit upon the happy ex- 
pedient of the honorary supremacy 
of the Italian Confederation, and if 
the leaven works, good may come of 
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it in many ways. But this isa busi- 
ness from which, from the nature of 
the case, we are entirely excluded for 
the present. The Emperor's conduct 
in the great Italian question will he 
judged by what has yet tocome. He 
bas as yet done not much more than 
lift his hand to see which way the 
wind was blowing. If the Italians 
deserve freedom he will not hinder 
them. In any case, he has done the 
roughest part of the work in cracking 
the shell of Austrian rule, and they 
may justly be grateful. As to his 
naval armaments, the sooner we 
lace ourselves in a positioa to ask 

im what he means by them the bet- 
ter. It is the Empire, and not the 
Emperor which i$ the mortal and 
irreconcilable enemy of all the world. 
The mind of the Emperor may alti- 
mately, if he is properly supported 
and properly checked, be enabled to 
triumph over the spirit of the Em- 
pire. If he is shut out from foreign 
war by a stern European combina- 
tion of well-armed nations, he must 
grant liberal institutions to France 
to insure himself against the discon- 
tent of an unemployed army, and 
thus become, in fact, a constitutional 
king. If be cannot manage this, his 
dynasty will not, in all probability, 
outlast the present generation; and 
then we may well ask, What next? 
Mere curiosity would be a sufficient 
motive to his contemporaries for de- 
siring to outlive him. 
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Man is and must be ever the real 
muscle of war, the motive force, 
the aggressive and defending agent. 
Mechanism may have become a 
great power; money has been, and 
will be to the end of time, the feed- 
ing source of war; the national 
spirit is the heart-system from which 
its vitality flows; but on the nature 
and supply of men must depend the 
military standard of a people. A 
country may possess the faculty of 
raising machines and accumulating 
material of any kind and to any ex- 
tent; it may have coffers full and 
flowing, resources ample and endur- 
ing, yet, if it have not men, or, hav- 
ing them, cannot command their use 
or organise them for efficiency, its 
might for war would be a nullity. 
Fleets without navies, armies with- 
out soldiers, are the illusions which 
have again and again, throughout the 
history of the world, brought over- 
throw and destruction on powers, 
dynasties and nations. This ma 
seem a truism, but it is one which 
is forcing itself on England and her 
people as a very unpleasant and dif- 
ficult problem. 

Roused to a trial of strength and 
comparison, we find that we could 
outbuild the world, could produce 
material and find engines of war 
faster and better than apy or all of 
the great maritime powers ; we find 
that our resources are greater and 
more elastic; we find also that we 
have men, a body of citizens the 
most numerous and best seamen in 
the world ; yet we cannot apply or 
utilise them for war service. We 
decline to compel them; we fail to 
lure them ; they are like the stream 
of Tantalus, ever before us, ever be- 
yond us. The wisdom of the past 
and the experience of the present 
have brought forward their sugges- 
tions, have proffered the lures of 
bounties, increased y, increased 
comfort, pensions, and promotions ; 


and yet the seaman is not lured, or 
if lured, is hardly retained. It would 
seem that in all these suggestions— 
and many of them are wise and good 
—the seaman has been considered ag 
being still the reckless unstable fel- 
low of the old wars, who won his 
money in toil and blood, and spent 
it in dissipation ; who put watches on 
frying-pans and ate five-pound notes 
between slices of bread-and-butter; 
whose vices and after needs made 
him ever roving and changeful ; and 
that it has been thought necessary 
to legislate for bim, as though in 
these long years be had been at a 
standstill, and never progressed either 
in character or feeling with his times, 
Now, those who know him best, 
know that the seaman of to-day is 
no more like the tar of old traditions, 
than our present English gentleman 
is like the squire of the last century. 
No vocation has perhaps changed so 
much. He is no longer now thrift- 
less and reckless. He has begun to 
be calculating, almost provident, and 
ever in thought and project seeks to 
get some hold on the future. We 
believe that his rejection of the lures 
held out, proceeds not from his under- 
valnation of them, but from his want 
of faith in those who proffer them. 
He suspects that the things promised 
to-day will be withdrawn to-morrow, 
keeps aloof and refases to be tempted 
by such fleeting good. Make him a 
permanency—let him feel himself a 
fixture, not removable by a freak of 
politics, a change of Ministry, or 4 
scratch of the pen—let him be as- 
sured that for so many years he will 
have bread and service — that in 
his old age he will have provision 
against starvation or the union, and 
we believe that he will come will- 
ingly to the lure, and that it. will be 
easy then to bind him fast by his 
own interests and his own heart- 
strings. Man can only be fixed by 
giving him a home. The nomades 
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of old, when they built or found 
themselves houses and cities, became 
settled peoples; so with these no- 
mades of the seas—these men who 
enrol themselves under any flag for 
wage —give them homes — let them 
take root—give hostages to fortune 
—let them see an assured present for 
themselves and a future for their 
children in a standing navy, and we 
believe that we should thereby estab- 
lish a permanency of man- power 
sufficient for defence, equal to any 
possible need, and which should, be- 
sides, contain the elements of self- 
expansion. The study of this ques- 
tion forces on us another instance of 
the great fact that the crimes and 
shortcomings of nations ever come 
back on them, like stones thrown up 
to heaven. In our last great war, 
for purposes of expediency we made 
the sailor reckless and vicious; to 
make him more our own, we strove 
to keep him poor ; to keep him poor, 
to drive him back to his flag, we en- 
couraged him in a recklessness and 
rapidity of vice which should soonest 
place him at. the mercy of the crimp; 
we kept the thought or feeling of 
home dark within him. And now 
the greatest difficulties we meet with 
in managing or retaining him are his 
vice and unsettledness. 

It is to be hoped that when we 
try to remove the one, we shall also 
strive to correct the other. The one 
is a national duty, the other a na- 
tional necessity, and there is betwixt 
them the link which ever binds the 
duties of a people with their inte- 
rests, 

This man-difficulty has more than 
once in this present century brought 
England to a crisis. More than 
once from this difficulty her destiny 
as a nation, her naval supremacy, 
have hung by a thread. Sir O. Na- 
Pier, in his evidence before the Com- 
mission fur Manning the Navy, gives 
one instance. He states—and every 
one who remembers that crisis must 
feel how true the statement is — 
“that in 1841, when France and 
England were on bad terms in con- 
sequence of the Syrian affair, the 
French withdrew their fleet from 
ours, and collected at Toulon about 
20 sail of the line, We had in the 
Mediterranean 13 or 14 sail of the 
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line, and by great exertions we in- 
creased our fleet to 16 sail of the 
line. The French ships were full of 
men. Ships of the sane size as our 
own had about 700 and 800 men; 
we had about 600. I looked upon 
that,” he says, ‘‘as a very dangerous 
position in which we were. Exer- 
tions were made in England to man 
two or three line-of- battle ships 
which were lying at Spithead, and 
they remained from five to seven 
months before they were manned ; 
‘0 that we were, with a large French 
fleet in the Mediterranean, on bad 
terms with France, with a large 
Turkish and Egyptian fleet of about 
25 sail of the line, and a great poli- 
tical question going on. Now, if the 
French had sailed from Toulon with 
their 20 sail of the line while we 
were scattered over the Mediter- 
ranean, and had made a junction 
with the Egyptian fleet of about 25 
sail more, it is quite evident that we 
could not have maintained our post. 
We must have collected our ships and 
withdrawn from the coast of Syria.” 

“Or had they sailed from Toulon 
with evil intentions, they would have 
arrived in this country five or six 
weeks before we could have collected 
our fleet. I think the country was. 
never in greater danger than it was 
then. We had no power of getting men. 
The ships lay at Spithead for four or 
five months; and had the enemy ap- 
peared off there, or in the Channel, or 
had come to Cherbourg, they would 
have commanded the Channel, and 
done what they thought proper.” 

Here was a real crisis—it was no 
panic, no exaggeration of alarm, but 
a real positive danger threatening the 
might of England; and the man-diffi- 
culty had caused it. 

The revelations of bureaux have 
since disclosed that the question of 
peace or war was poised in the balan- 
ces. The caprice of a minister or the 
will of a monarch might have tarned 
the scale, and England have been 
put on a trial of life or death. 

Our old naval prestige and the 
peace-policy of a sovereign saved us 
then. It was not the interest of the 
existing dynasty to institnte war as a 
policy in France ; and even then cabj- 
nets hesitated to challenge a naval 
power which had proved so terrible. 
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Alison in his History of Europe 
(vol. viii. p. 821) has chronicled an- 
other instance when the peril was just 
as imminent, and our impotency to 
meet it equally patent. In the year 
1850, in consequence of differences on 
the Greek question, the nation was 
brought to the verge of a war with 
France and Russia united, and at 
that time ‘‘by no efforts could five 
sail of the line, adequately manned, 
have been collected in the Channel 
to protect the British shores from 
invasion. On the other hand, the 
Russians had 25 sail of the line, 
constantly manned and equipped, in 
the Baltic, and 15 in the Euxine, and 
France had 53,000 men ready to 
man 20 sail of the line, and as many 
frigates and war-steamers, to join in 
the crusade. And the danger was 
averted by no other means but aban- 
donment by Great Britain of the 
pretensions she had in so heedless a 
manner advanced.” 

There were other occasions when 
the dignity and safety of the country 
were imperilled by this same man- 
difficulty ; but surely these should be 
enough for warning—enough to give 
the past a meaning to the present. 

Is this man-difficulty less now than 
it was then? or is it possible to sup- 
pose, that were the like danger to 
arise now, it would be averted by any 
hesitation in the policy of our enemy ; 
or that if a design were once formed 
against our supremacy, any submis- 
sion could save us from the fate of 
weakness and unpreparedness ? 

It is not less, perhaps, in the fact 
of getting men, but it is less in the 
fact that we are addressing ourselves 
earnestly to solve it. It still re- 
mains, however, the great problem 
of our time—the great moot-point of 
our naval destiny. Every man has 
some pet theory for its solution. 
Professional chiefs, mercantile men, 
statesmen, demagogues, the great 
Church hierarchs even are all per- 
fectly convinced that they are able to 
devise a plan for manning the navy. 
And yet, strange to say, spite of the 
multitude of council, the question is 
still an open one. The designs and 
plans are probably all clever and in- 
genious — many seemingly feasible ; 
but there is one objection to all: the 
seamen will not assent to them. 
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There are, unfortunately, two parties 
to the question—the State and the 
mariner. The State may pass its de- 
crees and issue its plans, yet the knot 
will remain as great a tangle as ever, 
unless the seaman sees with the eyes, 
and reasons with the reasons, of the 
State. Until he adopts and recog. 
nises them, the decrees will remain 
a dead letter, the plans be never 
more than abortions. The offer of 
the State may be supposed to be best 
embodied in the “Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the best means of Manning the 
Navy,” as all the suggestions therein 
advanced have been either directly 
or indirectly adopted. These Com- 
missioners were chosen from differ- 
ent classes, all supposed, from cir- 
cumstances or experience, to be in- 
terested in and well acquainted with 
the subject; and their recommenda- 
tions were based on the evidences of 
the first men both in the naval and 
merchant service. Their recom- 
mendations, therefore, as they have 
been ratified by the State, may be 
considered as representing the views 
and ideas of the country in respect to 
the solving of the great questions— 
How can we get men for our fleets? 
How can we retain them? How can 
we provide reserves for emergen- 
cies? How can we make the supply 
certain and permanent? By discuss- 
ing the principles and details of the 
system proposed by the State to 
overcome the man- difficulty, we 
shall see wherein it meets and where- 
in it fails to meet the great national 
need, and thereby judge whether it 
is sufficient as a final measure, or 
what yet remains to attain the great 
end—manning the navy. 

The Commissioners divide their 
inquiry, and their report of sugges 
tions, into two parts. The first in- 
cludes “the mode in which her Ma- 
jesty’s ships are manned in time of 
peace ; the condition of the seamen; 
and whether any alterations could 
be introduced by which the service 
might be rendered more popular. 
The second, the mode in which the 
fleet has heretofore been manned in 
time of war; the means which exist 
for that purpose; the character and 
extent of the reserves on which re 
liance can be placed ; what measures 
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it is now desirable to adopt; and the 
means by which the services of the 
merchant seamen and the seafaring 
population of the United Kingdom 
could be rendered more readily avail- 
able.” ' 

Their deliberations were based 
on the report of a former Commis- 
sion, which had sat in 1852, and 
had‘ already treated most of these 
subjects in extenso, Previous to 
that period, “the practice was 
to enter volunteers for particular 
ships, nominally for five years, but 
practically for the period during 
which the ship remained in commis- 
sion.” In fact, the seaman was a 
perfectly free agent in the engage- 
ment ; he entered on board any ship 
he chose, was bound to remain under 
her pendant until she was paid off, 
and then again became free. The 
service had no farther hold upon 
him; he went whither he would; re- 
entered in our own ships, tried a 
cruise in the merchant service; or, if 
unable to “ obtain readmission to the 
service, sought employment under a 
foreign flag ;’ and thus, “men who 
had been trained at great trouble and 
expense, and had been brought to. a 
state of the highest efficiency, were 
suddenly dismissed; and when sought 
for her Majesty’s ships, were not to 
be procured.” To meet this stand- 
ing evil and difficulty the 1852 Com- 
mission proposed ‘‘a continuous-ser- 
vice system, by which seamen were 
induced for certain advantages to 
engage themselves to serve continu- 
ously for a period of ten years.” 
This was adopted, and, after a trial of 
five or six years’ operation, was found 
to produce “the beneficial results of 
securing to the country a body of 
well-trained and efficient seamen, 
whose attachment to the service is 
the best security for the performance 
of their duty.” 

The Commission of 1859, after 
examining the results and working 
of this system, arrived at the con- 
clusion, “that it was sufficient to 
maintain the ordinary peace estab- 
lishment of the navy at whatever 
constant force her Majesty and the 
Parliament might determine,” and 
recommended its extension. This 
was a first recognition of the organi- 
sation of ajpermanent navy. Asa 





second step, it was proposed that this 
force of continuous service would be 
best and most surely fed by the in- 
troduction of boys; and that, there- 
fore, the 2000 boys who now entered 
the service annually should all pass 
through the Government training- 
ships, instead of the 500 who now 
have that advantage. 

To facilitate the manning of ships 
for the relief of foreign stations, and 
avoid the expense and trouble in- 
volved in the delay in completing the 
crews of such ships, and to provide 
for the exigency of a sudden arma- 
ment, it was farther proposed by the 
Commission that a reserve of 4000 
seamen should be retained in the 
home ports. They also advised that 
the pay of seamen-gunners should be 
increased by ld. per day; that five 
years’ service with them should count 
as six towards a pension; that the 
pension should only be payxble to 
them in the United Kingdom or 
Channel Islands; and that “of the 
4000 men retained in the home ports, 
1000 should always be seamen-gun- 
ners.” 

These formed the sum total of the 
measures which, in the opinion of 
the Commission, “ were needed to 
place the peace establishment of the 
navy on a firm and _ satisfactory 
basis.” These expedients* were 
deemed sufficient to place the man- 
power on a proper footing in point 
of numbers during a peace. It re- 
mained to consider the best means 
by which it could be duly and regu- 
larly fed and kept at the required 
strength. Though the Commission 
assert that there is no difficulty in 
doing this, yet there is also a ton- 
fession that “ her Majesty’s service is 
not so popalar as it should be with 
the great body of the mercantile 
marine, and that there is a disin- 
clination in the minds of a large por- 
tion of the merchant seamen to enter 
the navy, which is chiefly to be traced 
to an ignorance of the usages of the 
service, and of the advantages which 
it offers to the seamen.” 

To remove these objections — to 
make the service more popular — to 
open the stream of the man-supply 
into the Royal Navy, it was recom- 
mended that certain arrangements 
should be introduced in regard to 
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improving the condition, and raising 
the standing and character of the 
seamen. 

These arrangements comprise an 
alteration “in the condition of the 
hulks in which the men are lodged 
whilst their ships are fitting out, and 
improvements in their lighting, ven- 
tilation, warming, and other arrange- 
ments, upon which the health and 
comfort of the men so much depend” 
—an increase in the allowance of 
provisions—the issue of bedding and 
mess utensils to the’men on entering, 
by the Government, to enable them 
to commence their service free from 
debt—a gratuitous supply of a suit 
of clothes to every man on his first 
entering for ten years’ continuous 
service—the payment of wages whilst 
the ship was fitting out—an altera- 
tion in the system of allotments— 
the extension of the privilege of 
badge-money, for good conduct, to 
petty officers—the grant of a higher 
grade of rank to warrant-officers, and 
of a pension to their widows—the 
promotion of warrant-officers, or any 
seaman in her Majesty’s navy, to the 
quarter-deck, in the case of very 
signal and extraordinary services. 

Having framed these suggestions, 
the Commission, closes; this part of 
the subject with the conclusion, that 
their adoption “ will render the ser- 
vice more popular, and tend to effect 
the object in view, namely, the 
speedy and efficient manning ‘of her 
Majesty’s ships.” 

A good and sufficient conclusion, 
truly, if it be proven by results. 

Thus we have before us the whole 
plan of the State for manning the 
vavy, and keeping it manned, in time 
of peace. There can be no objection 
to any of the propositions ; they are 
all good, all commendable, all preg- 
navt with benefit to the seaman and 
efficiency to the navy ; but the doubt 
is, whether they are sufficient in 
themselves, without the operation of 
some other principle which should 
give them due action, to fulfil the re- 
quired purpose. The principles on 
which they are based have all been 
partially tried already, and though 
productive of certain good results, 
have never justified the conclusion, 
that their expansion and extension 
zlone would insure the one great end. 
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The plan of continuous service, of 
increased advantages in personal pay, 
comfort, and promotion, has alread 
been offered on a smaller scale to the 
seaman, without making the service 
much more popular in bis eyes; and 
it can scarcely be hoped that its en- 
Jargement alone will at once overcome 
his disinclination, and give the State 
the preference in the man-market. 
The continuous service was the 
germ of a permanent organisation— 
was beginning to expand—was he- 
ginning to be understovd, and to have 
a popular action. In the Russian 
war there were 24,000 serving under 
its conditions; and there can be 
little doubt that an experience of 
its advantages, present and prospec- 
tive, would have given it a wider and 
more extended operation, until its 
effect would have been almost that 
of a standing navy, and the State 
would have found itself possessed 
not only of a control over its sea- 
men, but of a power of complet- 
ing and even extending their num- 
ber. The non -continuous- service 
men would have seen its working, 
have witnessed the privileges enjoyed 
by their comrades, and have gradually 
comprehended that these more than 
counterbalanced their own liberty of 
choice and action on leaving their 
ships. The most popular condition 
of the system was its permanency, 
or, at any rate, the fact of its becom- 
ing so was the only ove which could 
have much benefited the State. It 
was the interest of the State that the 
seaman should see in it a certainty 
not only of present benefit, but of 
future and prospective good—that he 
might feel a vested right in the ser- 
vice—that he had a property in it. 
If he had no security in its perma- 
nency, it was nothing to him; the 
present advantages were not sufficient 
to tempt or allure; it was the assur- 
ance that the engagement betwixt 
him and the State was binding—that 
his years of service were an invest- 
ment for after-life, which could alone 
induce him to prefer it to his old 
off-and-on custom of entering for 
commission only. Unfortunately, 
his confidence in this permanency 
was broken by one of those acts 
which have tended ever to place 
mistrust betwixt the seaman and the 
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State, and which have mainly created 
and aggravated the man-difficalty. 
After the war there was a reduction, 
and continuous-service seamen were 
offered a free discharge; 2200 were 
paid off, with the understanding that 
on re-entry, their previous service 
would not count towards pension, 
and that they must begin de novo. 
This was denied by officials to be a 
breach of faith; but it had, at any 
rate, all the appearance and effects of 
such, and must, and did, shake the 
trust of the seaman in the perma- 
nency of the benefits to himself which 
the system offered. These reductions 
have been ever the curse of the navy ; 
they have ever deteriorated its effi- 
ciency, demoralised its character, 
broken its organisation, and, worst 
of all, have inspired the seaman with 
a distrust of the faith of his rulers, 
Neither have they been successful as 
economical schemes. They are ever 
the most costly of political projects. 
Undertaken under some pressure of 
opinion, of financial urgency, of de- 
ference to demagogical cries, they are 
necessurily carried out hastily, and in 
the manner which will tell most im- 
mediately on the balance-sheets of 
estimates, There is no time for sav- 
ing by a judicious curtailment of ex- 
penses, by an investigation of extra- 
vagant expenditure in departments : 
the sum must be struck off at once; 
therefore so many ships must be 
paid off, so many seamen discharged, 
that the expenses of their main- 
tenance may not appear in the com- 
ing budget. Unpfortunately for the 
projectors, fortunately for the nation, 
these reductions have ever been fol- 
lowed by emergencies: men have 
been no sooner dispersed than they 
have been required again; but the 
game men were not to be found—the 
trained, disciplined men who had 
been so summarily dismissed, had 
carried their skill and their experi- 
ence to other markets, and their 
places were to be filled by sweep- 
ing from the highways and ‘byways, 
by grass-combers, along-shore men, 
coasters, raw material, who were to 
be manufactured into seamen at the 
expense of the State, and. perhaps 
even enticed by high bounty. A due 
Inquiry into these reductions would 
show, we believe, that it would have 
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been cheaper to have retained each 
of these men at the cost of his weight 
in gold, rather than have dismissed 
him. Nor did the evil end with 
losing the man; with him went ever 
somewhat of the old spirit and the 
old character he had inherited, of 
the old traditions he had received. 
After the peace-policy panic, which 
sent 2000 or 3000 men recklessly adrift 
on their own resources in the years 
1844-45, it was found, when the crews 
were again embodied, that their gen- 
eral character and tone had very 
much changed; that the old man-of- 
war’s man had disappeared, or re- 
mained only like a red Indian among 
the clearings; that the old habits 
were becoming obsolete; that the 
dare-devilism, the reckless smartness 
of the past, was yielding to a cautious, 
calculating consideration of how much 
work should be done for so much pay ; 
that the old yarns and the old fore- 
bitters, the old sea-ditties, had been 
superseded by the slang of the cad- 
ger’s haunt and the songs of the cage 
and the prison ; and that even crime 
had lost its daring character, and de 
scended to, the petty-larceny-speak- 
ing style of the tramp and vaga- 
bond. Had this lasted long, the old 
naval character of England might 
have been infected with a degeneracy 
which would have ended in death. 
Luckily there was leaven enough 
left, life enough left in the system, to 
modify the evil, though it will be 
long ere the service entirely recover 
from the effects of this demoralisa- 
tion. “The evil that men do lives 
after them;” and the evil which 
these statesmen did, who counselled 
such reductions, will live after their 
names and memories are extinct, to 
trouble and perplex their nation. 

These reductions were like the old 
medical operation of letting out so 
many ounces of blood, instead of cor- 
recting by gentler remedies the disease 
of the constitution. 

The act of 1857 doubtless gave a 
shock to the continuous-service sya- 
tem, and will retard its extension 
and diminish its influence in popular- 
ising the service, unless there be 
given to it such a law of permanency 
as shall restore confidence in its 
Operations, and give assurance to 
those who accept it that the benefits 
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derivable from it shall be inalien- 
able. 

The Commissioners express theit 
faith in its capacity to maintain, on 
a proper footing, the peace estab- 
lishment of the navy; yet it would 
appear by the evidence of competent 
witnesses, that it does not possess 
the power of expanding the peace 
establishment to a war one. Admi- 
ral Milne states in his evidence, that 
at that time, out of 32,500 seamen, 
about 21,392 were continuous-service 
men, and boys who were, we suppose, 
to become such, and that he does 
not consider the number, with a 
parliamentary vote of 52,000 men, 
should ever be allowed to exceed 
from 27,000 to 28,000, in order to 
allow for bandsmen, stewards, &c., 
and to give ships abroad the power 
of entering men to fill up the vacan- 
cies made by invalids, &c. And he 
adds further, in answer to an inquiry 
whether, if 5000 continuous-service 
men were wanted to-morrow, it would 
be possible to raise them? “ that if 
the vote were increased even by 2000 
men, a difficulty arises, as there are 
never 2000 men idle and doing no- 
thing, waiting to come into the navy.” 
It would therefore seem that it is not 
considered fit to be the sole system 
of the navy, and must be mixed up 
with that of voluntary recruitment 
and others; that it does not furnish 
more than two-thirds of the adults 
required to complete the comple- 
ments of our ships at the home 
ports and on foreign stations in 
time of peace ; and that it could not 
be relied on as a source of supply in 
case of emergency. One end, how- 
ever, it answers most fully—that of 
retaining in and linking to the ser- 
vice the best and most worthy men 
—a great end indeed, and one 
which proves that the principle is 
good, and requires only expansion 
and adaptation to give it an organ- 
isation and development which sball 
secure numbers as well as merit. 
Its success in this particular deter- 
mines that it contains the elements 
of that popularity so essential to the 
manning of the navy, and that it 
must be the basis of any futare 
scheme for that purpose. Such a 
system, however, to be adequate, 
must either have within itself the 
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power of self-support, or have cer. 
tain channels of reinforcement b 
which it can be fed and maintain 

It cannot be left dependent on 
voluntary recruitment, which may 
often be diverted by circumstances, 
emergencies, or better offers in other 
quarters. The Commission thinks 
that one such channel exists in the 
entry of boys. For the last twelve 
years, upwards of 2000 boys have 
been annually entered, “a number 
which would go far, on the usual 
peace establishment of the navy for 
that period, to replace the vacancies 
caused by deaths, invalidings, pen- 
sions, casual discharges, &c.” It ap- 
pears, however, on evidence, that 
the casualties among 33,000 men 
(deducting boys) amount to 2710 
yearly ; whilst the advance of boys 
to men’s ratings does not give a 
supply of more than 1400 or 1500. 
And as the 2000 boys would be 
required to fill up the gaps in the 
existing number of that class afloat 
(5895), as well as feed the drain on 
the main body, it could not be cal- 
culated on as a sufficient source of 
supply. The suggestion, that the 
whole of this number, instead of the 
moiety of 500, should pass through 
the Government training-ships for 
instruction, is another good and ad- 
vancing step towards the attach- 
ment of the seamen to the State, 
The Committee of 1852 reported that 
experience had taught them, “ that 
men who had been received into the 
service as boys, become, from early 
habits and associations, more at- 
tached, and adhere more closely to 
the service than those entered at a 
more advanced age, and that they 
eventually constitute, from their su- 
perior education and training, the 
most valuable part of the crews of 
her Majesty’s sbips.” In this respect 
the experience of the French agrees 
with our own; they echo our con- 
clusions, and achieve similar results. 
It seems, therefore, strange that we 
do not strive to enlarge such a feed- 
ing source. Why not quadruple the 
pumber ?—instead of 2000, why not 
have 8000? The great difficulty of 
non-popularity would not meet us 
here. Parents would be glad to 
send forth their children on such 
advantageous terms; there would be 
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no lack of candidates, It is the 
made seaman, the manufactared ar- 
ticle, who will seek and find his 
own market, that it is so difficult to 
obtain. An early and certain provi- 
sion, an education and a_ calling 
without any demand on their re- 
sources or responsibility, would be a 
great temptation to parents. The 
service would be always popular to 
boys. Here the State might pick 
and choose. It might not only get 
as many as it required, but get the 
best. It might nurture them after 
its own model. Six, eight, ten thou- 
sand boys thus entered, trained, and 
fed, cultured morally and physically 
under Government superintendence, 
would suffice at least to keep up the 
continuous-service men to the number 
of 27.000, if each boy, in return for 
the benefit he had received from the 
State, were required to insure his 
services for a certain number of years 
—nor would it be too much to ask in 
return for education and training. 
Thus would be secured the elements 
of a healthy, taught body, self-sup- 
porting and superior to any other in 
efficiency. There would be expense 
in this, doubtless; but the expense 
would be repaid by certainty and 
efficiency ; in the £ s. d. point of view 
even would be compensated by there 
being no need for bounties; by the 
decrease in crime—a costly item in 
military expenditure is crime, though 
economists seldom regard or calcu- 
late on it; by the decrease in deser- 
tions, in sickness, and invalidings ; by 
having better men, healthier men, 
more valuable men. These are con- 
siderations which seldom enter into 
the calculations of financiers: that a 
rogue or scamp costs thrice as much 
as a good man—& weakly, sickly one 
twice as much as a healthy one. A 
man is to them a man—an item— 
representing so much expenditure ; 
so that he stands in due order and 
makes up the figure, it matters little 
what class he comes from; yet 
it would show a difference which 
would astonish their statistics were 
they to compare the results, the 
balances, of the career and service of 
&man thus early taken by the State, 
and one entered by haphazard, with- 
out knowledge of his antecedents, his 
Stamen, or capacity. It would ap- 
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pear, we believe, that two good 
healthy men could be kept and main- 
tained at the cost of one broken- 
down, debauched, or irregular one; 
so that this increase in the boys’ 
system would be not only the surest 
source, but the cheapest in facts, if not 
in figures, for manning the navy. 
The next recommendation was the 
reserve of 4000 seamen. This was 
good, too, very good; yet why so 
limited? Why depart from the ori- 
ginal suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee of 1852, “that her Majesty’s 
navy should be maintained at such 
numerical force in comwission, as, 
independently of the Channel squad- 
ron, will admit of 10,000 seamen and 
boys being retained in England for 
the protection of the ports and coasts 
of the United Kingdom’? Surely 
this was not more than enough for 
the conservation of our supremacy, 
not more than the country would 
have willingly maintained; yet the 
Commissioners curtailed this to 4000, 
and substituted for a defensive reserve 
one which was merely an expedient 
fur the speedy and economical relief 
of ships on stations. 

Ten thousand seamen at home —- 
ten thousand continuous-service men, 
able-bodied, skilled gunners, or- 
ganised, ready! What a vision of 
defence does this conjure up! How 
calmly might we contemplate the 
naval preparations of other countries, 
had we at command such a force, 
with which, in the moment of danger, 
we might at once man a fleet suffi- 
cient, in conjunction with the Chan- 
nel squadron, to meet the first blow 
of a war, the first onset of a danger, 
and yet leave a nucleus on which our 
reserves might form to man a se 
cond or a third which would issue 
forth from our harbours in reinforce- 
ment to assert the might, the inex- 
haustible might, of England! And 
why not? Is not England entitled 
to such assurance of defence? Is 
she not capable of affording and 
maintaining it? 

Such an assurance she must have, 
and will have, perhaps in a more 
permanent and enlarged form; but 
defence has become a national will, 
and must be accomplished. Accom- 
plished thus in a permanently organ- 
ised body, or a standing navy, we 
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believe that it would cost less, in- 
finitely less, with infinitely larger 
return than the present system, shift- 
ing and thrifiless, with its changes 
and vicissitudes, its reductions and 
augmentations, its costly experiments 
and unsatisfactory results, 

The inducements which are to po- 
pularise this plan have been enumer- 
ated, and they are all improvements 
in the seaman’s wellbeing, to which 
he is fairly entitled. And there are 
still others, alterations and amend- 
ments in the system of his discipline 
and drill, though nothing akin even 
to severity or oppression is to be 
complained of in either, which, with- 
out affecting the necevsary order and 
efficiency, might render his life in a 
man-of-war less irksome, more plea- 
sant and happy. But the experience 
of the past will tell us that added 

rsonal comfort, better treatment, 

igher pay, the prospect of future 
and life-long advantages, have not 
had a commensurate influence on the 
mind of the seaman—have not acted 
as such things usually do betwixt 
employers and employed, in giving 
the masters the selection of their 
men, instead of leaving to the men 
the selection of their masters. Those 
who remember the old system, and 
what the sailor’s life was under it— 
those who saw the remnant, even 
the retreating shadow, of the brutal- 
ity and roffianism to which be had 
been sul-jected — whoever tenanted 
the ships in which he lived, amid 
damp, foul air, closeness, darkness — 
who saw him eating weevilled bis- 
cuit, salt-horse, as he called the junk, 
and measly pork, with the sole con- 
solation of good rum, and plenty of 
it, and wearing bad clothes, purchas- 
ed at a high price, and who koew 
how, when, with rheumatism in his 
bones and scurvy in his blood, or 
fever in his veins, sickness fell upon 
him, he was treated, purged like a 
horse, or bled like an ox, by the coarse, 
ignorant men who represented the 
medical profession in those days, 
whose ignorance cloaked itself under 
brutality, who had one treatment for 
all diseases, and prescribed for each 
man, as he passed out from inspec- 
tion, according to the old tradition, 
two pills and a dose of salts—how, 
when exhausted by violent remedies, 
he was sent forth again to his work, 
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without rest, without restoratives— 
will wonder that the great change 
which has taken place in his condi- 
tion, and which has been gradually 
and contioually taking place for 
years, has not given popularity to a 
service which offers such advantages, 
In respect of personal comfort, the 
position of the seaman is now supe- 
rior to that of his class generally, 
Ships well ventilated — so well venti- 
lated that all foulness is driven out 
—large and roomy, cleansed to a 
fault, well lit by day by the free ad- 
mission of God’s light, well lit by 
night for the prevention of crime 
and the general convenience, afford a 
home such as those who go down to 
the sea in ships never enjoyed before ; 
provisions of the best kind, and of a 
more varied character, correctives to 
meet the effects of climate, supply a 
most sufficient and healthy aliment; 
a discipline just and clement in its 
general operations effuses order to 
the community ; a judicious consider- 
ation, as a rule (and the hard-hip is 
that there should be an exception), © 
regulates the work, and the rest, and 
the recreation: last of all, if the 
seaman be sick, or weakly, or burt, 
he comes under the care and control 
at once of medical officers of a new 
school, intelligent and considerate, 
who are furnished with all the medi- 
cives necessary for his cure, and who 
are able to determine the time and 
the means required for the restita- 
tion of health; and he comes under 
the operation of a system which al- 
lows and furnishes every nourish- 
ment avd comfort for the restoration 
of his health. 

In all respects, the condition of 
the man-of-war’s man is superior to 
that of the generality of merchant 
seamen. In pay, the mercantile service 
must ever be the highest bidder, but 
the advantage in this respect is more 
‘than counterbalanced by frequent 
loss of time betwixt the voyages, 
and by the absence of the great 
contingent and prospective benefits 
enjoyed by the Queen’s man, of 
furloogh with continued pay, of 
hospitals, pensions, and claims for 
his children. Of all homes ufloat, 
the man-of-war presents the greatest 
union of physical and moral well- 
being. The order, regularity, clean- 
liness, all conduce to the comfort, are 
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all recognised by the seaman as ele- 
ments of wellbeing to a community ; 
nor do we thiuk that the drills, or 
routine, or the punishments are ob- 
jections which would outweigh them. 

et, strange to say, the naval service 
is not the popular one with the 
seafaring class; and it is doubtful 
whether the improvement proposed 
in the seaman’s condition, great as it 
is, will make it so; at any rate, the 
improvement was one due to him, 
and should have been granted rather 
to jnstice than expediency, It is the 
knowledge that all such concessions 
are yielded at times and emergencies 
when he is in especial demand, and 
not as a recognition of his claims on 
the care and provision of the State, 
which nullifies their effect on the 
seaman, and implants in his mind a 
suspicion of their reality and con- 
tinuance. We have made distrust a 
priociple with him in his dealings 
with the State, and must reap the 
fruits thereof. It is evident that, 


until we confirm his confidence in 
the offers made to him, by some act 
which shall bear the stamp of sin- 
cerity and earnestness, these offers can 


have only the consequences of half 
measures, or, worse than that, of 
measures intended as lures and 
traps. 

We believe, therefore, that this 
scheme for manning the navy in 
peace, good as it is in theory, perfect 
as it may seem on paper, cannot be 
accepted as final or sufficient, unless 
it be based on some ulterior measure, 
which shall give it permanence of 
operation, and impress its due value 
on the mind of the seaman. Even 
were it perfect, it is only a peace 
measure ; provides only for the needs 
of a peace establishinent, possesses 
no one element of expansion, and 
could not answer the demand of the 
country for the power of defence— 
the power of maintaining its naval 
supremacy. 

The Commissioners than proceed 
to determine the second part of their 
inquiry, and enter on the great and 
Important question —“ the mode of 
mavning the fleet on an emergency.” 
The power now possessed by the 
State for this purpose consists in an 
embargo, prohibiting merchant-ships 
from going to sea; the grant of a 
bounty inviting seamen to enter her 
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Majesty’s service; a proclamation, 
compulsorily requiring the service of 
seafaring men in classes, according 
to age, or generally. Impressment, 
however, in any shape, compulsory 
service under any condition, bas been 
abandoned as not only impracticable 
bot inexpedient, under the altered 
circumstances of the times. It would 
also be inefiective to the great end, as 
“the improvements in gunnery have 
effected a complete“ revolution in 
paval warfare, and have rendered it 
absolately necessary that our vessels 
should, in any future war, be man- 
ned not by a promiscuous collection 
of untrained men, such as impress- 
ment formerly provided, but by sea- 
men who are practised gunners.” 
This objection would apply equally 
against any except standing reserves. 
“The French system, too, by which 
every seafaring man is liable to serve 
on board a ship of war during a term 
of years, and is bound to come for- 
ward when reqnired, could not be 
successfully applied to this country, 


‘where the relative proportion be- 


tween the merchant seamen and the 
navy is so different.” The plan of 
resorting to a ballot was also justly 
rejected as one which would be both 
unfair and inefficient in its working, 
and the Commissioners arrived at 
the conclusion that force, directly or 
indirectly applied—compulsion under 
any phase of action—would be a false 
principle, and inimical to the end in 
view, and that the country must de- 
pend on the reserves over which it 
has a legal control, and those which 
it can obtain on the voluntary prin- 
ciple. 

The standing reserves, those which 
are immediately available, are the 
marines on shore, the Ooast-Guard, 
the Naval Coast Volunteers, and a 
small body of short-service pension- 
ers. “The marines (says the Com- 
mission) are a useful and efficient 
body of men, second to none in the 
service of the State; they are excel- 
lent troops, both as artillerymen and 
infantry, and are at the same time 
capable of performing many of the 
deck duties of a ship of war. There 
is ordinarily a reserve of 6000 ma- 
rines in the home ports, and we 
think that this force might, with 
great advantage to the State, and 
without impairing its efficiency, be 
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increased by 5000 men. There is, 
however, a limit beyond which they 
canuot be conveniently increased, for 
it is necessary to their efficiency that 
they should spend a large portion of 
their time afloat.” Here we have 
the first component of our reserve— 
a body of soldiers well trained and 
able, many of them experienced in 
the usages, duties, and discipline of a 
man-of- war, all ready at a few honors’ 
notice to be transported on board 
ships, and at once to enter on their 
part in the organisation; for the de- 
tachments always contain a great 
proportion of old soldiers, who of 
themselves shape and order the re- 
cruit element. This is, of course, a 
certain resource, It was thought ex- 
pedient that this body should be in- 
creased by 5000, 80 that this portion 
of the reserve should farnish 11,000. 
This recommendation was partially 
carried out; an addition of 2000 was 
voted, was raised in two or three 
months, and many of the number have 
been already thoroughly trained, and 
are serving afloat. Thus, then, we have 
a corps always at hand, thoroughly 
serviceable, readily trained, and easily 
raised. The man-difficulty meets us 
not here. It would seem, therefore, 
reasonable, if we cannot get seamen 
and can get marines, that we ought 
to seize on the material which we 
* can command, and increase the pro- 
portions of the latter force in the 
naval system, There are two objec- 
tions offered to this — that if the 
strength of this body were raised be- 
yond a certain limit, the intervals 
betwixt the terms of service afloat 
would be so long that the men would 
lose much of the efficiency which they 
had attained through use and expe- 
rience of ship life and duties,—and 
that an increase of this body would 
tend to a decrease of seamen. 

The first objection might readily be 
evercome by increasing the strength 
of detachments afloat; or by attach- 
‘ing a certain number to the gun- 
boats at the different ports in which 
they might be exercised during cer- 
tain months, and the young hands 
thus learned to get their sea legs, and 
the old ones to keep theirs. How- 
ever, usually,a man is seldom more 
than a year or at most two years on 
shore, and it is not likely that, dur- 
ing that time, or even the longer 
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period which the proposed increase’ 
would entail, a marine who had been 
some years afloat would lose the ha- 
bitude of sea life. Of date, men who 
had not been more than four or five 
months on shore after service in the 
Crimea and in China, were again em- 
barked ; and it has happened, and it 
is to be supposed that it will alwa 
happen, that the various calls of t 
service, and the national exigency, 
will curtail so much the shore por. 
tion of his career, that there will be 
no danger of the sea experiences 
being forgotten or obliterated. 

The second objection is one in 
spired in naval chiefs by a jealous 
fear for the interests of their class, 
All men naturally cling to their own 
class, and believe it to be the fore- 
most and most fitting for all pur- 
poses. Naval chiefs love their blue- 
jackets naturally, lean to them, trust 
in them; they know them to be pre 
cious and costly material,.and look 
suspiciously on any measure which 
may reduce their sale. They grudge 
a single blue-jacket, even though that 
blue-jacket should represent a poor 
wretch who is not worth hissalt. They 
would be right, undoubtedly right, 
if seamen-numbers meant seamen - 
strength ; but it is well known to ali 
who have had experiences of a man- 
of-war, that there are always many 
men on the ship’s books, classed for- 
merly as landsmen, now perbaps as 
second-class ordinary, who are not 
and never can be made seamen ; who 
merely swell the muster-books, cum- 
ber the decks, consume victuals, 
plague drill- instructors, employ the 
police, and are of little or no use 
whatever. In fact, as we once heard 
an old salt say, they are nondescript 
—neither hog, dog, nor devil. Now, 
such men might well be replaced by 
marines, without danger to the sea- 
man-supply or seamen-efficiency. We 
are no advocates of the theory that 
the changes which steam and the 
improvement ‘in arms have made in 
naval warfare will make seamanship 
a dead letter, and that ships ought 
for the future so be manned chiefly, 
if not entirely, by artillerymen. We 
repudiate it altogether. Seamanship 
must be ever the life-principle of 
our navy; it is that which gave us 
supremacy —it is that which must 
maintain it. 
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It may be true that, in fature 


naval battles, one broadside will 
decide the issue, but it is seamanship 
which will determine who shall give 
that broadside. The ship which shall 
have the most seamanship, will, we 
believe, always gain the opportunity 
of the first and most effective fire. 
Manceuvre will be a greater power 
than ever—and manceuvre demands 
seamanship and seamen. 

This seamanship, however, depends 
on quality, not nambers; and we be- 
lieve that, though the great revolu- 
tions in naval war require the same, 
if not a greater amount of skill 
than before, the actual number of 
sailors — rated sailors, blue-jackets 
—need not, and should not, be in 
the same proportion as heretofore. 
It will never be safe to reduce the 
complements of the ships, but it will 
be expedient that the crews should 
be composed entirely of seamen, real 
seamen, with boys of course, and sol- 
diers or artillerymen. 

The intermediate class, which is of 
no real use, and never was—for the 
chiefs of the old war tell as that they 
did their gallant deeds with a hand- 
ful of men, and that the rest were 
mere dead- weights, which have 
been introduced and fostered by the 
expediency plan of reductions and 
consequent increases, when @ man 
was a man, so that he would make up 
the numbers to be cited in a debate, 
and when the numerical force of 
our crews was a mockery of their 
real seamen-strength,—should be al- 
together exploded, and their places 
filled by marines—the greatest pro- 
portion of the complement being, of 
course, seamen. ‘There is another 
reason for the increase of detach- 
ments of marines, and a weighty one 
too. There would be thus in every 
fleet or squadron a body of trained 
soldiers—equal in number to that 
which could ever be well spared from 
ships for the purpose—available in 
all cases of debarkation for warlike 
Operations, whilst the seamen would 
be left to their proper sphere — 
the managing the ships, boats, and 
guns, 

General Sir C. Napier long long 
ago delivered a warning of the evil 
which would ensue from the mixture 
of the sailor-element with the mili- 
tary in land operations; he foresaw 
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and foretold how the difference of 
habits, character, and experiences of 
the two services must inevitably 
clash, producing confusion and dis- 
aster, and how impossible it would 
be for the officers of one service to 
make dispositions for the other with- 
out insuring blunders and incurring 
failures. This warning has since been 
stamped in the bloody characters of 
Petropaulovski and the Peiho. These 
and many another failure should long 
since have doomed the system. Even 
England, with all her fame and all 
her traditions, cannot affurd to feed 
prejudices and class assumptions by 
loss, slaughter, and defeat. It has 
been found once and again that we 
have held even savages too cheap— 
that we have given them too little 
credit for military science. The 
New Zealand Paus and the .Peiho 
forts were melancholy evidences of 
this. The presence of a military 
force in a fleet or squadron sufficient 
for all landings and coast-attacks, 
which, though dispersed through the 
different ships; should be capable of 
perfect organisation under its own 
chief, aided by a fitting staff, which 
should contain the proper propor- 
tion of field artillery, and be pro- 
vided with all the fitting material 
of war, would obviate all these dif- 
ficulties, would prevent confusion 
and casualties, and would assign to 
each branch of the service its own 
duties and its own fitting sphere of 
action. 

When the marines were ordered to 
be landed in Syria, it was found that 
only one or two detachments were 
furnished with water-bottles, and the 
coopers of the fleet had to supply the 
deficiency as they best could. On 
many subsequent occasions, when 
marines had been landed (except 
when brigaded with troops of the 
line), it, has always seemed enough if 
each man had his musket, ammuni- 
tion, knapsack, and three days’ grub ; 
any further provision for contingen- 
cies was considered superfluous; the 
necessity of staff-organisation was 
wholly ignored. 

We have stated that we believe 
that the crews of the ship should be 
composed of real seamen and soldiers, 


who are also artillerymen, and cap- 
able of performing many seaman- 
duties ; that the increase of the sol- 
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dier element would thrust out and 
abolish from the naval system .a class 
which is weakening to its efficiency, 
without in any way diminishing its 
real strength in seamanship ; and that 
this soldier-force should be adequate 
to the sole conduct of any land opera- 
tions which might be projected. To 
carry out sach an arrangement, the 
marine corps should never be allowed 
to fall below the strength of 20,000 
men, as proposed by the Commission ; 
and until a system of obtaining and 
retaining seamen, both for the peace 
establishment and the reserve be de- 
vised, it would be advisable to increase 
the numbers by 3000 or more. How- 
ever, whatever may be their exact nu- 
merical force, the marines on shore 
must be accepted as a real and valu- 
able item in the reserve for national 
defence. 

The same may be said with equal 
justice of the next component of the 
reserve, the Ovast-Guard. This force 
is composed of experienced and tried 
seamen, chiefly men-of-war’s mén who 
have served seven years at sea (and 
this seven is to be increa-ed to ten) ; 
men matured in strength, adept in 
exercises, inured to discipline, and 
subject to a regular organisation. 
The numbers voted for this force 
were 9000; but of these the officer 
in command of it states that there 
are only about 6000, including officers 
and boys who may be considered as 
“fleet men”—men able and capable 
of being transferred from the Cuast- 
Guard at once to a man-of-war. 
These men are dispersed along the 
coasts as required for the protection 
of the revenue, but are attached to 
different ships stationed at the dif- 
ferent ports in the districts, into 
whose organisation they could be at 
once admitted. It is calculated that 
eighteen hours would be the longest 
time required for the assemblage of 
any portion of this force, fully armed 
and equipped; so that in twenty- 
four hours from the time a summons 
was despatched, 6000 men would be 
assembled on board their respective 
district - ships, ready for transfer, 
dispersion, or service in their own 
vessels. There are eleven such ships 
—nine block-ships, and two frigates 
—none of which are considered ser- 
viceable or eflicient. It was proposed 
by the Comptroller of the Cvast 
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Gaard that these vessels should be 
replaced by good and efficient ships, 
complete in every respect of equip- 
ment and armament, so that, when 
manned by the men attached to them, 
they would form a fleet of eleven 
ships of the line, which might ren- 
dezvous at Spithead in three days, 
This proposition seemed so sound 
and so judicious, that it is strange it 
was not at once adopted. It was 
stated that the ships thus employed 
would not deteriorate so much as in 
ordinary. Thus the Channel fleet, in 
the very shortest time in which 
danger could be apprehended, might 
be doubled by a reinforcement equal 
to joining it at once, if the emergency 
were urgent. If there were more 
time for preparation, the crews might 
be divided, one-half being sent to 
form the nucleus of another fleet, 
whilst their places were filled, accord- 
ing to Sir Charles Napier's plan, by 
marines and ordinaries. 

The regulations for the concentra- 
tion of this force appear to be very 
perfect and the organisation of it to 
be very good. The efficiency of the 
men is undoubted. They proved 
themselves in the Russian war: 
about 100 were embarked in each of 
the liners in the Baltic fleet. At 
first, commanding officers barked at 
their comparative slowness and want 
of smartness, and their comrades 
laughed at their coddling habits, and 
the care they took to guard against 
cold, catarrhs, and rheumatics, by 
swathing themselves in woollen, 
wrapping their throats in flannel, 
and making frequent applications to 
the doctor; but in time their trust- 
worthiness and practice began to tell. 
They furnished crews for the boats, 
no one of which ever ran, or got 
drank, and thus relieved them of all 
anxiety as to their coming and going ; 
they had ever in their ranks men 
of intelligence and experience, ready 
and fit to be appointed on emergencies 
to places of trust and responsibility ; 
and they seldom if ever appeared in 
the roll of culprits, or appeared in 
the punishment-lists, During two 
years of service, out of the hundred 
Coast-Guard men embarked in one 
ship, only one was ever brought up 
for punishment. 

These facts are striking. Why 
was it that these men were superior 
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‘to the temptations, the vice, and the 
crime which affected their brethren ? 
Were they superior in education, in 
moral culture, in class? They were 
men of the same type and the same 
class, The great cause was the stake 
they had in the homes which they 
had left behind them. The future 
was worth too much to them to be 
risked on a chance-throw of pleasure, 
vice, or temper. 

It is proposed to increase this 
force to 12,000 men, and a valaable 
reserve it would be; but it must 
be remembered that it is formed of 
men who have served ten years in 
the navy, and that therefore every 
man gained to the reserve is one lost 
to the effective serving body. And 
it is hard to see how this increase 
can be made without subtracting 
from the seamen now afloat, and 
thus aggravating the man-difficulty. 
In constitution, however, it is un- 
doubtedly practical, and in effective- 
ness unexceptionable. 

The next component deserves no 
such judgment. This is “a body of 
men enrolled under special conditions, 
entitled the Naval Coast Volunteers.” 
“ These are not seamen in the true ac- 
ceptation of the term, but boatmen, 
fishermen, and along-shoremen. They 
are tolerable gunners, and would be 
usefal for coast defence, or for ser- 
vice in port; but they know little of 
the duties of a seaman on deck, and 
many of them are not capable of go- 
ing aloft. But the most serious ob- 
jection to them is the limit of distance 
(namely 100 leagues) to which they 
can be carried from the shore; so 
that the operation of a fleet might 
be seriously impeded by having a 
few naval coast volunteers on board 
some of the ships composing it.” This 
contingent amounts, according to the 
evidence, to nearly 7000 men, who 
are enrolled for five years, and re- 
ceivea bounty of £6 for that period. 
In return they are required to under- 
go annually a drill of twenty-eight 
days in the district coast-guard ships, 
during which time they are treated, 
In respect of pay and allowance, as 
able seamen, and “are liable to be 
called upon, in case of war or emerg- 
ency, to serve in the fleet.” The ex- 
penditure entailed is £22,000. 

The result would seem a véry com- 
mensurate one for such a sum. The 
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command of so many able seafaring 
men at such a price would be chi 

enough. But, like all or most of our 
other schemes, it is based on a loose 
and unstable principle. The assem- 
blage of the men would not be cer- 
tain; when assembled, they would 
not be rufficiently trained to take 
part in the active organisation of a 
man-of-war, and could not be taken 
more than 100 leagues from the shore, 
or compelled to serve for more than 
two years. Asa naval reserve, then, 
this force would seem to be a nullity ; 
and unless considerably modified, the 
sum expended on it would be better 
employed in maintaining so many 
more men in our standing force, or 
in any other branch of the reserve. 

This is another instance of the fal- 
lacy of our policy in ever trying to 
meet the man-difficulty by shifting 
schemes and expedients, instead of 
facing it bravely and manfully in a 
permanent and standing way. 

The Naval Coast Volunteers are 
included in the organisation of the 
Coast-Guard, and in case of being 
called upon would be incorporated 
with them. 

The last component is the short- 
service pensioners—seamen who have 
retired after ten years’ service on six- 
pence a-day. It is not, however, ar- 
ticipated that this reserve could ever 
be a large one; nor is it desirable 
that it should be. It is thought, too, 
that this system should include the 
marines ; and ‘‘as the Act which ex- 
tended the limited service to them 
will commence this year, it will be 
a great misfortune if those valuable 
men are allowed to separate without 
any measures been taken to connect 
them with the service of the country. 
A corps of several thousands might 
be formed in this manner.”’ 

Now, a seaman or marine, after 
ten years’ service, is at his very best 
—has reached his highest stage of 
efficiency. It would be the interest, 
certainly, of the State to retain such 
& map, rather than tempt him into 
the reserve, and have to fill up his 
Jace with raw material. This would 

cutting off a piece of the blanket 
from one end and sewing it on to the 
other. The true policy would be to 
preserve the manufactured article by 
every possible means, and seek re- 
serves from other sources. It is cal- 
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culated that thus a reserve would be 
constituted, consisting of 4000 sea- 
men in the home ports, of a reserve 
force of 11,000 marines, of 12,000 
Coast-Guard men, and of the short- 
service pensioners and the Naval 
Coast Volunteers, amounting alto- 
gether to 30,000 men, allowing for 
a certain proportion of the Coast- 
Guard who would be retained as a 
staff and nucleus “to bring forward 
with rapidity detachments of volun- 
teers as they arrived, to discipline 
pensioners, enlist men for the navy, 
and create new reserves.” Of these, 
the seamen. and marines would be 
available on the instant, the Coast 
Guard in two or three days, the short- 
service pensioners in a few weeks. 
This has the look of a formidable 
reserve. It is, however, as yet, partly 
a paper force. A great portion of it 
does not exist, and another portion 
might not be available to the extent 
anticipated. Of the components, 
there are only two (for the Coast 
Volunteers are given over as useless) 
which could be increased or formed 
without subtracting from the vital 
acting force of the navy; those are 


the reserve seamen and the marines. . 


And this is the main objection of 
the scheme,—that it opens few re- 
sources which would not exhaust the 
main-springs of the system. The 
men to form the reserve must be 
drawn from the best and worthiest 
of those serving afloat; and the 
question would be, in which position 
they are the most valuable. In the 
present stage of the man-difficulty, 
there could be no doubt that the 
policy would be to induce such men 
to re-enter or re-enlist, and have their 
full services; if they declined such 
terms, of course it would be ex- 
pedient to have some hold upon 
them. 

Such is the standing reserve, and 
it would go far to meet the first out- 
break of a war; but the difficulty 
would still remain, “how to pro- 
vide for the rapidly-growing demands 
of a continued contest, how to man 
the ships which must be successively 
put in commission, in order to main- 
tain the navy at a war standard.” 

This is the great question, the key 
to the man difficulty. ‘The problem 
to be solved is, how far it may be 
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possible to obtain from the mercantile 
marine and the seafaring population 
of the kingdom a volunteer force of 
seamen, all trained in gunnery, who 
could be relied upon to come forward 
when their services were required.” 
It seemed, indeed, both strange and 
hard that the country should possess 
such vast resources of seamen, and 
yet not be able to depend or rely on 
a sufficiency for national need and 
national defence; but the extraordi- 
nary exigencies and the varied de 
mands of our commerce, its extent 
and its continuity, have heretofore 
rendered it difficult to establish a 
system which would give the State 
this advantage, and yet not interfere 
with the pursuits or the privileges 
of trade. 

The Commission, after considering 
a great variety of schemes, deter- 
mined on a plan which appeared to 
them best suited to attain that ob- 
ject. That Ep: however, has now 
been matured into an Act, and we 
can study it best in the form in which 
it appears, as a part and a law of our 
naval system. The Government has 
decided on constituting a volunteer 
reserve force from the mercantile 
marine of 30,000 men. 

‘‘ These volunteers must be British 
subjects, must be free from infirmity, 
be not more than thirty-five years of 
age, and within the ten years pre- 
vious to their joining the Reserve 
have been five years at sea, one year 
of that time as an able seaman.” 

These are the qualifications re- 
quired. The terms of service are— 
“That each volunteer must attend 
drill for twenty-eight days during the 
year, and he may do it, so far as the 
convenience of the public service will 
permit, at a time and place most 
convenient to himself; but he can- 
not in any case take less than seven 
days’ drill at a time; that he shall 
not, without special permission, pro- 
ceed ‘on a voyage which will occupy 
more than six months; that he must 
appear before some shipping-master 
once in every six months, unless he 
has leave to be abroad longer, and 
must also report every change of 
residence or employment; that in 
order to obtain a pension he must 
continue in the Reserve as long as he 
is physically competent to serve; and 
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he must also have been in the force 
fifteen years if engaged above thirty, 
or twenty years if engaged under 
thirty, the time of actual service in 
the fleet counting double; that volun- 
teers may be called upon for actual 
service in the navy by Royal Procla- 
mation, though it is intended to ex- 
ercise this power only when an emer- 
gency requires a sudden increase in 
the naval force of the country ; that 
a volunteer may, in the first instance, 
be called out for three years if there is 
actual war; and if he is then serving 
in one of her Majesty’s ships, he may 
be required to serve for two years 
longer, but for the. additional two 
years he will receive 2d. a-day ad- 
ditional pay; that volunteers, when 
on drill or actual service, will be sub- 
ject to naval discipline; that @ vo- 
lunteer who fails to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the Reserve, will forfeit his 
claim to retainer and pension; and 
if he fails to join when called out for 
actual service, may be treated as a 
straggler or deserter from the navy.” 
Such are the obligations of the 
Reserve; and they are certainly not 
onerous, nor more than commensu- 
rate with the advantages offered. 
The advantages are—that a volun- 
teer will at once receive an annual 
payment or retainer of £6, payable 
quarterly; that he will, if he fulfils 
the conditions and is in the Reserve 
the requisite time, receive a pension 
of not less than £12 a-year, whenever 
he becomes incapacitated from earn- 
ing a livelihood, or at sixty years of 
age, if not previously incapacitated ; 
that he may elect either to take the 
whole pension himself,*or to take a 
smaller pension for himself during 
his life, and to allow his wife a pen- 
sion after his death for the remain- 
der of her life; that he will not, on 
account of belonging to the Reserve, 
forfeit any interest in any friendly or 
benefit society ; that his expenses to 
and from the place of drill will, when 
necessary, be provided; that he will 
during drill receive, in addition to 
the retaining fee, the same pay, vic- 
tualling, and allowance as a seaman 
of the fleet; that he will, if called 
out on actual service, receive the 
same pay, allowances, and victuals, 
and have the same prospect of pro- 
motion and prize-money as a contin- 
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uous-service seaman of the fleet, 
and he will, on joining, receive the 
same clothing, bedding, and mess- 
traps; that he will, if wounded or 
injured in actual service, receive the 
same pension as a seaman of the 
navy of the same rating; that he 
will be eligible for Greenwich Hos- 
pital and the Coast-Guard service ; 
that he may quit the Reserve, if not 
at the time called out for actual ser- 
vice, at the end of every five years ; 
that he may also quit it, when not 
called out, on paying back the re- 
tainers he has received, or without 
payment, if he passes an examina- 
tion as master or master’s mate, and 
obtains bond fide employment as 
master or mate. 

This offer of the State is not only 
just—it is generous. The retaining-fee 
is equal to one-fourth of a merchant 
seaman’s annual pay, and is the same 
as a Naval Coast Volunteer will re- 
ceive for five years; and the demand 
made on him in return involves a 
very trifling sacrifice of time or ser- 
vice, especially as he may perform 
his drill in broken periods of seven 
days. The pension, too, is granted 
on the most liberal and advantage- 
ous terms; and the voluntary prin- 
ciple is so thoroughly acknowledged, 
that he may at any time free himself 
from his obligations on very reason- 
able conditions. 

Such a proposal ought—so fair and 
80 advantageous is it—to meet with a 
ready response; and we believe it 
must and will be appreciated. As to 
the advantages it offers, we cannot 
object or demur; they are such as 
are worthy of a great State, in mak- 
ing a demand on the persons and 
services of certain of its citizens for 
national defence; but we must ex- 

ress our doubts as‘'to the results. 
he fourth qualification would ap- 
pear to raise a difficulty—the re- 
quirement of five years’ previous ser- 
vice, one as A.B., will limit the 
range of choice, and confioe it to 
those who, from being certain of 
advancement in their own service, 
may be most indifferent. This, es 
cially as the Reserve must necessarily 
be Timited almost entirely to the 
short voyage men, will probably 
create a difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary number, The drill, too, is 
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too short to admit of that efficiency 
which a man called upon to serve 
in these times of practised gunnery 
should possess, and which wuald be 
still further decreased by the system 
of broken periods. It is supposed 
that twenty-eight days will be as 
much time as could conveniently be 
exacted from a merchant -seaman, 
without great detriment to his inter- 
ests; but it is also supposed that 
every seaman is on shore and out of 
employ for about three months in the 
year. Why not, then, give him the 
option of serving that time, or any 
portion of it, in a training-ship or 
man-of-war? Many, instead of slop- 
ing and loafing about the seaports, 
casting about for a meal or a bed, 
would be glad of such a provision 
and maintenance, and would be 
rendering themselves more efficient 
members of the Reserve. 

Allowing, however, that the re- 
quired numbers are raised—that the 
organisation is made, and the whole 
system brought into fair working 
order—we have still to ask how 
those men, or how many of them, 
will be available at a sudden sum- 
mons? How many of the 30,000 
would be forthcoming, or could be 
depended on at any instant? The 
obligation that each volunteer should 
report himself every six months, in- 
sures his not being long absent; but 
it would be entirely matter of acci- 
dent whether he would be present 
when required. It might be that, 
when the need arose, two-thirds of 
the force would be in the home ports, 
or it might also happen that the 
same proportion would be absent; 
at apy rate, it could never be fairly 
calculated that more than one-half 
would be available. Even thas we 
believe that we overstate the actual 
dependence. 

However, even with these objec- 
tions, it is the best plan for a volun- 
teer force yet enacted ; it will at any 
rate give us some hold on the mer- 
chant seamen, and, by familiarising 
them with the navy, will no doubt 
popularise that service, and open a 
wide field for recruitment ; and as it 
is only the last reserve, we may ac- 
cept it as a worthy addition to the 
national defences. The Commission 
farther provided for the future main- 
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tenance of this force, and their re- 
commendation was one which would 
have given it a certain permanency, 
They thought that, though it must 
be first constitated of adults carefully 
selected from the merchant service, 
it must be supplied and fed by 
boys. They acknowledge, through- 
out, the principle, that every force 
which is to be permanent and re- 
liable must have a certain feeding 
source ; and they wisely recommend, 
in all instances, that this source 
should consist of boys chosen, trained, 
and educated for the purpose. In 
this case they propose “ that school- 
ships should be established in all the 
principal commercial ports, capable 
of accommodating from 100 to 200 
boarders in each ship, 100 of whom 
should be supported by the State ; that 
these boys should be carefully chosen ; 
and that they should receive not only 
instruction for the merchant service, 
but also certain instructions in gun- 
nery ; that the schools should be open 
to day scholars, children residing at 
the ports; and that, at the expiration 
of the training, a certain number 
(limited, however) should have the 
option of entering the Royal Navy, 
the remainder being taken as ap- 
prentices by the shipowners, who, in 
return for the education given, would 
be required to subscribe to a certain 
fund io favour of the boys thus re- 
ceived. It is thought that, at the 
close of the apprenticeship, the 
habits acquired, the inducements of 
pay, and promised pension, would 
draw the sailor at once into the body 
of volunteers.” Why not make it 
compulsory, ®t any rate on those who 
receive their education and main- 
tenance gratis from the State? It 
would not be any severe exaction from 
the others in return for the advan- 
tages given, and would insure a cer- 
tain feeding source. 

This part of the plan, like the 
other, will have a ‘great effect in 
cementing the union betwixt the two 
services, and in creating a kindly 
feeling which, after some years’ work- 
iog and trial, would no doubt popu- 
larise the naval service and annul the 
man-difficulty. 

The Oommissioners, in closing 
their labours, arrive at the conclusion 
that, by the means proposed, there 
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would be placed at the disposal of 
the country, inclusive of the standing 
and the volunteer force, a body of 
60,000 men available for defence. 
These are, however, paper figures, and 
any calculation which based a depen- 
dence on much more than one-half 
that number, would be illusory and 
dangerous. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that this Report contains sound 
and valuable suggestions—has added 
to our knowledge of the service—has 
produced most profitable investiga- 
tion—has already led to great and 
worthy improvements ; but it shrinks 
from the only real alternative left us 
—a standing navy. 

These plans and propositions are 
all good in themselves—good as 
auxiliaries; but they are all uncer- 
tain, all dependent on casualties and 
circumstances; and the safety, the 
glory of England, cannot be trusted 
to ropes of sand. 

Suppose these propositions all car- 
ried out—these plans successful—all 
productive of the promised result. 
An invasion is threatened; war is 
imminent. We have our Channel 
fleet, fully manned, of ten or twelve 
sail; and, according to the Comp- 


troller of the Coast Guard, we could, 
from that force and the Naval Coast 
Volunteers, man ten or eleven more, 
making allowance for the boys and 
marines who would be sent to com- 


plete the crews. Thus we should 
have a fleet equal, but not more than 
equal, to going forth to meet the first 
burst of a war, and thus we have at 
once used up almost all our standing 
reserve; for the reserve of seamen 
would be nearly absorbed in manning 
the additional frigates and gunboats 
required, and a great proportion of 
the marines on shore would be also 
disposed of. Then what have we 
left? The volunteer force; but these 
could not of themselves be trusted to 
form a fleet; there must be a large 
nucleus left of trained men to effect 
their organisation. This would effect 
large reductions in the fleet, and the 
vacant places must be filled by in- 
capables, or left void. Our standing 
reserves are not more than enough— 
not enough—to insure the country a 
fleet of twenty sail, inclusive of the 
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Channel squadron, with the proper 
proportion of frigates and gunboats, 
to enter on the first onset, or meet 
the first attack. Do our naval annals 
tell us that we could trust to less? 
Supposing this first fleet started, we 
have to form the second. There is a 
certain number of reserve seamen, of 
Coast-Guard men, retained for the 
purpose; some short-service men 
join; the voluntgers are scattered in 
all parts; they have to come from 
distant stations; in a week they may 
be assembled, and this amalgamated 
force is organised for the manning of 
this second fleet. This, however, 
cannot be done at once, and yet this 
is all we could depend upon, did the 
first fleet meet with a reverse or dis- 
aster. Were the Channel the scene 
of action, the reinforcement would 
be required in a day or two. Oould 
it with the present resources and ap- 
pliances be ready ? 

England must have fuller and 
better assurance of defence than this. 
She should have a standing body of 
seamen, which would suffice at once, 
and on the instant, to increase the 
Channel fleet to the required strength, 
without drawing on a single reserve, 
and should also furnish a nucleus on 
which the reserves might form. Thus 
a powerful fleet might go forth at 
once to challenge the danger; a se- 
cond, almost equally efficient, man- 
ned by the Coast-Guard, Coast Volun- 
teers, and marines, would be ready 
immediately to reinforce; and there 
would remain the Volunteers, formed 
and organised as trained seamen, to 
constitute the third fleet, the last re- 
serve, the last resource of naval might 
and naval defence. 

To trust the existence, the glory, 
the defence of England, to less than 
this, would be a national crime; and _ 
this security can only be attained by 
the constitution of a standing navy, 
which should not only suffice for a 
peace establishment, but be capable 
of supplying force of seamen nume- 
rous and efficient enough to satisfy 
the nation that it held the power of 
an instant and powerful war-develop- 
ment, On what principles this stand- 
ing navy should be constituted, we 
must discuss hereafter. 
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